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Where the white doth hide the green 
Not a trembling weed up-peereth 
From its dark home underground; 
Violet now, nor primrose, heareth 
In her sleep a single sound; 
Allin wintry torpor bound. 
Not a sparrow on the spray! 
Not a lark to greet the day! 
BARRY CORNWALL. 
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No other month so strikingly illustrates the ex- 
tent of “Unele Sam’s Farm” and the wonderful 
variety of crops its varied climate allows it to pro- 
duce as February. If one visits the markets of 
New York or other large cities of the North during 
this month, he will find venison and bear’s meat, 
together with wild ducks and geese, and other 
vame birds of winter. To accompany these, he 
will find green peas and strawberries in wonderful 
abundance and freshness. Hot-beds and forcing 
houses will be suggested by this display of product 
that cannot be gathered in this neighborhood 
from plants in the open air for three and four 
months to come. It is true that the presence of 
green peas and strawberries in our Northern mark- 
ets in February is due to artificial heat, though 
it is not used to forward the growth of plants 
under glass, but to raise steam which shall turn 
the wheels of swift and still swifter 
locomotives, that-carry the product of the garcens 
and fields of the Florida cultivator to more re- 
munerative markets than he could find near 
home. It also illustrates how one of the mighty 
forces of civilization, steam, comes to the service 
of the tiller of the soil, to equalize the climate of 
our extended domain, and places at the door of 
the Northern consumer, in February, luxuries for 
which we might otherwise wait until May and 
June. Itis not only green peas and strawberries, 
but the season has been also quite changed, but 
for the whole range of garden vegetables. Toma- 
toes and watermelons, for example, are produced 
as farm crops, and beginning with Florida they 
follow the advancing season up the coast until 
the crops of New Jersey and Long Island supply 
the demand and render it no longer profitable to 
bring “truck” from more Southern localities. The 
different climates in different parts of our country 
are shown in all kinds of farm work as well as in 
the production of the crops we have mentioned, 
and these differences are most marked in February. 
While the Northern farmer is preparing the land 
for and sowing his oats, his Texan brother is re- 
joicing that the harvest shows that he has * made” 
a good crop of this rather uncertain grain. With 
so extended a farm as Unele Sam’s, with great 
variety of climate and of soil, the greater the need 
of intelligence among its farmers. 

Getting Ready for Spring Work.—A majority of 
our readers live where February is true to the 
calendar, the last month of winter, and green peas 
and strawberries, save in the markets, are far in 
the future. However winter-like February may 
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be, it sometimes breaks up with a surprising sud- 














denness, and spring work is upon us with a rush. 
Fortunate is he who is ready for spring work, 
whether it falls due in February or in April. 
All farm tools, implements and machines have 
their weak points which are quite sure to be the 
first to break. Providing duplicates of such parts 
will often save much time when time is valuable. 

Cornu Stubble.—In cutting corn, the workmen, if 
not watched, will cut too far above the ground, 
thus causing a waste of fodder, and leaving a high 
stubble, which is always a nuisance and a trouble 
to get rid of. Take advantage of a time when it is 
still frozen to break it down. This is most readily 
done by the use of a long and heavy pole. Hitcha 
horse at each end, and with two careful drivers 
start across the field. 

The Ice Crop.—If not already harvested, have all 
the tools, the ice-house and sawdust ready, to 
secure the first good ice that comes. If it is four 
inches thick, don’t wait for it to grow, but turn in 
wnd secure it as if it were the last chance, as it 
oftenis. Ice is no longer a luxury; it is almost as 
much of a necessity on a farm vs fuel in winter. 

The Carpenter Shop may be made one of the 
most valuable buildings on the farm, especially 
where there are boys with a mechanical turn. The 
number of useful implements and appliances that 
may be made here is large, and the time for this 
kind of work is rapidly passing. Teach the boys 
to first make a drawing of the article they propose 
to make, drawn ‘o a scale, and then to werk to 
measure. Among the articles to be needed are 
markers for different crops. Stone boats, or sleds 
to use in place of them, shoes to put over the points 
of plows while taking them afield, boxes to hold a 
bushel, half bushel, extra whiffle- 
trees, and gates, both large and small. Have oil 
cans to go with each wagon or seed sower, spare 
chains, extra plow points and duplicate parts of 
machines most liable to be broken. 

Ashes.—Many fires arise from carelessness with 
ashes. Have asafe receptacle made at a distance 
from all buildings. A bin built of brick with an 
arched roof is the best, as the ashes should be kept 
dry. Never allow ashes to be put into a wooden 
receptacle, 
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Live Stock Notes. 

Horses should be provided with blankets, both 
for the stable and when standing hitched outside. 
A cool stable with blankets is better than a hot 
stable without. It is not advisable to let a horse 
weara blanket under the harness while at work 
or on the road; the blanket becomes damp with 
perspiration and chills the horse when it stands 
still. The proper thing is to take along the blanket 
and spread it over the horse when it is pulled up 
and hitched. But it is well to keep a breast piece 
on constantly when driving in cold raw weather, to 
protect the chest and lungs. 

The Food for horses should be varied occasion- 
ally. They are not fond of a monotonous ciet, 
week after week, and an occasional feed of car- 
rots, bran or oil-cake helps to maintain appetite 
and condition. 

Daily Exercise is essential to the health and con- 
dition of every horse. During stormy days at this 
time of year they are sometimes made to stand in 
their stalls for days together, but idleness is bad 
for them. 

Dairy Cows which are expected to come in early 
in spring are mostly dry now. They should be 
well sheltered and given generous rations of for- 
age and bran, but no heating food like corn or 
meal. Keep them in good condition but not fat, or 
there will be danger of milk fever hereafter. 

Breeding Sows need space enough for exercise. 
If kept in narrow quarters and given rich, heating 
food, they cannot bring healthy pigs and raise 
them. When farmers and breeders shall have 
learned to fill at least a small silo with clover or 
alfalfa, the question of keeping hogs over the win- 
ter will be greatly simplified. 

Poultry, if kept in warm quarters, and judi- 
ciously managed, should now bring good returns, 
for eggs bring good prices at this time of year. Do 
not overfeed, or give an undue proportion of fat- 
tening food. 

ae 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Domestic Animals should never be allowed astray. 
If they get inte a young orchard they will browse 
upon the young growth, and break and damage 
in a few hours what will require the care of 
several years to repair. Thoughtless bipeds are 
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about as bad. When the fences are low and the 
snow very deep such persons will drive across a 
young orchard without regard to the tree-tops, 
which will thus be sadly torn and damaged. 

Tent Caterpillars’ Eggs may be found glued in a 
ring or band near the ends of the twigs. These are 
easily seen against the sky. Cut them off and 
burn. Merely dropping them does not get rid of 
the worms. 

Renovating Old Trees.—Much time and labor is 
uselessly expended in renovating old and worthless 
trees. In many cases the best use to make of such 
trees is to convert them tmto fire-wood. Such trees 
are often chance seedlings which have sprung up 
where a tree is not wanted. In the early settle- 
ment of the country many orchards were planted 
with natural fruit. In the older States such 
orchards are yet to be found, the trees still thrifty, 
but the fruit, as a rule, worthless, though ocea- 
sionally some tolerable fruits are met with. Who- 
ever has one of these old orchards, if the trees are 
still sound and free from decay, may find it worth 
while to graft it over with desirable varieties. If 
the trees are large, it is better not to graft the 
whole top at once, but to graft a third each year, 
beginning in the center. 

Cions should be eut in a mild spell, from the 
growth of last season. First make sure that they 
are of the desired variety; tie them in convenient 
bundles, with a label, giving the name with each, 
and store them in boxes with sawdust, moss or 
clean sand, and keep in a cellar where they will 
not dry up. Sawdust is by far the best material to 
pack them in, asin setting the cions sand is annoy- 
ing in dulling the knives. In grafting an old 
orchard observe the same rules as in planting. De 
not get too many varieties, and let those be salable 
ones. Graft the same varieties near together, in 
the same rows. 

A New Orchard.—If it is proposed to plant anew 
orchard the coming Spring, a useful part of the 
work may be done now in considering the whole 
subject, deciding upon the varieties, the number 
of each, ete. Colored apples, red, or largely striped 
with red, sell more readily than green ones. O° 
winter apples, select those varieties that are well 
known. No matter how superior the quality of a 
variety may be, if it is put upon the market with 
an unfamiliar name, it will not sell. In planting 
an orchard, the fruit of which is to be sold, do not 
plant too many varieties. Whoever plants an 
orchard where blizzards prevail should also plant 
a shelter-belt of quickly-growing forest trees. 
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Kitchen and Market Gardening. 
As the season advances cabbages and other 
plants in cold frames need close attention. Air 


the plants, by raising the rear of the sashes, and 
when the thermometer rises to thirty degrees re- 
the Prepare hot-beds for starting 
plants. Sow the seeds about six weeks before the 
pants can be transplanta to the open ground. 
For the family garden, enough plants can be 
raised in boxes in the kitchen window. 

Send for Seed Catalogues Early.—tThe mail brings 
every seed-store in the country within the easy 
reach of all. If seeds were left over from last year 
test them by sowing them in a pot or dish of soil, 
set in a warm place and kept moist. Sow a counted 


move sashes. 


number of seeds. 

Vegetables.—If vegetables are to be marketed, 
ascertain which varieties are popular in the lo- 
eality. Sow the main crop of tested varieties 
only; invest moderately in highly praised novel- 
ties, procuring only enough to give a fair trial, 
and, if found desirable, to give a supply of seed for 
another year. If peas and other garden truck are 
to be shipped to a distance, provide a supply of 
shipping crates, of half bushel and bushel capa- 
city, beforehand. Let your mark or brand stand 
for honest measure. 

_> 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

With the advance of the season, growth and 
flowering will increase, as also will the various 
insects. If any potted bulbs remain in the cellar, 
bring them all forward where they may be brought 
into bloom. As soon as the flowers of bulbs fade, 
eut them away, but supply water as long as the 


leaves will continue to grow. Bulbs that have 
been forced in pots should, when the ground 


opens, be turned out in some reserve bed, where 
they will afford cut flowers for some years to come. 

Watering Plants.—Do not water too much; plants 
much injured by having their roots water- 
soaked. Wait until the plants show the need of 
water before giving it. 
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THE FLORIDA ORANGE HARVEST. 
oO. M. CROSBY, FLORIDA. 
a 
Oranges are sweet, juicy and healthful, and Florida’s are more 
plentiful and cheap than ever. On the first of December three 
million boxes were either hanging on the tough swaying branches, 
en route to eager Northern buyers, or exposed for sale in the 
markets. The commission merchants’ stores along Washington 
and Reade streets, New York, are piled high with the golden fruit, 
and one hundred car loads leave the State every day to supply the 
demand. ‘But when there is yellow fever in Florida is it safe to 
eat or handle them?” the cautious may ask. Calm your fears, kind 
reader. Orange leaf tea and the oil or juice from the peel are 
among the best known antidotes to ‘‘microbes.” Besides, not an 
orange will reach you from an infected town, the groves iying far 
away to the south and interior, and not a taint of fever will ever 
reach you from an orange box. 
“The most beautiful sight on earth, horticulturally,” said a 
great writer, ‘‘is a bearing orange grove in midwinter.” The 
tree itself is symmetrical; its bark smooth and finely netted, and 
crowned with a mass of luxuriant evergreen foliage. The trees 
grow as large as apple trees, but taller, requiring to be planted at 
least thirty feet apart, and at that distance completely shade the 
ground when fifteen to twenty years old. By February, if the fruit 
is left ungathered, a mass of bloom whitens the tree whose delicious 
fragrance, combined with the dark green foliage and golden ripe 
fruit, fairly intoxicates the senses. A transition from a northern 
or western blizzard to a scene like this in two days is among the 
memorable experiences of life. ‘‘Most like unto the tree of life,” 
Mrs. Stowe wrote of the orange tree. Queen of fruit trees it cer- 
tainly stands. However, ‘‘ handsome is that handsome does,” and 
with all its beauty, the orange of all fruit-bearing trees best rewards 
the patient skill of the cultivator. If neglected, it simply exists, 
its tell-tale yellow foliage silently pleading for care, but it responds 
to good treatment with a heartiness that astonishes the operator. 
‘ven the inexperienced tourist on a St. John’s river steamboat can 
distinguish the fruitful groves from the neglected ones adjoining, 
though a mile away, from the color of the foliage. In no branch of 
agriculture is care or skill better paid than in orange culture; on 
the other hand, doleful are the accounts of the careless cultivator. 
A discriminating, fruit-eating public has discovered that the 
brand ‘‘Florida” does not always insure first-class fruit, as was 
once thought, and Indian River, Homosassa, Navel, Mandarin, 
‘Sweet Seville, etc., are now recognized as easily as Pippin, Greening 
or Baldwin apples, and graded accordingly. There is one feature 
of many Florida oranges known as ‘‘rust,” a discoloration of the 
peel, and fruits so affected are called ‘‘russets.” These are quoted 


at least one dollar per box lower than ‘‘fancy brights,” which is a , 


‘serious loss to the growers, who have as yet discovered no remedy. 

December is the great picking and shipping month, and while 
the wintry winds howl in the North, let us in mind stroll through 
-one of the largest and best managed groves and packing houses in 
Florida, to the writer quite familiar from frequent visits. One of 
the trunk lines of Florida railroads passes directly through a belt of 
wild budded orange groves on the south shore of Orange Lake, and 
from Citra Station, upon this line, were shipped last winter over 
one hundred thousand boxes of oranges, more than thirty thousand 
of which came from this grove. The extensive packing house and 
-side track are located near the center of the orchard, and tram-car 
tracks radiate from this in various directions among the bearing 
trees. Inside the packing house all is activity. Stalwart colored 
men lift boxes filled with golden fruit from the tram-car to the back 
-door ; others in the building ‘‘ tote” these to ‘‘sizers,” who stand on 
an elevated platform at the end of an inclined trough whose sides 
gradually open, allowing the smaller oranges to drop into a box 
holding those exactly of the same size, the next larger going into 
another box further down. In this way each orange finds its way 
into a box containing others of the same size, one hundred and 
twenty-eight to two hundred and forty being packed into a box 
holding two cubic feet. The same man who supplies the sizers 
bears away the filled boxes of oranges from under the machine, 
depositing the box on the packers’ table, where each golden ball is 
wrapped in tissue paper and placed in regular layers ready to be 
nailed up by others, and borne into the waiting cars in front. 
Thirty men in this manner pick, sort, pack and load eight hundred 
to nine hundred boxes per day, filling about three cars. 

Following the tram-way into the grove we come to the pickers, 
:a merry lot of negroes, who, high on ladders placed outside of the 








ree, where all the fruit grows, with clippers in hand, pluck the 
oranges one by one and drop them into a sack swung over the 
shoulder. As this grows weighty, down the ladder they come to 
empty the fruit carefully into the boxes underneath, which latter 
are then borne over the tram-way to the packing house described. 
Fine oranges are very sensitive to rough handling, and the instruc- 
tions are, ‘‘ Handle as you would so many eggs.” Slamming a box 
down by a careless hand will often rupture the cells of a whole 
layer of fruit, and “received in bad order” is the commission man’s 
unpleasant return. The average December day in Florida is as 
warm, sunny and dry as the much quoted “rare day in June” in 
New England, which but adds to the fascination of the orange pick- 
ing season. 

At night packing houses are often transformed into rural ball 
rooms. An ebony colored fiddler mounts the sizers’ platform, and 
the toilers of the day are not too tired to enjoy the “light fan- 
tastic.” In this’respect the occupation vies with the romantic hop 
picking of Central New York, and many a ‘“‘ match” is started in an 
orange packing house. Christmas time especially is celebrated 
with a round of gayeties, and the rough board walls and rafters are 
festooned with the graceful Spanish moss and wreaths of glossy 
magnolia leaves, which, together with fan-like palmetto leaves, 
give a tropical aspect to the scene quite out of keeping with the 
frosty memories inseparable from ‘‘ Yule tide” at the North. [The 
various scenes described above are vividly portrayed in our front 
page engraving drawn from photographs. | 


HOW TO HAVE VEGETABLES EARLY. 


JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 





a 

The making and sowing of hot-beds is a much simpler matter 
than the subsequent care of them. The foundation for successful 
gardening is a good and timely stock of plants. They must not be 
forced forward too rapidly, or the result will be a quantity of weak 
plants, overgrown as to height and deficient in stockiness. Such 
will not make as good growth after being put in the open ground 
as shorter, stockier plants, and are much less hardy than the latter. 
Consequently the beds must be watched as carefully to prevent over- 
heating as to prevent freezing. A little experience will show when 
the beds are too warm. An excessive amount of steam, the plants 
looking pale and wilted, is a certain indication of this trouble. The 
remedy demanded is an infusion of fresh air, which must be given 
carefully, and in small doses. The sashes should be raised slightly 
aloug the south edge to prevent the drifting in of a celd north wind, 
but should not be kept open long enough at a time to reduce the 
temperature many degrees. As the plants attain some growth, the 
more they can be accustomed to fresh air the better it will be for 
them. as then the change when transplanted to open ground will not 
be so sudden. By far the best way of ‘‘ hardening off” plants, how- 
ever, is to transplant them first into cold-frames, which are pro- 
tected beds having no bottom heat, and from these, on pleasant 
days, leave the cover off entirely, and gradually substitute for the 
glass at night a cover of prepared plant-bed cloth. 

There are not many vegetables which it will ordinarily pay to 
protect, except in the case of professional city gardeners, after they 
are in the open ground. Tomatoes, perhaps, will repay the labor and 
expense incurred better than anything else. A single tomato vine, 
under good conditions, will give so large a yield of fruit that it 
pays better to have a few good early ones than to be at the cost of 
using and cultivating an amount of land needed to produce an ordi- 
nary late crop. As an illustration, the first home-grown tomatoes 
sold in our market this year were from vines that had been pro- 
tected after setting out, and they enjoyed a monopoly of the market 
at $5.20 per bushel. The first that were picked from unprotected 
vines sold at just half that. While bell-glasses and wooden boxes 
with glass tops are used by some professional gardeners, a wooden 
box with cloth or paper cover will answer every purpose. Have the 
boxes made of half-inch lumber, about eight inches square and 
eight to tem inches in height; the cover, which may be of stout, 
brown paper, should be drawn tight over the top and carefully fast- 
ened down to exclude wind and frost. It will also pay moderately 
well to protect, and force slightly, cucumber vines, by placing a box 
somewhat larger, say twelve inches square and six inches deep, and 
with a glass top, over the hills as soon as the seed is planted. As 
cucumbers cannot be planted until late at the North, and then make 
a rather slow growth, the demand has usually been met and sup- 
plied to satiety from the South before ours are ready. 

All gardeners know that early potatoes are very profitable. But 
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it may seem a novel suggestion to many that it will pay to start 
them ina hot-bed. Last springI had marketable potatoes ten days 
in advance of my earliest ones sown in the ordinary way. I took 
good-sized tubers and cut them to single eyes, and put them ina 
hot-bed covered only by plant-bed cloth, as I was afraid to subject 
them to too great heat. Every piece gave me a healthy plant, and I 
transplanted, not by pulling up the sprout, as with the sweet potato, 
but by taking up the seed-piece with a trowel, with as little disturb- 
ance as possible. The yield was in no way inferior to those planted 
directly in the hill. 

Early cabbage is hardly valuable enough, in most markets, to 
warrant the expense of single covers to protect it. It may, how- 
ever, be stimulated somewhat both in size and earliness by water- 
ing, say twice a week, from the time plants are set out, with a solu- 
tion of some good commercial fertilizer; soluble guano is one of 
the best for this purpose. This is also good to use for forcing for- 
ward the early onions. Radishes and lettuce, for the first supplies, 
should, of course, be grown in hot-beds entirely. Some seeds, such 
as pease and beets which will stand a good degree of frost, may be 
sprouted in boxes of warm earth, and sowed as early as the ground 
will permit: working, and a gain be made of some days in earliness. 
—— 


SERRADELLA—A NEW FODDER CROP. 


DR. A. W. THORNTON, WHATCOM CO., WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
—— 

Serradella is a valuable fodder plant indigenous to Portugal, 
and recently introduced into this country from Europe, but not 
yet very generally known. I made two sowings of it the past sea- 
son, the first, April 18th, upon a light clay of moderate fertility. 
This was all upland which had been in clover for several years, and 
was in good tilth. It appeared above ground May 3d and made very 
slow growth until June 20th, when it began to blossom, after which 
it seemed to take a fresh start and grew rapidly, attaining a height 
of four or five feet by September 29th, having bloomed all that 
time. Some of the lower seed had then ripened, and it was har- 
vested. The second sowing, on muck land, May 16th, came into 
bloom July 26th, blooming continuously and remaining in active 
growth until the winter frosts came on. It formed a perfectly dense 
mat of verdure, completely smothering out all weeds, and al- 
though planted in drills three and a half feet apart, the ground 
was entirely hidden, the stems reaching a length of six feet, and 
being of a trailing habit. If cut while in blossom early in July a 
second cutting equally as heavy may be obtained in September. It 
will also prove a valuable mellowing crop, as it thoroughly mulches 
the land and prevents the growth of weeds during the entire sum- 
mer. Serradella is valuable for bee pasture, as the honey bee 
works upon it all the time, and the blossoming season is a long one. 
This plant will be found profitable as a soiling crop, as it keeps on 
growing until the late frosts, when every other green feed is used 
up. It also makes excellent hay, like clover and timothy, both of 
which it surpasses in nutritive value. For ensilage, its high nutri- 
tive ratio renders it a more valuable crop than corn. Ag green 
manure to turn under, it possesses a rapid growthand yields a large 
amount of fertilizing matter. It may prove the needed means of 
checking the spread of the chinch bug, as it has been found that 
where the ground can be kept cool and moist by a dense mass of 
vegetation the bugs die and the eggs decay. 

The following statement of the number of pounds of digestible 
food material in one hundred pounds of serradella hay, and also the 
number of pounds of plant food in one ton of this hay, compared 
with clover and timothy hay (from the first report of the Vermont 
experiment station), indicates its high value: 

COMPARISONS OF FEEDING VALUES. 


CLOVER. TIMOTHY. SERRADELLA. __ 
Percentages or pounds in one hundred pounds. 

















RL ih oak py Shiels oie mia wie eos 13.70 12.60 8.00 
Digestible —_— igi dems aa ils weber 6.74 3.51 10.82 
a eae 1.61 1.08 1.46 
Digestible non-nitrogenous matter... 25.92 28.56 45.92 
OEE 11.66 17.10 
Nutritive ratio (proportion of protein 

to the other elements).......... 1to6.2 1to13 t to 4.6 
Feeding value per ton.............. £14.00 $12.19 £18.90 


~ COMPARISONS OF MANURIAL VALUES. 
Pounds of Each Element in One Ton of the Hays. 





Le tp aa 36.6 25.1 45.4 

Phosphoric acid, pounds............ 13.2 10.0 18.0 

Potash. nounds............2e+00-- 44.0 31.6 52.0 
#5.55 $6.21 PLis0y 


Manurial value per ton..........--- 











It will be seen that it is much richer in digestible protein, the 
most valuable element of food, than either clover or timothy, and 
contains also much more sugar and starch or non-nitrogenous mat- 
ter. Consequently it has a higher nutritive ratio or value than 














«two hays. Allowing four and one-third cents per pound as 
the value of the digestible fat and protein, and nine-tenths of a cent 
per pound for the other elements (which is the usual basis allowed, 
and which gives average corn meal a feeding value of twenty 
dollars per ton), we find that the serradella hay has a feeding value. 
of nearly nineteen dollars per ton, whereas the same elements occur 
in timothy hay only to the amount of about twelve dollars. Not. 
only this, but the table shows that a ton of serradella hay containsa 
far larger amount of the three principal plant foods, which at seven- 
teen, six and four and a half cents per pound, respectively, make. 
the manurial value of the serradella nearly twelve dollars a ton. 

[We believe Dr. C. A. Goessmann, director of the Massachusetts 
experiment station, first grew serradella, and it was distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture last year. Dr. Goessmann reports 
it as growing from one to one and a half feet high at Amherst, 
preferring a moist, deep sandy soil, and yielding about ten tons of 
green fodder per acre, of which one-fifth was actual vegetable mat- 
ter. Time of seeding and mode of cultivation are about the same 
as for peas. The growth of the plant is slow until it blooms, when 
it rapidly increases in size and nutritive constituents. The close of 
the blooming period (about September 1st in Massachusetts) is the 
best time for cutting the crop. It is relished by cows and has been 
fed with satisfactory results. At the Pennsylvania experiment 
station in Centre county, serradella yielded seven tons of green, or 
one and a half tons of dry fodder per acre, cut August 2d, and four 
and a half tons of green and one and a half tons of dry fodder cut 
when the seed was ripe, October 4th, though it was still blooming. 
It was very palatable to stock, and under favorable conditions did 
well. Director Armsby reports that the plant yields about the same 
amount of starch and fat per acre as clover hay, but much less of 
every other nutriment except the ash or mineral elements, which 
were present in great abundance. This experience hardly bears out 
the claims for the crop made by our contributor, but serradella ig. 
certainly worthy of attention. } 
lp ce 


WINTERING CALVES. 
W. A. GRAHAM, INDIANA. 
oe 
Calves are the most difficult class of cattle to keep through the 
season of the year when farm stock has to be fed. As they are ex- 
pected to grow up and attain full development, every available 
mex s should be adopted to raise them to the greatest perfection. 
Un! :s handled with care and with strict attention to their welfare, 
their growth will be arrested,and injuries may be received which 
cannot be fully repaired by the best subsequent management. If 
cattle are stunted when young, they can never afterward be made 
to grow as thriftily as they would have done with proper treat- 
ment. Fine milch cows and large fat steers are obtained only by 
keeping them thrifty and growing rapidly all the time from the 
first of their existence until maturity. 
Only the best stock ought to be kept, as common scrub cattle 
eat as much, if not more, than those of improved breeds. It is 
surprising to see how many farmers cling to the old, common 





‘stock of the country when they could just as easily possess fine 


pure-bred or high grade cattle, and realize much greater profits than 
they can ever receive from scrubs. Calves of the best breeds are 
worth far more than those of common stock, and are not as much 
trouble to keep in a thrifty, healthy condition. When the heifers 
become old enough to breed, they can always be sold for more than 
beef price to raise calves from; while the steers at maturity will 
sell much quicker and at higher figures than common stock. An- 
other great advantage where the best breeds are kept is the high 
price that can be obtained for such calves as will do to keep for 
breeding purposes. Such calves can be sold at weaning time for 
more than a large steer will bring when three or four years old. 

A lot of good calves rightly kept are about as profitable to a 
farmer as any stock he can handle. Wintering them is not difficult 
if a person is prepared for the business by having good buildings 
to protect them from the weather. They need but little attention, 
as they can live eight and sometimes ten months of the year on the 
natural forage of the pastures. But they do better if fed in addition 
to the grass they get in the pastures through the late autumn and 
early winter months. It is advisable to feed them at least six 
months out of the tweive, to insure a more rapid growth. In the 
stables they do not require stalls or stanchions, but can all run to- 
gether the same as mules or sheep, and are little or no trouble to 
care for or feed. The greatest labor involved is to keep their apart- 
ments free from accumulations of filth, but if absorbents are always 
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convenient and are freely applied little time or labor will have to be 
expended. Calves should be fed all they will eat when in the stables 
—such food as bright hay, well-cured corn fodder, chop, etc., and 
allowed, if the weather is mild and clear, to run out on pasture 
awhile every day to eat grass; and for this purpose a field should be 
reserved for them, expressly for winter use. Calves managed in 
this way, if they are good stock, cannot fail to attain the most de- 
sirable standard. 








THE CLYDESDALE STALLION, LORD LYNEDOCH. 
—<>— 

We give herewith a faithful likeness of the imported Clydesdale 
stallion, Lord Lynedoch, 4,530 in the British stud book, 4,113 in 
the American. The animal is a stately specimen of the type 
which has proved so valuable to American farmers and breeders. 
He was foaled in Scotland in 1884, and imported in 1888 by Galbraith 
Brothers, Janesville, Wis. His sire was Lord Blantyre 2242, a son 


of the great Darnley 222. On his native heath he was a winner of 
many honors, having taken the prizes at four different exhibitions 
In 1888 he won the Milcalder premium of 


in 1886 ; and two in 1887. 
Ee 





THE 


the Highland and Agricultural Society before being brought to 
these shores, and fitly closed the year by taking the first at the 
American Horse Show in Chicago, to which was added the first 
premium of the American Clydesdale Horse Association. Lord 
Lynedoch is a massive horse, weighing two thousand three hundred 
pounds, and the substance is all in the right place. There is no 
stock in the country mcre profitable to breed from than such as 
this. For heavy draught horses, either pure bred or grades, there 
is a constant demand, both for heavy hauling in cities and for farm 
work. No breeders have been more prompt to recognize this want 
or more enterprising and intelligent in taking measures to supply 
it than Messrs. Galbraith Brothers. 





Trotting Horses With Arabian Sires.—There are several owners 
of large landed estates in England who are very sanguine as to the 
advantages of breeding trotters from Arabian horscs, and they are 
now making the experiment. They think that in the third genera- 
tion, perhaps in the second, they will get a fair proportion of trot- 
ters which will be equal te the American, if trained as well, and 
on as good a track, with equally light harness and vehicles. A 
breeder reports one of these horses as now trotting six and a half 





IMPORTED CLYDESDALE STALLION LORD 





miles in twenty-eight minutes, attached to rather a heavy vehicle 
with three persons in it. Ancther has done fourteen miles in fifty 
minutes. We should consider these excellent performances in 
America, especially as they were not done on a race track but on a 
country road. We shall be glad if English breeders prove entirely 
successful in their efforts, as the Arabians possess the best of feet, 
ivory-like bones, and tough, elastic muscle. Joined to this they 
are quite fearless on the road as to gun firing and bands of music, 
and do not shy, and are very hardy and enduring. The cross of 
Arabian stallions of the right form and action would be likely to 
succeed well on trotting mares. A. B. ALLEN, 





Oil Meal for Cattle.—The superior excellence of this food has been 
recently shown in England in an experiment of fattening cattle at 
Woburn, on the estate of the Duke of Bedford. On examining the 
carcasses after slaughter, the meat of the beasts whose rations con- 
tained a moderate propurtion of oil meal was found to be riper than 
that of those fed without a mixture of oil meal, and of a superior 
quality, and the fat was less pale in color. In addition to that, the 





LYNEDOCH. 

manure was considerably richer. This shows the importance of add- 
ing a due proportion of oil meal to the rations of fattening animals, 
and it is also fed with great advantage to store beasts of all kinds; 
for it assists much in the quicker and more perfect digestion of their 
other food, and keeps the stomach and intestines in excellent con- 
dition. With grain, Indian meal, or bran, the oil meal may be from 
one-eighth to one-fourth the quantity of the ration, the amount 
depending on the animal and its condition. Cotton-seed meal is 
often employed in place of linseed or oil meal, but is more harsh in 
its action on the digestive organs and perhaps of less real value in 
producing béef, but its manurial value is greater. 





Profit in Carrots.—Few root crops are more profitable than car- 
rots. They are an excellent food for horses and colts ; they stimulate 
the flow of milk in cows, and give a delightful flavor and color to 
the butter. Although there is usually not much sale for them in 
rural communities, in large cities great quantities can be readily 
disposed of. The price does not often go below fifty cents per 
bushel, and we have known them to sell for more than double that 
price. On ordinary land, and with rather less than ordinary culti- 
vation, we have grown at the rate of about 500 bushels per acre. 
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WINTER: FEEDING OF - COWS. 
HENRY STEWART. 

Natural processes are all based upon special laws, any deviation 
from which interferes with the product and gives it an abnormal 
character. This fact prevails all through vegetable and animal life 
and in those changes of matter upon which the science of chemistry 
is based. There is no more complicated process in nature than the 
product of butter from the varied food which we give to a cow. 
Foods differ in their composition and in their effect upon the condi- 
tion of the cow; also in their effect upon the character of the milk 
and of the butter made from it. In feeding cows in the winter the 
dairyman comes into contact with all the varied results from the 
difference of foods and the changed condition of the cows; and be- 
sides this, he has the adverse influence of the cold weather to strug- 


gle with. Thus the winter feeding of the cow is a subject for very 


careful study and practice. 

Food performs two offices in the process of nutrition. It sus- 
tains the vital heat of the animal and furnishes matter to supply 
the waste of muscular and other tissue. It also provides material 
for those products which are made a source of profit by farmers 
outside of the actual growth of the animal itself, and which, as re- 
gards a cow, are milk and butter. But these products are only the 
surplus left after the physical needs of the cow have been supplied,— 
and it is important to remember this. A cow may live through the 
winter on the south side of a straw stack in the North, or in a wood 
range in the South upon the dead leaves and the browse. Buta 
cow thus fed makes no profit for its owner; in fact, it loses a large 
part of the growth it made during the previous summer. It may 
be kept from losing in this way by somewhat better feeding with 
hay alone; but there is no profit; not even the manure affords 
any gain. The animal keeps even and no more. Thirty pounds 
of good hay is the standard ration for keeping a cow of 1000 
pounds live weight in even condition through the winter. For 
200 days this would: amount to three tons: of hay, and the cost of 
this hay would be expended in the mere support of a cow dur- 
ing the idle period of the winter, when, usually, she is not in 
profit. A large number of the cows kept in dairies, and nearly all 
kept on farms, are thus unprofitably wintered; and this cost is 
scarcely ever charged against the summer product. As very few 
cows make an income of more than thirty-five or forty dollars in 
the productive season, it is easily seen that the winter feeding in- 
volves a loss of a vast amount of money that might and should be 
saved by more skillful practice. 

The only profitable animal on a farm or in a dairy is one that is 
kept either growing or producing all the time. It is too commonly 
supposed that cows are necessarily idle in the winter; that the rig- 
orous season precludes the making of butter. This idea is wholly 
wrong and doubly unprofitable. It forces the largest product of 
the year to be made in the summer months when the hot weather 
is unfavorable to the quality and keeping of the butter, which is 
thus sold at an inferior price; and it causes the large waste of food 
above referred to. Cows should be kept busy all the year. A good 
cow—and none other should be kept—should be making butter 
nine months in the year, and almost any cow will do this with the 
right feeding. No doubt there is much in the breed of a cow, but 
breed is nothing without feed, and feeding has had very much to do 
with excellence of breed. My experience has been that there are 
very few cows indeed that will not respond profitably to high feed- 
ing. In my dairy, just now, is a six-year-old common cow, that 
never tasted grain food until I bought her three years ago for nine- 
teen dollars. She then, with a calf two months old, gave six quarts 
of milk a day and three pounds of butter weekly. Now with a calf 
eight months old she is giving nine quarts daily and a little more 
than seven pounds of butter weekly. She will continue profitable as 
she has done before until March, when she will be dried off pre- 
vious to having her next calf, late in April next. I have had many 
instances like this in my dairy experience. I advocate high feeding, 
especially in the winter. Fifteen pounds of the best hay and ten or 
twelve pounds of mixed corn meal and bran can be given profitably 
to any cow, unless she is a most extraordinary one. If milk is not 
given in return for this feed the cow will get fat and should be 
turned into beef, and in this way the cost of feed will be returned, 
and a poor cow for the dairy will be put out of the way. 

It is a question often discussed how many times a day a cow 
should be fed. In regard to this the judgment of the cow is worth 


more than that of the owner. Two good meals, one early in the mcrn- 
ing and one late in the evening, with an interval of fourteen hours be- 














tween, in the middle of which a light~meal is given, are certainly 
most satisfactory to a cow. Let a person judge for himself. Usually 
he feeds them before breakfast and after supper. But he himself 
gets a good dinner between these times, or he feels a disagreeable 
sensation of hollowness and weakness in the stomach. <A cow will 
unquestionably feel the same, and she shows it by calling for food 
in her very eloquent way. To insure her best product a cow must 
be kept satisfied, contented and happy; and like many of her own- 
ers she is happiest on a well filled stomach. Hence I approve of, 
and practice, feeding a light meal of hay, or some other good fod- 
der at noon; and at least five pounds of good hay, with five or six 
pounds of grain food of some kind in the morning and the same in 
the evening. 


BEST EVERGREENS FOR HEDGES. 
W. D. BOYNTON, WISCONSIN. 
ee 

In point of utility, as well as of ornament, it is desirable in many 
instances to surround the yard or lawn with an evergreen hedge. 
To a considerable extent it protects the lawn surface from the dry, 
parching winds of summer, and tends to secure an even distribu- 
tion of snow in winter. It is, in fact, a miniature wind-break. It 
serves to mark the boundaries of the lawn, and at the same time 
forms a beautiful background which aids greatly in bringing out 
the beauties of shrubs and foliage plants. It isa sort of compro- 
mise, too, between the fenced and fenceless grounds. Comparative- 
ly few people wish their grounds to be entirely open, with nothing 
to indicate the boundary. A low, ornamental hedge may be no real 
obstacle to invasion by man or beast, but it adds an air of complete- 
ness to one’s domain that is not found in the open lawn or yard. 

As evergreen hedge plants, the Arbor Vitzes no doubt rank first 
in point of general adaptability. Of these the American Arbor Vitz 
(Thuja occidentalis) is. best adapted to our purposes. It is a native 
of this country, thrives in most soils, and will stand a great deal of 
trimming and training. Its growth is hardly as rapid as that of 
some other evergreens, but when once fairly established in the form 
of a hedge, this is a point in its favor rather than against it. Rank 
growers are too impatient of restraint, and inclined to reach over 
bounds. A ragged hedge is a wretched object—an eye-sore to all. 

The Chinese Arbor Vitz (Thuja orientalis) makes a very neat 
low hedge or border. Its growth, however, is more upward than 
lateral. It is not as hardy as the American varieties. None of the 
Arbor Vitzs or cedars hold their color in winter. They take ona 
brown and sometimes even blackish tinge. 

The Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) is rapidly growing in 
favor asa hedge plant. It is of more rapid growth, and seems to 
bear transplanting and removal better than the Arbor Vitees. It is 
peculiarly adapted to dry, sandy, and rocky locations. It is fre- 
quently found growing in a wild state on rocky bluffs and from 
clefts and rifts where seemingly there is no soil for the roots to get 
a foot-hold in. It has a fine, thick foliage and makes a beauti- 
ful hedge. Those who have dry, sandy locations cannot do better 
than plant the Red Cedar. 

Almost any of the Spruce or Fir family can be trained into 
hedge growth, though rather coarse for this purpose. They hold 
their color well in winter. Where a tall screen is needed to shut 
some unsightly part of the premises from view, these varieties may 
be used to excellent advantage, and especially the Norway spruce, 
which is finely formed, hardy, and a rapid grower. 








Protecting Trees Against Rabbits.—If any of the readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are troubled with rabbits barking their 
trees they will find relief from their depredations by tearing old 
guano bags or any old rags into strips and winding them around the 
trunk of the tree, as a wrapper is put on a cigar, beginning at the 
ground, winding as high as necessary and tying the end with twine to 
keep it toits place. But when spring comes do not fail to remove this 
protection. If you neglect it you may learn, to your sorrow, that 
the means that protected your trees during the winter may harbor 
insects during the summer months and destroy your fruit or trees, 


or perhaps both. J. E. W. 





Lunatics in the Potato Field.—A successful effort at potato rais- 
ing was made during last summer at the Iowa Hospital for the In- 
sane. On a little less than forty acres the crop was 8,125 bushels. 
The work of cultivation was done chiefly by the patients of the 
asylum. The average per acre in this instance was about three 
times the average for the country at large. The patients were evi- 
dently sane on the potato question. 
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COMBINED TENEMENT AND POTATO STORAGE HOUSE. 


as a dwelling for a farm hand and a store-house for potatoes. genous food ; but better still, grow the cab 


little too slow for the season in heading up, showed a marked im- 
Cd provement in an almost incredibly short time. It would be profit- 

We give herewith a perspective view and plans of abuilding on | able for any farmer to grow a piece of cabbage for stock alone, as 
the farm of T. E. Platt, Fairfield Co., Conn., planned and occupied | an acre will produce from fifteen to twenty-five tons of rich nitro- 


bage for market and 


The structure is two stories high, twenty-eight by thirty-six feet, | feed the refuse—soft heads, stumps, and outside leaves—and get 
with a foundation wall of field stone. Fig. 1 shows the east front | from that part enough to pay the entire cost of production. R. 





and the south end. The lower span of the roof is covered with 
shingles and the upper part with tin. The cellar, Fig. 2, is eight Cleanliness in Drying Apples.—One of th 
feet three inches high in the clear, with stone walls two feet thick, of this country is in the counties of Wayne 
laid dry and pointed inside to the earth line, and in lime mortar | Niagara in Western New York. Apples are 
above that. The win- : 

dows of the cellar 
are all furnished with 
double sash, placed y 
four inches apart to 7 
exclude frost. The 
outside of the build- 
ing is covered with 
vertical boards, seven- ff 
eighths of an inch 
thick, dressed on both 
sides, tongued and {f 
grooved, the joints 
battened, and the & 
whole neatly painted. 
The east side of the J 
cellar is occupied by § 
potato bins having RX 




























e great apple regions 
, Monroe, Orleans and 
largely transported to 
the Atlantic city mar- 
kets, and thence ex- 
ported to foreign 
lands, but in recent 
years the evaporating 


“1 business has grown to 


large dimensions, and 


7 4 the production and 


export of the dried 
fruit has greatly in- 
creased. Within a 
part of the area of the 
counties above named 
are some 1,600 evapo- 
rating establishments, 
some of them dispos- 
ing of 1,000 bushels of 
apples each day. Not 








slatted bottoms five AAM', 
inches above the floor, ! 
and movable sections 4 
for convenience in}, 
filling and emptying. 
A portion of the cellar 
is partitioned off for ' 
domestic purposes, {i iaiag 

and the remainder, i 

not occupied by the [YAWN 

elevator, is used for “ Spa _ 

storage of potatoes in FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF POTATO HOUSE. 

boxes and barrels. The cellar is ventilated by openings in the | in the freight charges upon the dried fruit. 











less than 30,000 hands 
are employed and the 
value of the product 
runs into the millions. 
As 100 pounds of the 
fruit yield about 
twelve pounds of the 
dried product, some 
idea of the drain upon 
the orchards may be 
formed. There is, of 
course, a great saving 
A case of fifty pounds 


chimney; also by the elevator shaft. The cellar is ceiled with from New York to Liverpool would cost thirty cents, while the 
dressed and matched lumber. With the thick walls and double | equivalent in apples would cost $2.25. There is also the loss from 


windows a uniform temperature of thirty to forty degrees is | deterioration in the fresh fruit from which t 


he evaporated is free. 


maintained at all times. The seed potatoes remain dormant | One point is of the greatest importance in the production of dried 
until wanted in spring. The plan of the first floor is shown in Fig. | fruit in evaporating establishments, and that is the element of 
3. The doors are marked D, the windows W, and C is the | scrupulous cleanliness. We have seen carelessness and neglect in 


chimney. The south end contains a kitchen and sitting room, | S0me concerns which if witnessed by a cons 


umer would turn him 


finished with two-coat walls and ceilings. The wood-work is | forever against this product. They should make cleanliness a habit. 





painted. Double doors (D D) in the rear open upon the main 
floor, and a loaded wagon may be driven directly in upon the floor, 


How to Dispose of Small Potatoes.—The markets of all the great 








TEN) WENT in bushel boxes. If dry, Cull potatoes are not sal- KITCHEN 
they are immediately | able, except at prices so P.. 
sent to the cellar by | low that the cost of jp» ™. cy 
means of the elevator, | freight and commission is — % en 
which has a capacity of | scarcely realized. Farm- — 

twelve bushels. If damp ers should economize in SITTING ROOM 
they are left in the store- | freight, as it is a heavy |“ 
room to dry. A portion | item. Small or defective 
of this room is fitted up | potatoescan be used with |. 
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oo : = and unloaded at the ele- | astern cities will take at OE Bg aa “lee 
or" vator. In this room the a profit to shippers two wer 
potatoes are received as rades of tatoes, the 
CELLAR. £ po ’ 
FoR they come from the field | best and the second best. |“ * 


STORAGE AND PACKING 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF CELLAR. 


as an office. The second | advantage on the farm. 


floor contains two sleep- | gteamed or boiled, they FIG. 8. PLAN 





o w Ww 


OF FIRST FLOOR. 


ing rooms directly over the dwelling rooms, and the remainder is | wil] take the place of at least one-third their weight of corn meal if 
used for the storage of barrels, boxes, etc. | fed to pigs. One mash wéekly, when carefully prepared with a 





Cabbage for Live Stock.—By the liberal use of cabbage I have | farm horses or roadsters. Poultry of all kind 
been able not only to keep up but to largely increase the yield from 
my cows, and that without any deleterious effect either upon the 
animals or the product. I began to feed very moderately—fearing 


creased the ration until I was feeding very nearly as much as the 
>ows would eat with a relish. Calves also do well on it, and a 


small addition of wheat bran, is most excellent as an alterative for 


s, laying or fattening, 


willingly accept an evening ration of hot potatoes. Nothing is 
better for laying hens all through the severe months of winter than 
a hot mess of baked potatoes, to which can be added a small pro- 


night. This same feed is most grateful to ducks intended for early 
spring markets. Keep the small potatoes at home and use them up, 


| 
Jhat the flavor ef the milk might be impaired—and gradually in- | portion of cold corn meal which has been swelled in the oven over 


lot of young pigs, turned in upon a patch of 3,000 heads that werea ! and thus “ put money in thy purse.” 
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THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
— 

After twenty-one years of youth, the Grange, as the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry is popularly called, enters upon its larger 
career well qualified by varied and long experience to carry on the 
work that devolves upon the great national organization of Amer- 








COL, JAMES H. BRIGHAM, OF OHIO, 
Master of the National Grange. 
ican farmers. While farmers are also co-operating for mutual 
benefit in other societies, the Grange stands pre-eminent for the 
perfection, resources, experience and age of its organization. 

The system upon which the Grange is organized is at once sim- 
ple, equitable and complete. The local or subordinate grange is 
composed of persons engaged in agriculture who are over fourteen 
years old, and of both sexes, woman being recognized as the equal 
of man throughout the Order. The masters (and their wives) of 
the subordinate granges comprise the State Grange, at which the 
other members of the local bodies have the right to participate 
except in voting. The masters (and their wives) of the State 
Granges make up the National Grange, at which all members may 
also be heard. District or county (also called Pomona) granges 
may be formed by the union of neighboring clubs. The local body 
meets one to four times a month, the district grange monthly or 
quarterly, and the State and National bodies annually. The Grange 
thus brings the farmer and his family in close communion with his 
contemporaries in town, county, State and Nation, so that all may 
work together when desired. The laws governing the order in 
essential matters originate in the National Grange, from which also 
emanate the charters of all local, county or State Granges. 

The financial backing comes from the initiation fee of $3 for men 
and $1 for women, with the dues of $1.20 yearly from each mem- 
ber, of which five cents goes to the National, fifteen cents to State 
and the rest to the subordinate grange treasury. A system of 
secret work is established for binding the members together and 
for drilling them in the excellent precepts of the Order, while a few 
simple pass-words protect Fatrons everywhere from imposition and 
insure them a welcome wherever the Grange exists. These secret 
features have been frequently objected to, but it is a mild and 
harmless secrecy that serves sufficiently its purpose. The broad and 
liberal aims of the Patrons of Husbandry cannot be better stated 
than in the language of its ‘‘ Declaration of Purposes”: 

“To develop a better and higher manhood and womanhood 
among ourselves. To enhance the comforts and attractions of our 
homes, and strengthen our attachments to our pursuits. To foster 
mutual understanding and co-operation. To maintain inviolate our 
laws, and to emulate each other in labor, to hasten the good time 
coming. To reduce our expenses both individual and corporate. 





| To buy less and produce more, in order to make our farms self-sus- 
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taining. To diversify our crops, and crop no more than we can cul- 
tivate. To condense the weight of our exports, selling less in the 
bushel and more on hoof and in fleece; less in lint, and more in 
warp.and woof. To systematize our work, and calculate intelli- 
gently on probabilities. To discountenance the credit system, the 
mortgage system, the fashion system, and every other system tend- 
ing to prodigality and bankruptcy. > 

‘*We propose meeting together, talking together, working to- 
gether, buying together, selling together, and, in general, acting to- 
gether for our mutual protection and advancement, as occasion 
may require. We shall avoid litigation as much as possible by arbi- 
tration in the Grange. We shall constantly strive to secure entire 
harmony, good will, vital brotherhood among ourselves, and to 
make our Order perpetual. We shall earnestly endeavor to sup- 
press personal, local, sectional, and national prejudices, all un- 
healthy rivalry, all selfish ambition. Faithful adherence to these 
principles will insure our mental, moral, social and material 
advancement.” 

While this brief quotation epitomizes the declared purposes of 
the Order, the Grange is of course just what its members make it. 
Since financial co-operation, or buying where they could buy the 
lowest and selling where they could sell the dearest, was the great 
object of members in the early history of the Grange, it was not 
surprising that it had a mushroom growth, and in 1874 consisted of 
about twenty-two thousand subordinate Granges, with a member- 
ship of over eight hundred thousand. The primary features of the 
organization as an educator—so as to teach the farmer how to coe- 
operate in advancing his social, moral, political and general welfare 
as well as financial improvement—being so neglected, the foundation 
was not strong enough to sustain this growth, and a great depression 
in the Order ensued for a time. During the past half dozen years, 
however, the social and educational objects have been brought more 
to the front. The Grange has divested itself of the large class who, 
oblivivus to its real principles, joined simply fcr the money there 


JAMES DRAPER, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Overseer of the National Grange. 
was in it, and has repaired its foundations with such success that 


there has been a constant and steady development. The Grange 
has at present a complete organization in every State and Terri- 
tory, Arkansas and Dakota alone excepted. Two hundred new 
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Granges were organized during the past year, and the membership 
to-day exceeds half a million, including the female portion of the 
Order. 

The new spirit that now permeates the organization pays great 
attention to bringing out the talents of the young people as well as 
of the farmers’ wives. The most successful Granges to-day are 
those which have well-arranged programmes for each meeting, so 
that in addition to considering the matters of buying and selling 
together, and of farm crops and work, subjects of peculiar interest 
to the feminine and juvenile portions of the agricultural community 
are considered. This not only keeps up an active interest, but gives 
a standing and strength to the Grange which it would not otherwise 
acquire. Many Granges have built halls, operate stores, creameries 
or cheese factories, fire insurance companies, and in other ways 
conduct co-operative manufacture or buying and selling on a more 
or less extensive scale. The influence of the farmers as expressed 
through this organization is felt at the session of every Legislature 
and of Congress, and 








smaller way the executive qualities so much needed in his Grange 
work—as may be inferred from our illustration of the salient 
features of his farm-home, which contrasts the limited farming of 
the East with the more extensive operations of the West, as shown 
by Col. Brigham on his two large farms in Northeastern Ohio. Mr. 
Draper has a public and a private office as systematically arranged 
as any business man’s office, and these, also, our artist has depicted. 





Don’t Stint the Calves.—A calf is worth nearly as much as a cow. 
Not that it will bring as much money, but at a very small outlay it 
will be brought to a cow, and if well fed and cared for it will make 
a good cow. The best of all grain foods for a calf is bran, and 
although the standard feeding tables give rye bran a higher value 
than wheat bran, the latter is considerably the better food. Wheat 
bran contains more than three per cent of sugar and rye bran less 
than one per cent. Sugar being wholly digestible and easily 
changed into vital heat, wheat bran is a good food for young ani- 
mals in the winter. At 
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its progressive and 
reasonable demands 
are very generally 
acceded to. The pres- 
ent Inter-State Com- 
merce law is a devel- 
opment of justice in 
transportation for 
which the Grange is 
entitled to much cred- 
it. The policy of the 
Order may well be in- 
ferred from the char- 
acter of the men and 
‘women who compose 
it—generally the pro- 
gressive class of men 








OVERSEER DRAPER’S NEW 
who make farming their business. The new master of the 
National Grange, Col. J. H. Brigham, is one of the foremost 
agriculturists of Ohio, master of the State Grange for several years, 
where he has been long prominent in the State Board of Agri- 
culture and the State Experiment Station, a successful practical 
farmer on a large scale, and an indefatigable worker in everything 
he undertakes. The highest officer in the Order, though the National 
Master is recognized as such by the general public, is James Draper, 
of Massachusetts, who has long exerted a potent influence in local 
and State affairs. He has done perhaps as much as any one man 
to bring the Order from adversity to success. As Worthy High 
Priest of the Seventh Degree, Mr. Draper has sole charge of the 
ritualistic features of the Grange, with the executive labors at- 
tendant upon the perfect discipline and permanent building up of a 
thorough and efficient system of organization—the key to the 
permanence and power of the Patrons of Husbandry. In his own 
ibusiness as a thrifty Yankee farmer, nurseryman and florist, Mr, 
Draper (who is also Overseer of the National Grange) applies in a 








the same price per 
pound as corn it is 
worth twice as much, 
not only for its nitro- 
g gen, but for the phos- 
oo. => phates it contains and 
- ae which go to make up 
= bone. This is the reason 
of its high value for 
feeding young stock, 
colts and pigs as wellas 
calves. It is a safe food. 
No one ever hurt his 
animals by giving them 
too much bran. It has 
every element of hay 
and corn combined, 
but while it is a good 
food it should be used 
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judiciously. A calf six or eight months old will do well on two 
pounds daily of it, which, costing two cents, is very cheap feeding. 
The very best of the hay should be reserved for the calves and with 
bran it will cause the young things to grow steadily all the winter. 
Cruelty to Animals in Winter.—Blows and bodily injuries are 
not the only cruelties perpetrated upon animals. There is a nega- 
tive or passiye cruelty which consists in not doing what conduces 
to their comfort and well being. Warmth is necessary to the com- 
fort and health of animals, and in the rigorous extremes of winter, 
the dry cold of the North, and the chilling dampness of the South 
(still more intolerable than dry cold), protection and shelter are 
peremptory. When an animal is suffering by reason of cold its 
owner is suffering in his pocket, usually the most sensitive place, 
but too often ignored. Food is wasted and substance is lost ; every 
tremor and shiver of the chilled muscles costs money to the owner. 
Hence it is a true economy to keep the stock warm, especially the 
young ones, 
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AN ALARMING AND INSIDIOUS DISEASE. 


Tuberculosis in Cows a Cause of Consumption in the Human Family. 
F. E. RICE, M. D., M. R. C. V. S. 

Of all the diseases affecting the domesticated animals not one 
is so full of danger to human life as tuberculosis. No disease is so 
widely distributed. No disease claims more victims; the young, 
the old, the weak, the strong alike, go down before it. No class 
escapes its ravages. No part of the civilized world is exempt from 
its death-dealing effects. Of every one hundred persons dying, 
twenty-eight die of tuberculosis. An article in the Archives de 
Medicine says: ‘‘Of the combined population of France, Germany 
and Russia—amounting to 230,000,000—the annual deaths were 
869,000; while of the total population of the globe—968,000,000— 
three millions die annually of consumption.” Turning to animal 
statistics, we find that there are in the United States about 14,522,- 
083 cows. The population of the United States census in 1880 was 
50,152,810. If, as is estimated, ten per cent of our cows have tuber- 
culosis, then one in almosi every thirty-five of our population is 
exposed to infection. Of our Jerseys, twenty per cent have this 
disease; consequently the ratio of infection among the Jersey- 
consuming population is much larger than among people using the 
foed products of other breeds. An examination of beef taken to 
the London (England) abattoirs has shown that eighty per cent of 
it is tuberculous ; while to return to this continent we find that in 
Mexico, the only State giving statistics, thirty-four per cent of the 
beef animals are.affected. From the foregoing, together with what 
is knewn of the many ways in which tubercle is propagated, it 
will be seen that any attempt at estimating the magnitude of the 
danger to both human and animal life must stop short of the truth. 

TUBERCULOSIS IS A CONTAGIOUS GERM DISEASE, 


attacking the mucous membranes, the glands and the large organs 
of man and the domesticated animals; and is caused by a specific 
germ, the Bacillus Tuberculosis. But while this germ is the prime 
cause of the disease, there are accessory, or predisposing causes. 
These, in order of importance, are: First, heredity, a tuberculous 
parent transmitting the disease, either directly, to the next suc- 
ceeding generation, or indirectly and through it to following 
generations. Second, breeding. This factor is more active the 
closer the consanguinity, brought about in bovines by what is 
known as in-and-in breeding. Third, climate. Damp and cold air, 
especially the former, not only predisposes to the disease, but 
intensifies it, while dry air protects against it and lessens its sever- 
ity. That this is true is proven by the fact that the disease is rare 
and of slow progress in the Swiss mountains, upon the Cordilleras 
of Spain, and the plateaus of Abyssinia and Persia, while in the 
cold and damp parts of the English Channel Islands, Auvergne in 
France and the Northeastern districts of the United States, the 
disease is frequent and virulent. In a word, the influence of a 
climate uniformly hot and dry, or cold and dry, is to suppress the 
disease. In connection with the above is the question of antagonism 
between tuberculosis and malaria. At the International Congress 
of physicians and veterinarians, held in Paris in July, 1888, Dr. De 
Brun, of Beyrout, Syria, stated that tubercle was almost unknown 
there until, as a result of reclaiming malarious districts, malaria 
disappeared. These observations were substantiated by M. Piot, 
veterinarian at Cairo. On the other hand, the late Prof. Flint held 
that no such antagonism existed. Fourth. conformatien. Narrow 
or shallow chested animals are predisposed to the disease. Fifth, 
all debilitating influences, chief among which are too early and 
frequent breeding, and improper hygiene, the latter including poor 
ventilation and improper food. 

Once the disease is acquired, certain changes occur, a know]l- 
edge of which is important. Wherever the bacillus above alluded to 
becomes located there is inflammation and consequent breaking 
down of the tissues. From this the disease may go on to one of two 
terminations: the softened tissues may dry up, and becoming 
hardened, the disease be either permanently or, what is more 
dangerous to others, temporarily cured. Failing to terminate in 
this way, secondary crops of tissue-softening occur, and the animal 
dies of exhaustion, hemorrhage or blood poisoning; or (what is 
more frequent in the cow) lives out its natural life, a source of 
infection to other animals and to man if the animal is milked. 

It may seem surprising that with this knowledge of the disease 
it should not long ago have been stamped out. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that until recently eminent physicians have dis- 
puted the contagiousness of tuberculosis and have maintained that 
the bacillus has nothing to do with the disease. The contrary 











however, has been clearly demonstrated. In 1848, Klencke induced 
tuberculosis in bovines by inoculating them with tuberculous matter- 
taken from man. In 1865, Villeman isolated the virus of tubercule. 
In 18738, St. Cyr, of the veterinary school at Lyons, France, first de- 
monstrated the identity of human and bovine tubercle. In 1881, 
Koch isolated the germ upon which contagion depends. To Gerlach. 
an eminent German veterinarian, belongs the honor of showing- 
(in 1868) that the disease may be transmitted to man by the milk- 
of a diseased cow. 
CONSUMPTION IN THE MILK WE DRINK. 

The propagation of tuberculosis among bovines occurs by twe: 
means, heredity and contagion. In man, the disease is in many 
cases acquired from the cow. Dr. Brush, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y... 
in a paper read before the State Medical Society, says: ‘One: 
simple fact that strengthens my belief that human bacillary tuber- 
culosis is all derived from the bovine species is, that where this ani- 
mal does not exist pulmonary consumption is unknown. The Kir— 
ghis on the steppes of Russia, who have no cows, have domesticated. 
the horse, using its milk, meat and skin, and a case of pulmonary 
consumption has never been known to exist among the tribe. The: 
Esquimau has no cows, neither has he pulmonary phthisis, and I 
think it can be laid dewn as a fact that where the dairy cow is un— 
known pulmonary consumption does not prevail.” 

That man should get tuberculosis from the cow is not strange- 
when the opportunities for such infection are remembered. The: 
milk, blood, flesh, and the organs may, and in most cases do, con— 
tain the infectious germ ; yet upon these man depends for the most 
nourishing part of his food. But further: man is compelled by 
the law of the State to protect himself against small pox by sub- 
mitting to inoculation with virus obtained from the cow, a virus. 
which, if the udder from which it is taken be tuberculous, is almost 
certain to induce the disease in the one vaccinated. 

THE FORM AND PRESENCE OF THE DISEASE. 


The more common and recognizable forms of tuberculosis in: 
bovines are: First, tuberculosis of the intestines,.the trouble mani- 
festing itself by a chronic diarrhea and dysentery. Second, tuber- 
cular enlargement of the superficial lymphatic glands. These- 
glands are located about the throat, the front, inner and lower part 
of the shoulder, and just in front of the stifle. Of course other- 
glands are enlarged, but those mentioned may be seen or felt. 
These enlargements may or may not inflame, and form open sores, 
but whether they do or not, their enlargement is of itself evidence of © 
tuberculosis. In this connection should be noticed the fact of the 
udder being a very frequent seat of the disease. The liability to con- 
found tuberculosis of the udder with simple garget makes this a 
dangerous form of the disease. Third, inflammation of the joints. 
Such inflammation is attended by persistent lameness. When 
present, tuberculosis is to be suspected. There are other manifes-- 
tations of the disease. If the lungs are affected there will be cough 
with or without the expectoration and discharge of flaky mucus. 
from the nose. In some cases a dry and persistent cough is the- 
only symptom; its presence is very significant. There may be- 
emaciation and general weakness, but if! many cases the disease- 
is so insidious that only an expert can detect its presence. 

THE NEED OF STAMPING OUT TUBERCULOSIS 
can be emphasized by stating a few facts, Every food product of 
the tuberculous bovine will induce tuberculosis in the person con- 
suming it. The breath of a tuberculous animal or person is liable to- 
cause the disease in others. The following case, reported in the- 
Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, No. 37, 1878, is interesting: ‘In a 
lying-in hospital in Berlin was a nurse whose business it was to- 
resuscitate children who were born asphyxiated, by breathing into- 
their lungs. Of ten infants so treated, every one died of tubercu- 
losis. This nurse died, and a post mortem examination showed 
that her lungs were tuberculous. The children had healthy parents.” 

When for any reason a mother does not nurse her child, cows’ 
milk is substituted. How many children are being doomed in this. 
way to-day? Millions are annually spent to prevent the dairyman 
diluting milk with pure water, but not one dollar is spent in pre- 
venting his selling tuberculous milk. Do our wives and mothers: 
understand this? Physicians as a class know nothing about tuber- 
culosis in the cow. Dr. Brush—before referred to—says, that as. 
one result of his paper on bovine tuberculosis, he has received 
numerous inquiries regarding the detection of the disease, one prac- 
titioner writing that he had never seen a cow with tuberculosis. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
involves, first and above all else, competent and continuous veter- 
inary inspection of bovines. Until such inspection is provided for,. 
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together with State and Federal laws compelling the isolation and 
destruction of tuberculous animals, the devastation of herds and 
the sacrifice of human life will continue unchecked. France 


has placed tuberculosis under the contagious diseases act, and . 


England is about doing so. Why should not the people of this 
country have like protection? Meantime much may be done by 


individual or private effort. Let owners make the first cause of | 


tuberculosis—contagion—inoperative by isolating suspicious cases, 
and destroying such as are known to be affected. In-and-in 


breeding is a proximate cause of the disease, and should not be in- | 


discriminately practiced. Animals suspected of being tuberculous 
should under no consideration be used for breeding purposes. 


With the observance of these rules, together with the adoption of | 


such means as will protect animals against those faulty hygienic 
conditions which are known to cause the disease indirectly, tuber- 
culosis would soon cease to be. 
HERDWICK SHEEP. 
<> 

It is stated that not less than twenty-three well-defined and 
distinct breeds of sheep are bred and kept in the British Islands. 
Of these the various classes of Downs and the three leading long 


' 


and broken regions of the United States for which this hardy cliff- 
dwelling race of sheep would seem to be welladapted. Possibly 
some enterprising breeder may introduce an experimental flock 
either on some of the meager pastures of the Allegheny range or in 
the great regions beyond the Western plains. 





FEEDING VALUE OF BUTTERMILK. 
— 

While calves should never be given any sour food, and should 
be fed only upon sweet skimmed-milk warmed to eighty degrees, 
the sour milk and buttermilk will be very useful to the pigs. 
Many useful experiments have been made in feeding pigs upon 
these kinds of milk with corn meal, which together make the most. 
profitable feeding in every way for these animals, furnishing a 
meat well mixed with lean and having hard firm fat. It has been 
supposed that buttermilk is not so nutritious as sweet milk, but 
experience and experiment do not confirm this belief. On the 
contrary, buttermilk has made slightly cheaper pork than the 
sweet skimmed-milk. Certainly the pigs seem to favor the sour 
food rather than the sweet. It may be that the lactic acid of the 
milk is an aid to digestion; it forms a part of the gastric fluid and 
may be reasonably supposed to help this process of nutrition ; at all 
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TYPICAL HERDWICK SHEEP. 


wooled breeds have, for many years, been also bred in America, 
and more recently the Dorsets have been imported and have proved 
a valuable addition to the sheep stock of the United States. Among 
the breeds which are still unknown on this side of the Atlantic is 
the Herdwick, of which our illustration shows typical specimens. 
These are peculiarly upland sheep, flourishing only on the hills of 
Cumberland. How or when they first came there is not positively 
known, but tradition says that the first progenitors of the breed 
were thrown ashore from a shipwrecked Spanish vessel. For activ- 
ity and impatience of restraint they are rivaled only by the Rocky 
Mountain ‘“ Bighorns.” They will clear any ordinary farm fence 
without hesitation, and travel at a rate of speed and for a distance 
which seem incredible. They become strongly attached to their 
native and accustomed grounds, and it is only when removed to 
new and strange locations that their independent spirit shows itself. 
They are hardy, easily kept and admirably well adapted to what is 
called ‘‘ rustling ”—that is, picking up their own living at all times of 
the year. The legs and faces of Herdwick lambs are black, but at 
the end of the second year they whiten out toa silvery gray. The 
ewes are hornless, but the rams have horns. The bodies are com- 
pact, with good quarters, and the mutton is of very fine quality. 
The fleece is light and of little value. There are many mountainous 











events, the acid affords nutriment and is not a waste, as some per-- 
sons seem to think. When fed with corn meal, which was valued 
at the market price of one cent per pound, the buttermilk has been: 
found worth one cent per gallon. Of course this depends upon the 
value of the pork which, in this case, was five cents per pound, a 
very low price for dairy-fed pork. At seven and one-half cents the- 
buttermilk would be worth one and one-half cents per gallon. In 
the use of this waste product, and skimmed-milk as well, it is an 
economy to feed it as soon as possible, mixing the corn meal or bran 
with it when it is fed. Over-sour food is not healthful, and this is: 
in nearly every case the cause of that unhealthful condition of pigs: 
which is marked by corroded or black teeth; and which is sup-. 
posed to be a disease in itself, instead of, more correctly, a product 
of disordered digestion. 





A New Feature in experiment station bulletins in reference to. 
fertilizer analyses is noticed in Bulletin 48 from the New Jersey 
station. It contains a large number of analyses of complete fertil-. 
izers, and on the last page gives a catalogue of the brands in the- 
laboratory to be analyzed. Thus the farmer who receives Bulletin 48: 
can see what fertilizers are to be referred to in the next bulletin. 
This is a matter of justice to the manufacturers. 
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CONVENIENCES FOR THE POULTRY HOUSE. 
HENRY BROWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
ae 
Looking after a flock of poultry requires a good many steps, 


and it is well to plan the houses and yards so as to save all the 


strength and time possible. The soil in the houses must be renewed 
every year. Instead of having the fences which separate one yard 
from the other all put up permanently, a large gate can be made 
close to each house so that the team which removes the old soil and 
brings new can go close to the front windows, through which the 
earth can be thrown, saving the handling of it two or three times. 
Some convenient internal arrangements of the poultry house are 
shown in the accompanying illustration. Ground oyster shell is 
now considered a necessity in every house and is kept by the fowls 














IMPROVED ARRANGEMENTS IN POULTRY HOUSES. 

all the time. Instead of throwing it on the ground, have a box or 
an old fruit can nailed to the partition to keep it in. For water 
dishes nothing is better than an old paint-keg cut down half way 
with one stave left for a handle. The old paint still sticking to the 
inside of the keg may be cleaned off by filling the keg with wood 
ashes well saturated with water, which after being allowed to soak 
awhile may be cleaned out, when the paint will come with it. This 
water dish is set on a low platform or box to prevent the hens 
scratching the sand into it and yet low enough to allow them to 
drink conveniently. The feed box for the morning feeding of warm 
dough ought not to be simply a pan or board placed on the ground 
in the middle of the house to receive the scratchings and droppings 
of the hens. It is made, as shown in the engraving, by fastening a 
board from six to eight inches wide like a shelf to the side of the 
pen about six inches from the ground, provided with a slatted 
cover to prevent the fowls from getting their feet into the food. 
This cover may be hung on hinges or leather straps and held up, 
while the dough is being put in, by a strap on the partition above. 
Both dishes and shelf can be on one side, and much room saved. <A 
platform is provided under the roost to catch the droppings, and 
under this the nests are placed, with access for the hens on the back 
side so that they will be dark. A drop is provided on the front to 
be raised in order to get the eggs. 





BLIND STAGGERS IN HOGS. 
CHASE, KANSAS. 
ee 

Blind staggers is a somewhat common disease of the hog, or 
rather it isa symptom. When sluggislmess is observed in any par- 
ticular animal of the herd, with want of appetite, it is an indication 
that ought not to be neglected for an hour. If the hog is ‘ off its 
feed” it should be separated from the herd and given especial care. 
Prompt action in quarantining a single animal may save a whole 
herd. Blind staggers in the hog is caused by what is ordinarily 
termed biliousness. From impaired digestion, congestion of the 
liver, or other causes, a portion of bile is taken up by the blood, and 
the “‘blind staggers” is simply an exaggerated ‘‘ swimming of the 
head.” The whites of the eyes present a jaundiced appearance, and 
the tongue has a dirty yellow coat, darker in the middle than at the 
edges; the discharges show that the bowels are constipated usually, 
but sometimes, there is diarrhea and high-colored urine. This com- 
plaint usually attacks hogs svon after the fattening process, or what 
is called fall feeding, begins. If the animals have been on pasture 
through the summer, with little or no corn, and are then put in the 
fattening pen and given all the corn they will eat, blind staggers 
are likely to develop in the first two weeks. The sudden change of 
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diet deranges the stomach, and this is the result. A little prudence 
will ordinarily prevent it. The grain feeding should begin while 
the hogs are yet in pasture, and gradually increase from day to day. 
This disorder rarely or never attacks fat hogs. The custom from 
time immemorial has been to cut off the tail, split the skin on 
the forehead, and put in salt or turpentine. If the attack is a severe 
one, this treatment will kill the hog every time. If the engorge- 
ment of the liver is not very great it may survive the treatment, but 
it will take some time to get over it. If the disease is fully de- 
veloped, the animal will stagger around nearly in a circle for three 
or four times and fall down, getting up in a weak, dazed sort of 
way, only to repeat the stagger. The proper thing to do is to let a 
stout man straddle the hog while it is standing up, and slip the 
noose of a stout cord or small rope over the nose and upper jaw, 
and another cord over the lower jaw. With these pull the mouth 
open. Take hold of the tongue with the left hand and pull it well 
out, holding the head up, and from a paper or spoon in the right 
hand pour a full half teaspoonful of calomel as far back on the 
tongue as possible, and let the animal go. A stick four or five 
inches long and an inch in diameter may be set upright between 
the jaws to prevent injury to the hand of the operator, but will be 
found more or less in the way. If the animal has been closely 
watched, however, there has probably been found opportunity to 
give it this dose of calomel while it would yet eat a little meal or 
drink a little milk. This medicine is tasteless, and for this reason 
can often be given in food when more nauseous medicine would be 
refused, and this is a point not to be despised in treating hogs. This 
dose is all that need be given in a great majority of cases, but it 
will be prudent to add a couple of tablespoonfuls of salts the next 
day, or as soon as the animal shows any desire to eat, and if neces- 
sary this amount may be divided into two or three doses. At the 
time of year when fattening begins, if any of the hogs do not take 
kindly to the corn, and it is often the case, it will be found of great 
benefit to give one-third of a level teaspoonful of calomel each 
morning for three or four mornings, and if they exhibit any signs 
of worms, add nearly as much santonine to each dose. Ina few 
days there will be a marked improvement in their eating, and they 
will be as lively as a six weeks’ pig, and there will be no further 
fear of blind staggers. 
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SECURING A WATER SUPPLY. 
te 
The accompanying illustration, from a sketch by R. G. Newton, 
Faulk county, Dakota, shows a cheap and practicable method of 
obtaining a supply of surface water. A narrow place is found in 
a shallow slough, such as abound in the prairie region. The site of 
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FARM WATER RESERVOIR. 
the proposed dam is marked by short stakes, the surface soil re- 


moved, and the dam constructed of puddled clay. It is two feet 
wide on the surface, with sides sloping at an angle of about fifty 
degrees. At one end of the dam a trough is fixed to act as a waste- 
weir. To make it, two pieces of scantling four by four inches and 
six feet long are imbedded lengthwise of the dam, to which the 
boards that are to form the bottom of the weir are firmly nailed. 
The sides of the trough, six inches wide, are then nailed in place. 
The scantlings being firmly imbedded in the dam, seven inches 
below the surface, hold the trough from washing out. Field bowl- 
ders are piled up at the lower end of the weir, to keep the waste 
water from washing away the earth and undermining the dam. All 
this work is done in summer, while the slough is dry. The rains 
and melting snows will soon fill the slough, making a surface pond. 
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A SECTIONAL FARM ROLLER. 
Pf —_ 


One of the most useful implements, next to those of absolute 
necessity, upon a well conducted farm is a roller. When the soil is 
heavy and tenacious the roller helps to crush the clods and level the 
rough surface, while a light, shifting soil is quite as much benefited 
by its compressing action. A roller consisting of a single long 
cylinder works at a great disadvantage in turning corners, the 
outer end having to travel over a much greater distance than the 
inner, so that it must sweep over the ground without revolving. 





FIG. 1.—A SECTIONAL ROLLER. 

This difficulty is largely obviated by making the roller in sections, 
each one of which turns independently of the others. We illustrate 
herewith a sectional roller which may be cheaply constructed and 
effective. It is in four sections. The frame shown in Fig. 1 is 
of oak or other tough, hard timber, three by four inches. The two 
side pieces are nine feet six inches long, the two end pieces three 
feet. A block of white oak or similar wood, eighteen inches in ex- 
treme length and nine inches wide, shaped as shown in Fig. 2, is 
, securely bolted to the lower 
edge of each end piece, to 
hold the boxes in which the 
outer ends of the axles re- 
volve. Three iron bars of 

FIG. 2.—ROLLER BOX. the shape shown in Fig. 2 are 
bolted, one in the middle of the frame, and one on each side half 
way to theend. These hold the boxes which support the inner 
journals. A stout piece of oak or white elm is bolted across the 
middle of the frame and extends in front where it servesasa tongue 
to which the double-tree and neck-yoke are attached. The cylinders 
may be made of wood or iron. 


HOW A SAILOR PROPS HIS APPLE TREES. 
W. E. PARTRIDGE, NEW JERSEY. 
te 
Why a sailor should so often ‘‘ take to” farming when he leaves 
the sea is a difficult question to answer, but he does, and usually 
makes a very successful farmer, his greatest triumphs being gener- 
ally achieved in the garden. But the sailor does not usually do 
things as other farmers do. My nearest neighbor, long retired from 
a seafaring life, has an excellent orchard, in which I have observed 











WIRE STAYS FOR SUPPORTING FRUIT TREES. 


a plan for holding up the branches of his widespreading apple trees. 
For convenience in gathering, the trees are made to take a decidedly 
low habit of growth. Spreading out is encouraged. This is very 
well in an off year, but when the trees bear their utmost how are 
the branches to be preserved from breaking down? This question 
my friend settled in a very novel fashion. 


I expected a forest of 








props would be placed under the widespreading limbs, for early 
in the season there were indications of a largecrop. The ground in 
the orchard was very rich and the neighbors who were more recent 
comers shook their heads. One morning the Captain dispelled all 
their fears. Alongside of each of the trees he planted a stout post 
and lashed it to the trunk to keep it in position. In some cases the 
post was a hemlock scantling fifteen feet long. In other cases a 
stout pole, longer or shorter according to the tree, was used. In any 
case the pole was long enough to reach well above the branches. 
From the top of the posts wire guys descended to each limb which 
needed support. The guys were in most cases old telegraph wire. 
In the top of the post a small spike was driven and a loop made in 
the end of the wire to go over it. Fora few of the trees ropes were 
used instead of wires, and ina part of the orchard old fence wire 
was made useful. The wire was not twisted about the limb, but 
was fastened to a saddle or block of wood on which the limb rested. 
On this block a soft packing was usually placed to protect the bark. 
The accompanying illustration shows how the work was done. The 
advantages of the plan were easily seen, for the space under the 
trees was as free from incumbrance as before. Every branch and 
twig could be supported even to the outer ends by simply adding 
another string or wire. There was no danger of a limb getting 
away from its support during a high wind. The number of props 
needed was small. Taking the device as a whole the neighborhood 
has voted it a very good one. 





A CORN MARKER. 


ee 

The check-rower and other improved implements for planting 
corn by horse power have, to some extent, superseded the practice 
of hand planting on the large farms of the prairie region, but their 
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SERVICEABLE CORN MARKER. 


use has not become universal, even in Illinois, while in the States 
where corn is less a staple crop, the greater part of the corn-plant- 
ing is still done by hand. Our illustration shows a very cheap and 
effective device for marking five rows at once. The tunners are of 
oak or other hard-wood plank, two inches thick, three feet long 
and six inches wide, with the front rounded like a sled runner. The 
middle and two next runners are rigidly held together by twe 
strips, each four inches wide and seven feet two inches long, firmly . 
bolted or screwed to the upper edges of the three runners. The 
two outer runners are each fastened by similar transverse bars 
three feet seven inches long, and attached to the middle runners by 
hinges. Diagonal braces support the outer frames, and similar ones 
near the middle project forward far enough to serve as draught- 
bars. A tongue from an ordinary two-horse wagon is attached te 
these by a long bolt. A guide consisting of a piece of two-inch 
plank eighteen inches long and six inches wide is firmly fastened 
to a-.bar two by four inches, seven feet two inches long. A half- 
inch hole at the other end of the bar is slipped over an iron pin 
driven for the purpose in either of the outer runners. A cord 
attached to the guide has a hook at the further end which is slipped 
into the hame-ring of the horse. The outer runners may be folded 
over on top of the middle ones when the marker is not in use. The 
construction of the hinges is shown by the small figure in the upper 
right hand corner. With transverse bars of the dimensions given 
above, the runners are set three and a half feet from centers. If it 
is desired to have any greater or less distance between the rows, 
the marker can be modified accordingly. _— 





Facts About Incubators.— Different persons will obtain widely 
varying results from the same incubator. To manage one successfully 
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requires a peculiar talent. Better results are achieved by women 
than by men. An incubator is often condemned for the fault of 
the person who mismanages it. But there are some points in the 
management which ‘all must observe to be successful. The incu- 
bator must be surrounded by air not subject to sudden, violent 
changes of temperature; the best regulated’ incubator cannot‘ do 
good work when there are material fluctuations in the temperature 
of the air about it. During the winter and early spring an incubator 
must not be kept in a room heated by day but cold at night. Per- 
haps the best place for the incubator is in the cellar, where the tem- 
perature is most uniform. Of course an incubator cannot hatch 
infertile eggs, although some are blamed for not doing so. If it is 
intended to fill it early, see that the yard has a sufficient number of 
cocks, well fed, and test the eggs carefully. The sweeping claims 
made by some manufacturers have done harm. No incubator will 
run itself. No matter how much self-regulating apparatus it has, 
its temperature must be observed every few hours. The better suc- 
cess of those whose business is poultry raising compared with those 
with whom it is an adjunct is easily explained — the former give 
the incubator more attention. 





WHAT IS CULTIVATION? 
DPR. BYRON D. HALSTED, TOWA. 
— 

All forms of vegetation are easily divided into two classes, 
namely, those fostered by man and those which receive no special 
attention from him. The latter we often call wild plants, while the 
former take the name of tame forms. These two terms of wild and 
tame may suggest that at the beginning of man’s reign upon the 
earth all plants were equally wild, and that through the ages some 
species have been subdued—have ceased to be wild plants and 
become objects of cultivation on the farm or in the orchard or 
garden. Many of our cultivated plants still exist in the wild condi- 
tion and, if all the disguises produced by culture could be removed 
from our farm and garden plants, the list would be much extended. 
Wild plants, when subjected to the new conditions of culture, are 
stimulated to new growth and develop in directions not at all 
prominent under their former surroundings. Asa general rule, the 
portion of a cultivated plant which increases under culture is the 
part for which the particular plant is cultivated. This is almost 
axiomatic, and in addition it may be stated that plants are subjects 
ef culture because of a response in some particular part for the 
increase of which there was a tendency in the wild condition. 

In bringing a wild plant under the new conditions which should 
prevail in every well kept field, we should not overlook the fact 
that the plant is relieved of that struggle for existence (often fierce 
and to the death) which so generally obtains in a state of nature. 
This relief, which comes from the fostering care of man, gives the 
plant, under the specially favored artificial conditions, an oppor- 
tunity to develop to excess, we may say, in a direction for which 
there is an inborn tendency. For example, the carrot in the wild 
state has a comparatively small roet, in which the nourishment 
accumulated during the first season is stored up for the purpose of 
aiding in the rapid development of flower stalks and the production 
ef seeds the next and the last season of this biennial plant. Under 
the stimulus of rich soil kept free from weeds—the more than 
successful competitors of garden plants when the hoe is withheld— 
the carrot lays by a greater amount of food during its first year, 
and consequently the root is larger and more tender and succulent 
than the wild root. Let the most highly cultivated carrot, that is, 
the seed of such a sort, escape into the meadow or pasture where it 
must not only shift for itself, but do this at some odds because of 
the inherent diminution of the “fighting quality” due to the pro- 
longed fostering of man, and the carrot in a few generations drifts 
back to the wild condition and quickly acquires its original habits, 
and becomes not only self-sustaining but a successful competitor 
in the grass land, and being worthless for forage is a miserable 
weed. Most plants do not escape from cultivation with the readi- 
ness of the carrot or parsnip partly because very few have the same 
biennial nature which favors such a transition. Many plants of 
the garden would perish at the outset if all the favoring conditions 
of culture were removed and the pampered species thrown upon 
their own resources in a ‘‘cold world.” 

Cultivation involves the improved surroundings by which the 
plant is well fed during the growing season, and well cared for 
when not growing. The idea of “ well fed” carries with it all those 
operations of weed-killing, tillage, drainage, etc. Within the plant 
there is the tendency to vary, which is encouraged by the surround- 








ings. This induces constant slight, or sometimes quite sudden, 
variations, which variations when favorable to man are, if possible, 
carefully preserved by him, and in time develop into new and 
improved varieties. Cultivation or culture, or plant-breeding as it 
may be called, is, then, the surrounding of responsive plants with a 
number of favorable conditions together with all those important 
elements embraced in the term selection, which unitedly work 
toward a profitable improved farm or garden product. 





MAXIMUM CROPS. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, NEW YORK. 
—— 


For many years the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been urging 
farmers, gardeners and fruit growers to grow larger crops per acre. 
The interest on the money invested in our farms, implements, stock, 
etc., the taxes, the cost of repairs, the labor of plowing, harrowing, 
rolling, sowing, cultivating and hoeing, and to a considerable ex- 
tent of seed, reaping, mowing and harvesting, as well as the cost of 
living, are fixed items. If these amount to $20 per acre and the 
crop sells for $25 per acre we get $5 per acre profit; double the 
crop, and the receipts are $50 per acre and the profits, less the in- 
creased cost, are $30 per acre, or sia times as much. Of course, we 
can, and sometimes do, spend more money in buying fertilizers and 
other methods of improvement than the increase of the crops will 
bring back and we lose instead of make. But the fact remains 
that, with due regard to economy of management and expenses we 
must look to large crops for our profits. 

But what do we mean by large crops? We know what an “‘av- 
erage” crop is, but what is a maximum crop? Perhaps as good a 
definition as we can give is this: A maximum crop in any particu- 
lar case is the largest crop which the best of soil, seed, cultiva- 
tion, manuring and season are capable of producing. If the 
land is in the best possible condition and we have the best of seed 
and sow at the best time; if we furnish all the plant-food in the 
best form that the crops need, and are careful to prevent weeds from 
robbing the crop ef food and moisture ; if no insects or fungous dis- 
eases trouble us, then the yield per acre will be determined by “the 
season ”’—in other words, by temperature, rain, dews and sun. Some 
seasons a maximum crop ef wheat may be twenty bushels per acre 
and in other seasons forty bushels. Some years the best crop of 
corn we can raise is forty bushels per acre, while in other seasons 
it may be eighty bushels. And so with potatoes ; an average crop is 
not over one hundred bushels per acre, while we occasionally grow 
three hundred bushels per acre. 

I have been an agricultural editor for thirty-eight years, and 
during that time have seen many accounts of great yields of crops 
but most of them have been on small plats and are, not reliable. 
In the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society 
for 1851, Page 179, I find that the yield of the first prize crops for 
that year were as follows: Winter Wheat, 2 acres, 544 bushels per 
acre; Spring Wheat, 2 acres, 303 bushels per acre; Rye, 2 acres, 
42 bushels per acre ; Oats, 2? acres, 81 bushels per acre ; Indian Corn, 
54 acres, 93 bushels per acre; Barley, 2} acres, 524 bushels per acre; 
Peas, 1 acre, 414 bushels per acre; Beans, 1 acre, 352 bushels per 
acre; Buckwheat, 3 acres, 31 bushels per acre. Of potatoes it is 
said that the quality was so poor on account of the disease that ne 
prize was awarded. The necessary affidavits and other proofs re- 
quired by the Society were furnished. The crop of corn of 93 bush- 
els of shelled corn per acre was manured with 30 two-horse loads 
of barn-yard manure per acre, and the corn top-dressed with ashes 
and plaster (no ‘‘ phosphates” in those days). The crop was planted 
in hills. three feet apart each way; five kernels were dropped in 
each hill and all the plants suffered to remain. The variety was 
Yellow Flint, and the crop was cut the middle of September. The 
corn was shelled and measured the last of December. The evidence 
seems conclusive that there was actually grown on the 53 acres of 
land 515} bushels of shelled corn, or nearly 94 bushels per acre. 

This is ancient history. But it is interesting, nevertheless. In 
this same volume of transactions for 1851 there is a ‘‘ Prize Essay on 
the Agricultural Value of Phosphate of Lime, by Joseph Harris, 
Rochester, N. Y.,” that I came across in looking up the above facts. 
I recollect writing it, as well as though it were yesterday, but have 
not now the heart to read it. What wonderful changes have oc- 
curred since then! But in some respects we are no farther ad- 
vanced. Wecannot answer the question, ‘‘ What isa maximum 
crop?” to-day any better than we could then. And yet it is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance, and one on which we need reliable 
information based on actual and authenticated facts, I cannot but 
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Tbe glad that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has offered such princely 
‘prizes for information on this subject that we cannot fail to get it. 
“We read of crops of potatoes yielding-‘‘at the rate” of 700, 
1,000 and even 1,400 bushels per acre. If such crops are possible, 
.such prizes as are now offered will demonstrate the fact. Such 
-questions are not to be settled by writing, but by actual trial in the 
field,—not in a flower pot or on a plat of land no bigger than a good 
sized barn floor, but on an actual acre or acres. Let us have the 


facts. 
NOTES ON THE CHESTNUT. 
A. S. FULLER, NEW JERSEY. 


It is only quite recently that our nurserymen have attempted to 
propagate the distinct varieties of the European or Amcrican chest- 
nut by the usual modes of propagating such plants. It is true that 
seedlings have been raised by nurserymen and others for the past 
century or more, but of these, few ever reached maturity or were 
considered worthy of propagation under a distinct name. In the 
way of foreign species and varieties of the chestnut they have long 
been offered by nurserymen under such general and misleading 
names as Spanish, Italian, and French chestnuts, all having been 
raised from imported nuts, and producing trees as variable in 
growth and product as seedling apple trees from the same coun- 


























FIG. 1. JAPANESE CHESTNUT BURR. 


tries. Under sucha system of propagation no considerable 
improvement in chestnut culture was possible, for a purchaser of these 
trees could never be certain of obtaining anything of value in a lot 
of seedlings, no matter whence the seed was obtained from which 
. they were raised, and this has been the principal reason why the 
cultivation of the choice foreign varieties of the chestnut has been 
so long neglected in this country. Now that our nurserymen have 
begun the propagation of the chestnut by grafting, we may expect 
‘soon to see orchards planted of the best known varieties, both of 
European and native species. 

The best and most profitable varieties of the European and 
Asiatic chestnuts will probably originate here, and from the few old 
and acclimated trees scattered about in the Atlantic States, a hardy 
and productive race will no doubt be produced; some of the vari- 
ties may even excel the best of fhose known in the old world. That 
we are already in possession of some superior and thoroughly ac- 
-climated varieties is well known, for in a few instances the original 
trees of the sorts under propagation are a half century old. In the 
following list I name a few of the most promising which I have had 
“occasion to examine or experiment with in my own ground. 

Japan Chestnut: This is a very distinct variety introduced 
from Japan some twenty years ago. It belongs to what may be 
‘considered a distinct race of the European, or more properly Asiatic 
chestnut, and is closely allied to the Javanese varieties described 
by Blume in his ‘Flora Jave.” This variety and others of the 

‘Same race have long and slender leaves as seen in Fig. 1, usually 








silvery or with a brownish pubescence on the under side and rather 
pale green above, young twigs slender, often covered with reddish 
pubescence, not angled as often seen in the common European 
varieties and in some of our native sorts. The nuts are large (Fig. 
2), light mahogany color, and when fresh with distinct, narrow dark 
brown stripes passing from base to point. In quality it is better 
than the ordinary varieties of the European chestnut, but not so 
sweet and tender as our 
native chestnuts. The tree 
is perfectly hardy in my 
grounds, and promises to 
be an early bearer and pro- 
lific. 

Paragon: <A variety of 
the European chestnut 
from Pennsylvania, where 
the original tree has been 
in bearing for several 
years. Itis very large, and 
the spines on the burrs are 
much longer than usual, 
measuring from one inch 
to an inch and a quarter 
in length; these add greatly to the size of the burrs when ma- 
ture. This is a distinct and promising variety, as the young trees 
are hardy and of rapid growth. 

Numbo: This is another hardy and prolific variety from 
Pennsylvania, where it was raised about forty years ago from an 
imported nut. It is said that the originator raised a large num- 
ber of seedtings of the European chestnut, but only two proved 
hardy, and the Numbo being the best of the survivors it was 
given a name and propagated. The original tree is now in its 
prime, annually bearing a heavy crop. Young trees in my 
grounds are quite hardy and came into bearing when three or 
four years old. This variety is rather late ; still tne nuts come 
to maturity, the burrs opening after a hard frost. 

There are two or three more varieties that originated in 
Pennsylvania from imported nuts which promise well, but I 
have not succeeded in obtaining specimens of the nuts for de- 
scription. The Dupont is a handsome and very large variety 
from Delaware, but has not as yet been distributed very widely 
nor extensively. Several native varieties are propagated, some 
of which will no doubt prove valuable, but it is rather early 
to attempt to decide upon their individual merits. 





FIG. 2. 


JAPANESE CHESTNUT. 





FEEDING COOP FOR CHICKS. 
—_—_ 

Our illustration shows a device which is designed to give 
little chicks a chance to take their food without being har- 
assed and robbed by the older fowls. It consists of a slatted box, four 
feet long, twenty inches wide, and a foot high. The lower parts of 
the sides are covered with boards and the remainder of the coop with 
laths. The bottom is left open, the box resting on the ground. At 
each end next to the ground is an opening three inches wide and a 
little more in height, to admit the chicks. The food is scattered in- 
side on the ground through the slatted top. A coop of the dimen- 
sions named will be sufficient for thirty chicks until they are four 
weeks old. It should be removed to fresh ground every two or 
three days. These changes will help to keep the chicks clean and 
therefore healthy. At- 
tention to little matters 
of this kind often makes 
the difference between { 
success and failure in 
poultry culture. There = 
is no sort of use in try- 
ing to raise poultry for ai Z 
profit where the little FEEDING COOP FOR YOUNG CHICKS. 
chicks are.neglected as they are on too many farms; and those 
who have not sufficient patience to “‘ bother” with such matters 
had better leave them to some one else who has. 








The Wood Lot.—Every farm, however small, should, if possible, 
have its wood lot. Besides the supply of summer fuel, it is very 
convenient if one needs a post or a few rails for repairs to go there 
and select them. In cutting out trees reference should be had to 
the welfare of .those that are left. It is well to go to the lot with 
a cart and pick up the chips and take them to the wood shed; 
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when seasoned, they will be found most useful. The tops cut 
from the trees that have been felled should not be left to litter 
the ground. Some of the large branches may be sawed and split to 
add to the wood pile. The spray may be cut into suitable lengths 
for pea brush. These may be neatly stacked on a bare spot, the 
butts all one way, and the stack weighted with some heavy timbers 
to flatten the brush so that it may dry in a fan-shape: thus it will 
go much further in use, and look much neater than if allowed to 
dry without this precaution. Cut out all the undergrowth, and add 
to the stock of pea brush, saving the useful or ornamental 
shrubs, such as Flowering Dogwood, Viburnums, etc., as well as 
young trees that are to grow up to replace those that are felled. 
If there is excess of these, cut out the surplus but leave the hard- 
wood trees to grow. Mapleand hickory trees are worth far more to 
the farmer than sassafras, basswood or other soft-wood kinds. 





IS A CHANGE OF SEED NECESSARY? 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 
ae 


There is a prevailing idea that a change or renewal of seed is a 
necessity—that stocks will run down if constantly grown in the 
same locality. This opinion is shared alike by practical and theo- 
retical agriculturists. Change of seed is a very common practice 
with market gardeners for some vegetables, and for others it is 
wholly ignored. It is only beneficial to change seed, that is to pro- 
cure fresh stock, in order to secure earliness. For instance, seed 
grown at the extreme northerly point that a given variety will per- 
fect its growth, if taken South will develop and mature much 
quicker the first year than the seeds saved where the growing sea- 
son is twice as long. For this reason, the South depends almost 
wholly on the North for its stock seed, which must be renewed an- 
nually, as plants in any locality will adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions in which they are placed; where they have a long season to 
develop they make haste slowly, and employ all the time available. 

This is noticeably the case with our common field corn. I 
once brought a few ears from the farthest northern point in Can- 
ada where corn will ripen. There the stalks were not four feet in 
height, but each of them produced two small ears of very excellent 
quality. The seed was planted in Central New York, where it rip- 
ened perfectly in August. This was considered a great acquisition, 
and the product was carefully saved for seed purposes. The second 
year’s planting was a disappointment, as it grew nearly as tall as 
our common field sorts, and was not materially earlier. For earli- 
ness, a change of seed may be desirable, but for no other reason. 
This may be readily seen, as when we wish to make a change we 
invariably go where a desired variety has been perfected by many 
years of selection on the same soil and under the same conditions. 

The advantage to be derived from a change of seed arises 
mainly from the fact that in certain localities the principle of selec- 
tion is better understood than in others, and more generally prac- 
tived in the saving of seeds. In all countries there are certain 
districts, and some particular farms, which are famous for the pro- 
duction of a specialty, whether it be of seeds, grains, fruits or pota- 
toes, and where the whole agricultural industry is of a specific kind, 
and that for seed purposes. In such localities we generally find 
that the advantages they enjoy can be attributed not less to natural 
causes than to the greater care and attention paid to the crop. And 
the farmers think that they owe the reputation that their prodiac- 
tions have obtained as much to the latter as to the former circum- 
stances. We also find in these localities a greater degree o/ intelli- 
gence among the farmers ; they are thinkers as well as we . kers, and 
their thought is wisely applied to their industry. Tl pioneer of 
any industry is a man with strong traits of character. He does his 
work well. If he is successful his neighbors will follow his ex- 
ample. In this way the seed growing industry has been developed, 
and in no other can it become successful; certain localities have 
become famous, and their business remunerative. 

It is a well understood fact that in no one locality will ali vege- 
table forms thrive with equal vigor, and that many varieties which 
we wish to grow will grow imperfectly, if at all. It is not of such 
I write; on the contrary let it be well understood that selection with 
a view to improvement or development must be confined to such 
classes and varieties as will with proper cultivation reach the high- 
est limit of development in the locality where they are grown. 

Tucrc arc cases whore it maw he advantersoue to nroenre cood 
from a distant source, and where the question would naturally arise 
as to whether we should procure seeds grown in a richer or poorer 
soil; from a milder or colder climate. To all such interrogations 
there is a very simple answer: Procure seeds which were grown 











where the plants that produced them reach the highest stages of de- 
velopment, where the seeds are thoroughly ripened, and where those 
who grow them are the most discriminating in their selection. 

At the commencement of our civil war, a market gardener left 
his Virginia home and settled on Long Island, to carry on truck 
farming as he did at the South. Lettuce was his specialty. He 
commenced by buying in New York a small quantity of seed of a 
then popular kind. He cannot remember the variety, but probably 
it was what was then known as the India Head, a variety no longer 
cultivated. For economic reasons he saved seed from the best 
heads for future use, always making a judicious selection, with a 
view of solid heads in summer. For seed purposes he selected each 
year those that were the latest in going to seed. For more than 
twenty-five years the same care in selection has been practiced, the 
same cultivation has been given, and the same fertilizers have 
been used, all in the same garden of five acres. The result is a vari- 
ety which is now known as the New York Head Lettuce, the best 
for summer of any in the market, as it will not run to seed quickly ; 
besides it is the largest and most tender. We have seen heads of 
this lettuce on exhibition that weighed seven pounds each, As a 
fertilizer, this gardener uses salt liberally, and to this he largely at- 
tributes the development and distinctive characteristics of this vari- 
ety. Here was a gradual improvement during these long years, a 
change so marked that the parentage of the variety is nowhere vis- 
ible in the offspring. The same results can be reached only by 
growing the successive generations in the same soil, with the same 
system of cultivation, and under the same climatic influences. 





SUMMER GARDENS IN THE SOUTH. 
DICK NAYLOR, TEXAS. 
_ 

Late vegetables are by no means as abundant in the South as 
they should be. Our gardene~s pride themselves on early vegeta- 
bles, but with many of us the early ones are about all we ever raise. 
The complaint is often heard that our gardens ‘‘burn up” as soom 
as the hot weather sets in. The reason of this almost universal 
‘*burning up” or “firing” of our late gardens is too much manure. 
While it is nearly impossible to have the ground too rich for most 
of our early vegetables, it is an easy matter to overdo the thing with 
late ones. Very rich and abundant manure is necessary for early 
gardens, but in the South a much smaller dose of fertilizer must be 
applied to the late plantings, if we would have any summer or 
autumn vegetables. It would be well for every farmer to have two 
gardens, or one divided into two parts; and upon the ground designed 
for late plantings he should not apply more than half as much 
manure as upon the early garden. It should be spread in the falb 
(on both gardens), and turned under thoroughly. Before planting- 
time the ground should be well broken and harrowed, and the 
manure will thus be completely mixed with the soil. Many farmers, 
in their zeal to enrich their gardens spread almost all the product. 
of their stables thereon, to the utter neglect of their field crops, thus 
surfeiting the one and starving the other. The consequence is poor 
crops in the field and, excepting the early spring, few or no vegeta- 
bles in the garden. 


POSTS AND RAILS. 
—— 

The weakest board or rail determines the strength of the fence. 

Land in a square can be inclosed with less fence than an equa}, - 
area in any other form bounded by straight lines. 

The animals will certainly find the weak spots; but it is bad 
policy to have them show you where those spots are. 

The width of the fence row is a large item in the cost of fenc- 
ing; even more important is what the fence row grows. 

Crops would suffer less from many a noxious insect or animal 
and its progeny, were it not for the shelter of the hedge, or of the 
rubbish in the fence row. 

As the posts are the foundation of the fence, unless they are 
deeply and solidly set, good material and fine workmanship in the 
superstructure count for little. 

Where the law is founded on the good sense to require a map 
to restrain only his own animals, instead of all the world’s from his 
fields, much less fencing is required. 

As fencing is one of the most considerable items of the farm 
expense, it is fruitful economy to make the fields of that size and 
shape which will require least fencing. 

As the length of the field is increased at the expense of its 
breadth, more fence is required ; but for this there may be compen- 
sation in the greater ease of cultivation. 
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FATTENING EARLY DUCKS FOR MARKET. 


—<—>— 

Perhaps the most notable departure in the poultry business of 
late years is the hatching of ducks with incubators, fattening the 
young birds as rapidly as possible, and shipping them early to 
market. The Maple Farm duck yards in Bristol county, Mass., 
probably the largest instance of the kind, now have a capacity of 
10,000 ducks annually, the demand for which takes all that can be 
produced at remunerative prices. Ducks and chicks are both 
raised, as the same buildings and machinery can be used, The 
breeding houses, filled with artificially hatched chicks in Novem- 














ber and December, will be outgrown by February, when they may , 


be filled with ducklings. The latter, although two months 
younger, will be ready for market as soon as the chicks, at ten 
weeks of age, and will be sold at a time to command the highest 


prices from forty-five cents down tosixteen cents per pound, dressed [ 
The cost of production is only five cents per |; 
pound, so that the business is very profitable. The duckling at ten f 


weight, in Boston. 





run in the snow, but cold feet are her aversion, and stop egg pr 

duction just as a frozen comb affects the hen. At this season, the 
laying ducks are kept warm and comfortable, and given as great a 
variety of green food as possible to induce early laying and insure 
the fertility of the eggs. In the early winterand spring one drake 
is allowed to five or six ducks, but later in the season, when many 
of the ducks are not laying from a desire to incubate, the propor- 
tion is about one drake to ten ducks. The feeding boxes for the 
laying stock are long and roomy, eight inches wide and three inches 
high. The birds are rapid eaters, and if there is not room at the 





weeks weighs four to five pounds and sells at a fancy price in a fag 
quick market for more than a six months’ bird will command in § 










the glutted market of autumn, to say nothing of the cost of keeping. 


The early spring chicken costs here fully eight cents per pound to be 
4 produce, and requires twenty weeks to attain the weight that the [f ‘oie 


duck gains in ten weeks under the system adopted. 


The Pekin duck is the favorite, making the greatest gain in flesh 5 
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in the shortest time on the young duckling, and giving the earliest 
eggs in the season as well as the greatest number per year, On 
Maple Farm the breed has been grown for generations in dry yards, 
with no water to exercise in, and they seem to have lost all desire 
for swimming. The only water they see is what they drink. When 
confined in yards and well fed they do quite as well, if not bet- 
ter, than when they have the liberty of the farm. In winter as 
well as in summer the duck stands confinement better than the 
chick, as the former is constantly exercising, and even enjoys a 













MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 


trough, some will gorge themselves, while others will get but little. 
Both old and young ducks are given only what they will eat up 
clean asa meal. Great importance is laid upon this principle of 
clean feeding, as neither old nor young birds will thrive from over- 
feeding. The duck has no crop like the hen, the food going from 
the throat direct to the gizzard ; therefore the duck cannot take as 
much hard grain as the hen. Hence soft food is very largely used. 

Incubators are kept in houses made partly undergound to pre- 
serve an even temperature. At Maple Farm a slight excavation was 
made in a sandy slope, and a stone wall five feet high laid, upon 
which a simple and tight roof was placed, the whole making a 
building where water never freezes in winter and where the tem- 
perature is always ten to fifteen degrees cooler than that of the 
‘outside world” in summer. The incubators are kept in opera- 
tion a few days until they run evenly before the eggs are put in. 
Not only fresh but fertile eggs have to be used. At the end of forty- 
eight hours, the eggs are turned or their positions changed one-half 
or one-third, after which their fertility is tested. This is done by 
looking at the egg before a bright light against which the fertile 
germ is plainly visible on the third or fourth day ; but dark brown 
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hens’ eggs cannot well be tested till the sixth or seventh day. 
During the first stages of incubation the germ in a fertile egg is 
very distinct, even toa novice. The unfertile or bad eggs are dis- 
carded as ascertained, an even temperature is carefully maintained 
and special care taken from the 20th to the 24th day, when the 
ducklings will be ready to break the shell, but, unlike the chick, 
which makes its way out of the shell a few hours after it is 
pecked, the duckling will lie for forty-eight hours before it is 
ready to come out. At this time abundance of moisture is provided 
in the egg chamber, so that the ducklings shall not become dried to 
the shell. As the ducklings come out the moisture is reduced, and 
they are permitted to dry off, being dropped into the nursery below 
the egg trays. The little ducklings are far more active than chicks, 
.and begin to play at once. 

The brooding house’ is fifteen feet wide, with posts four feet 
high in front and five feet at the rear, one-fourth of the front being 
glass. A walk-three feet wide runs the full length of the house, 
from which all the feeding is done. The water troughs are in this 
walk, the birds drinking through the slats. Wire netting two feet 
high, every twenty feet, divides the flocks. A system of hot water 
pipes from a boiler in one end furnishes warmth for the ducklings 
in brooders or boxes placed on the floor, and is so arranged that the 
heat radiates from above down upon the young ducklings; bot- 
tom heat will soon cripple them in the legs and render them help- 
less. In fact top heat is believed to be better than bottom heat for 
chicks. The brooder itself is very small, being a box eight inches 
in the clear, with two sides resting on the ground. The two-inch 
hot water pipes run through the upper part with holes in a board 
between, through which the heat descends upon the ducklings. 
The openings to some of these boards are fringed with woolen 
cloth, slit up every four inches, to keep the brooder warmer in cold 
weather, but the boards in other compartments are not fringed, 
and as soon as the birds require less heat they are removed. The 
bottom of the brooder is filled with fine dry sawdust. 

The house having been warmed for twenty-four hours before 
the ducklings of twice that age are taken from the incubator, the 
birds are put in and are fed with food that has already been care- 
fully prepared. It consists of the infertile eggs boiled and chopped 
fine and mixed with three times their bulk of bread crumbs. This 
is scattered upon the feeding troughs, which are simply half-inch 
boards ten inches wide and three feet long, with lath nailed on the 
sides and ends. Small water cans inverted in saucers, so that the 
ducklings can drink rapidly without getting wet, stand convenient 
to the food. The ducklings are fed every two hours, giving them 
only what they will eat up clean, but by the time they are a week 
old are fed four meals a day. Chopped egg is given as long as it 
lasts, after which the feed is equal parts of corn meal and wheat 
bran, with a little fine-ground beef scrap mixed in. This scrap 
should be soaked for twelve hours previous to use. Stale baked 
bread in connection with, or bran instead, can be profitably mixed 


in milk that is not too sour, when the latter can be had for a cent a - 


quart. It will not do to give milk as the ducklings will become be- 
smeared, with bad results. As they increase in age they are moved 
to the compartment next further from the heater, and so on, until 
by the time they reach the other end of the brooding house they 
will weigh two or three pounds each. The openings to the brooders 
are then cut off and the birds given exercise on warm sunny days, 
the extent of which is increased as the weather permits. 

Feeding is done outside whenever the weather will allow. 
Great care is taken to keep the houses clean, as the duckling is a 
filthy bird. The birds grow very rapidly, and every green thing 
will disappear in the yards in which they range. But they must be 
kept growing and have vegetable food, early spring rye being best, 
of which they get all they will eat once a day. A run in the grass 
is the best protection against the feather-pulling vice, common even 
at five weeks old. Wire fencing two feet high is enough for yard- 
ing purposes. When six weeks old it is not necessary to confine 
the ducklings in the unheated houses to which they have been re- 
moved. They are now fed three times a day, gradually substitut- 
ing corn meal for bran, until their food is at eight weeks at least 
three-fourths meal. The amount of meat scrap or animal food is 
steadily increased after the seventh week. Great care is taken to 
give them abundance of water to drink. The largest birds are se- 
lected for market as early as nine weeks of age. 

The iilustrations on the previous page gives an excellent idea 
of the duck quarters at Maple Farm, showing a general view of the 
establishment, sketches of some of the brooding and breeding houses, 
and the Pekin duck as here hatched and reared by artificial heat. 





CALIFORNIA RAISIN-PACKING. 
W. H. W. CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA. 
. a 

The vineyards in the upper San Bernardino valley are mainly 
given over to raisin grapes. Hence in driving about during the 
early autumn the traveler will notice raisin trays scattered thickly 
among the vines. The process of drying occupies twelve to fifteen 
days, according to the weather. In this sunny region no care is 
required except the turning of the trays to secure uniformity in 
drying. Nearer the coast it is sometimes necessary to protect the 
fruit from night fogs. 

From the trays the raisins are transferred to sweat boxes, hold- 
ing about 150 pounds, where a brief season seems to develop any 
insufficiently cured berries. Then the fruit passes into the hands of 
the sorters. On the day of my visit to the packery about 80 men 
and women were employed in this business, although during the 
pressure of the peach and apricot season 250 to 300 were required. 
The sorters select the clusters according to size and quality, care- 
fully removing imperfect specimens, and laying aside detached 
berries, and loose or “‘scraggy” clusters for special treatment. 
These are run through machines composed of cylinders of wire net- 
ting, revolving within similar fixed screens, the two being about an 
inch apart. This process breaks up the uncomely bunches, so that 
the raisins pour out loose. They are then passed through winnow- 
ing machines, which clear them of fragments of stems, dust and 
other rubbish. By the same machine the berries are sorted into two 
sizes, the smaller ones being practically seedless. These are Mus- 
cats, which is the grape almost exclusively grown here, although 
there are some seedless Sultanas. These small, seedless Muscats, 
which form on the ends of the clusters, are preferred by many to 
the Sultanas for their flavor. 

The raisins, being sorted and cleaned, are packed in boxes con- 
taining twenty pounds each. The clusters are carefully arranged 
in shallow trays with sliding bottoms, which are put into a press 
and gently compacted together. The tray is placed upon the box, 
its slide pulled out, and the five pounds of fruit which it holds drop 
into place. This operation is thrice repeated and the box is full. 
It is then labeled ‘“‘ London Layers.” The loose raisins are weighed 
out, heaped in the box, pressed to a level, and tagged ‘‘ Loose Mus- 
catels.” The price paid at the packing house for raisins averaged 
four and one-half cents per pound last season, though a superior 
quality received somewhat higher rates. About two tons of grapes 
per acre may be expected from the average vineyard, and a mod- 
erate estimate of net profits is $100 to $125. One of my neighbors, 
who keepsa careful debit and credit account, figures the gross profit 
on his ten acre vineyard this year at $200 per acre, putting his 
expenses at $50 per acre. The estimated raisin crop of the entire 
State for 1888 is nearly 900,000 boxes, or 18,000,000 pounds. 





EFFECT OF THE STOCK UPON THE GRAFT. 
= 

For weeks if not months before the opening of the recent fruit 
congress in England the English horticultural journals discussed 
some of the topics that would probably come before the congress. 
One of the writers stated that one of the causes of failure of the 
apple crop was unsuitable stock. Upon visiting several orchards 
he found that the proprietors did not know upon what stocks their 
trees had been worked. Others had bought their trees with the 
assurance that they were on dwarfing stock, but when asked what 
dwarfing stock, disclaimed all knowledge of there being more than 
one. While English nurserymen employ three or four or more 
kinds of stock, each claimed to dwarf the trees more or less. The 
Doucin, a French apple, dwarfs but slightly, but produces hand- 
some pyramidal trees. The Paradise apple produces a decidedly 
dwarfed tree or rather bush ; indeed, the English nurserymen claim 
that there are two kinds of Paradise apples, each having its prefer- 
ences. There are besides some local dwarf stocks used in England 
which, like the Paradise, are propagated from cuttings. Ordinary 
orchard trees are not expected to be dwarfed, and are grafted upon 
“free stock,” or cuttings of ordinary apples, such seeds being usual- 
ly worked out of pomace. If we could see these apples before they 
were ground and pressed to make cider, and the trees which bore 
them, weshould find in both tree and fruit the greatest variety of 
form, making it evident that a lot of seedlings from seeds thus 
procured, so far from being of uniform character, would present 
many peculiarities which they would impart to the grafts upon 
them. Their peculiarities may not be so great as those from a 
regular dwarfing stock, but they are sufficient to affect the form, 
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color and quality of the fruit and the character of the tree. We 
have long held the opinion that the differences often seen in 
samples of well-known varieties of apples, and which frequently 
puzzle the expert pomologist, may be accounted for by the differ- 
ences of the stock used in grafting. This is an excellent topic for 
investigation at any of our experiment stations. 





THE MOON-FLOWER—EVENING GLORY. 
oo 
Florists and seedsmen have within a few years offered plants 
and seeds of a so-called ‘“‘new climber,” which was put forth with 
glowing descriptions illustrated by ample engravings. We do not 





FIG. 1. THE MOON-FLOWER. 

find that either descriptions or engravings are exaggerated. The 
pictures represent a vigorous climber, the dense foliage of which is 
thickly studded with very large pure white flowers. It isa native of 
our southmost States and has long been in cultivation in these and in 
the States further northward. An application to a com- 
petent botanist with a fairly ample library should have 
removed all difficulty as to the correct name of the 
plant, concerning which there has been considerable con- 
fusion, not relieved by one dealer who sent out small 
printed slips giving what he supposed to be the cor- 
rect name but quite as incorrect as any other. Those 
who are familiar with garden matters are aware that 
the botanical name of the common morning glory is 
Convolvulus, from the Latin word convolvere, to intwine, 
in reference to the twining stems which in some species 
is so marked as to givethem the common name ‘“ bind- 
weed.” Besides the common morning glory of the gar- 
dens, Convolvulus purpureus, as it was originally called, 
there were several others, but also vast numbers of wild 
ones, and the genus Convolvulus became a very large 
one, especially when all the known species were brought 
together in one volume. The family was revised for 
DeCandolle’s Prodromus, a work intended to describe all 
known species of plants. The larger genera, such as Con- 
volvulus, were divided into several; indeed, Linnzeus 
himself divided his own genus Convolvulus, the princi- 
pal one being Ipomeea, a 

FIG. 2. word meaning ‘‘resem- 

BUD. bling bind-weed.” The dif- 
ference between Convolvulus and Ipo- 
moea was in the styles, which in Con- 
volvulus had two flat divisions, while | 
in Ipomoea th2re are two nearly glob- 
ular parts. Originally the moon-flow- 
er was introduced into cultivation in 
1775 as Convolvulus bona-nox, which 
on account of its difference of stigma 
was changed to Ipomca bona-nox. 
This plant is a rampant grower, with 
many soft projections on the stem, 
which probably aid in climbing. Its ample leaves are mainly heart- 
shaped and often lobed. The flowers, produced in small clusters on 








FIG. 8. FADING .FLOWER. 








long flower stems, have a narrow tube and a broad flat limb of the 
purest white, and six inches across. Fig. 1 shows the open flower 
much reduced from natural size. The bud, Fig. 2, and the closing 
flower, Fig. 3, are very handsome. It grows readily from cuttings, 
and in warm weather blooms profusely toward dusk. 





WHITE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


—>—. 


‘* White-flowered ” Chrysanthemum appears to be as much of a 
misnomer as ‘‘ white blackbirds.” The name Chrysanthemum is 
from Greek words meaning ‘‘ golden” and “ flower.” The genus 
Chrysanthemum is a very large one. When Bentham and Hooker 
revised it in 1878, they united with it some twenty of those that had 
been described as distinct genera, the best known being Pyrethrum. 
Popularly the name Chrysanthemum is confined to the oriental 
species so common in gardens, and which are from the Chrysanthe- 
mum Indicum and produced in great variety of form and color. It 
was a most singular craze which brought into popular form, a few 
years ago, the common ‘“‘ Ox-Eye,” or ‘‘ White weed” (Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthemum). This from being one of the most abundant 
of weeds, and overrunning the meadows of the farmer, was pro- 
moted to serve for the personal adornment of fashionable ladies, 
who were not regarded as in full 
promenade dress without a ‘‘cor- 
sage bouquet” of ‘‘Ox-Eye,” 
which they, as a rule, supposed 
to be daisies. The florists’ shops 
furnish these flowers in late win- Go 
ter and they were forced to sup- 
ply the demand. Either the 
plant will not force well, or the 
gardeners have not hit upon the 
best manner of treating it ; those 
we have seen have a rather 
starved look. The demand for 
the Ox-eye has led to the culti- 
vation of other species of Chrys- 
anthemum with white flowers. 
The ‘‘ Broad-Leaved Chrysanthe- 
mum,” C. latifolium, is one of 
the best of these. It has robust 
stems, about four feet high with 
very broad, vigorous foliage; the 
stems branch freely above, each 
division bearing a flower head 

much like the Ox-eye, but rather 
smaller. The engraving is one- 
third of the natural size. One of 
this class is C. wliginosum, 

better known as Pyrethrum, and 
one of the plants cultivated for 
insect powder. It grows from 
two to three feet high, and forms BROAD-LEAVED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

a much branching top with an abundance of flower heads about the 
size of the Ox-eye and of excellent teature and color. If the seeds 
are sown early in heat, a long season of bloom may be had, 








Cotton-Seed Meal.—There is no more concentrated food for cows 
or fattening cattle (pigs are not included) than the meal of the 
cotton-seed oil cake. It is too rich for careless use and should be 
fed with great caution. It contains nearly fifty per cent of nitro- 
genous matters and is consequently fully six times as nutritious in 
this respect as lean meat, as the latter-contains about seventy-five 
per cent of water. This highly nitrogenous character makes cotton- 
seed meal exceedingly stimulating, and as the excess of the nitrogen 
elements that are not digested must pass off by the kidneys, these 
delicate organs are easily overworked and the blood rendered 
impure by the absorption of urea. Hence, this meal should not be 
given in larger rations than two pounds daily, and never to cows 
that are approaching the termination of their pregnancy. Abor- 
tion may be caused, or if this is escaped milk fever will be immi- 
nent. Young cattle, especially yearlings, may have a few ounces 
of it daily with benefit. At the usual price of twenty-five dollars 
per ton it is the cheapest of all foods, but its cheapness, estimated 
by its concentrated nutritive character, should not tempt one to use 
too much of it. Cows will be very apt to be troubled with garget 
if fed at all too liberally with it. For pigs it is altogether too 
stimulating, and should not be used. 
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HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. 


WILLIAM FALCONER. 
ilippenen 
Mushroom culture is as yet in its infancy in this country, and 
in many of our States it is yet unknown. There is nothing ficti- 
tious or uncertain about it; there is no secret whatever connected 





FIG. 1. INTERIOR VIEW OF MUSHROOM CELLAR. 


with it, and skilled labor is not necessary to make it successful. The 
commonest farm hand can turn and prepare the manure, build the 
bed, and spawn and mold it over, and any child can gather the 
mushrooms after they come up. It is not a laborious crop. The 
chief labor in connection with it is in preparing the manure and 
building the beds, and that is a matter requiring but little time 
each day or two for about three weeks. Nearly all the labor for 
the next ten or twelve weeks consists in maintaining an equal tem- 
perature, and gathering and marketing the crop. 
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FIG. 2. CROSS SECTION OF CELLAR. 

Many women are searching for remunerative and pleasant em- 
ployment upon the farm ; now what can be more interesting, pleas- 
ant and profitable work for them than mushroom growing? Work- 
men can prepare the manure and “fix” the beds according to 
directions, and the farmer’s wife or daughter can attend to the 





. special advantages. 








after-management, with scarcely any tax upon her time, and with- 
out interfering with her domestic duties. The supply of eggs in 
midwinter is limited enough and pin-money is proportionately 
short; but with an insatiable market demand for mushrooms all 
winter long at good prices, what farmer’s wife need care whether 
the hens lay eggs at Christmas or not? When the business is prop- 
erly and intelligently conducted there is more money in mushrooms. 
than in hens, and with less trouble. 

Although in our establishment we grow mushrooms in under- 
ground tunnel-cellars, this is not necessary or common; most of 
the prominent growers near New York grow them in above-ground 
houses or sheds. Of course it is easier to maintain a certain tem- 
perature in a cellar than in a shed; otherwise the cellar has no 
Farmers need not construct cellars on purpose 
for growing mushrooms; they can partition off a part of their ma- 
nure cellars or root cellars, 
if they wish, or use an empty 
stall in their cow or horse 
stables, a corner of the barn 
or carriage house floor; in 
fact, any place where they 
can keep the top and bottom 
of the bed dry, warm and | 
moderately dark. Don’t go 
at it ‘‘ teeth and nails” to 
begin with, but try a little at 
atime. Don’t be impatient, 
for it is a three months’ crop. 
Don’t be disappointed if at 
first you fail, but try, try again; and when you do succeed once 
don’t think you know everything about growing mushrooms and 
boast about it before the crop is above ground, else your neighbors. 
may havea joke at your expense. 

Where shall I make the bed? is the beginner’s first question in 
mus).oom growing. Well, ‘that depends.” It is necessary to 
maintain an atmospheric temperature of 50° as a minimum, or 70° 
as a maximum; to have the beds under cover so that they can be 
kept dry, for much drip or wet is killing to the crop, as is also a 
wet ill-drained floor on which to build the bed; total darkness is 
not necessary, partial darkness is beneficial, and sunshine is in- 
jurious. Where these conditions can best be secured is the most 
suitable location for the beds. On most farms the cellar will be 
found to offer more advantages than any other place, and I can 
probably not give to the reader a clearer idea of this mode of culture 
than by describing my own practice which has proved very satis- 
factory for many years. The accompanying illustrations, drawn 
and engraved for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from sketches taken 
on November 16th last, show the cellar, and beds in full operation. 
Fig. 1 gives a perspective view of the interior; Fig. 2 shows the 
cross section of the cellar. 

Our earliest beds come into bearing in late October, and our 





FIG. 3. A PERFECT MUSHROOM. 





FIG. 4. BUNCH OF MUSHROOMS. 


latest last till the end of April or into May; we do not attempt to 
grow them indoors in summer on account of insects; during the 
warm weather they become infested with maggots almost as soon 
as they appear above ground. I use horse manure as fresh as I can 
get it, and shake out and cast aside the rough, strawy, and dry part, 
retaining the droppings and the stable-wetted straw only. This is 
thrown into a pile to heat, when it is turned and piled again. This 
turning and piling is repeated every day or two for two or three 
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weeks till the manure is pretty short, and the rank heat spent. If 
+he manure is very dry, moisten it with water, but carefully avoid 
having it .too wet. 

‘ Now make the bed of any convenient length and breadth— 
three to four feet wide is a handy size—make it a foot deep, 
and beat it with the fork or tread it with the feet till it is as 
firm as a turnpike road. Then leave it alone till the heat rises 
(which it should do in a few days to 180° or 135°) and falls again to 
100° or 90,° when the spawn should be planted. I use brick spawn, 





BLISS’S ROUGH DIAMOND POTATO. 
and with a mallet break it up into pieces 1} to 24 inches square. 
‘These are inserted about 3 inches under the surface of the beds, and 
in rows 9 to 10 inches apart; then pack the face of the beds as 
firmly as before. Ten to twelve days after spawning cover the 
beds all over with a coating of loam about two inches thick. This 
is common surface loam from the fields. No matter how fine or 
soddy it may be, we pack it firmly and smooth it when it is put on. 

A temperature of 60° day and night is now maintained. This 
‘we can easily do, as our houses are heated by one of Hitchings’s base 
burner boilers, and a four inch hot water pipe that passes around 
inside the house. This boiler needs no deep stoke-hole; it is set in 

a small pit eighteen inches deeper than the floor of the mushroom 
house, burns no more coal than would be required to run a parlor 
‘stove, has been in use for several years, is easily taken care of, and 
‘does its work to perfection. Ina farmer’s cellar the temperature 
will, of course, fluctuate, but so long as it does not fall under 45° 
there is no danger; a low temperature merely retards the growth’ 
somewhat. In cases where the atmospheric temperature cannot be 
maintained as high as 45° the beds can be kept warm enough by 
covering them with hay or straw to a depth of four, six or eight 
inches as occasion requires, and this is enough even should frost 
enter the cellar. When gathering the mushrooms lift the hay aside 
and then replace it. Some have an idea that the manure in the beds 
retains a high temperature all the time, but this is not so. Within 
a week after spawning it will fall to 60° or 68°, and how much 
lower will depend upon the temperature of the atmosphere. 

Mushrooms appear about six weeks after spawning, or a little 
longer. If everything is favorable they will continue coming up in 
paying quantities for three to five weeks, and in lesser quantity fora 
much longer time, and it often happens that we may get a second 

‘crop heavier than the first. Mushrooms should never be allowed 
to spread wide open before being gathered ; in order to have them 
high flavored, juicy, delicious, and of clean, fresh, fine appearance, 
cut them just as the frill around the neck begins to break apart, or, 
if it has burst, before the stool part loses its incurved form as 
shown in Fig. 3. They do not come up equally like oats sown broad- 

‘cast in a field, but in bunches as seen in Fig. 4, or in spreading mats, 
one or more in each bunch at a time and in succession for weeks. 


A NEW POTATO. 


<aliiae. 

Our illustration represents a new variety of potato of unique 
and remarkable appearance, quite distinct from any other variety 
known to us. The stock is owned by B. K. Bliss, the veteran seeds- 
man, who has named it Bliss’s Rough Diamond. The tubers are of 














good medium size, roundish, somewhat flattened ; skin of dark, rus- 
sety color, thick, rough, and deeply and distinctly tessellated with 
irregular, mostly four-sided checkers of about one hundred to the 
square inch; eyes very few, and but slightly indented. The speci- 
men from which our engraving was drawn had only six eyes in 
addition to the terminal group. It cooks through quickly without 
having a particle of a hard core, and its flesh is dry and mealy, re- 
minding one of the White Peachblow in its palmiest days. <A note- 
worthy characteristic of this variety appears to be its immunity 
from rot, as we are assured that it has never shown any disease, and — 
that it has yielded good crops in ground so wet that other varieties 
failed almost completely. 





THE NEW BUSH LIMA BEAN. 


PETER HENDERSON. 
—<>— 


Among the vegetables introduced in the past fifty years none 
has created more interest and appreciation than the new bush Lima 
bean is likely to produce. No vegetable grown in our gardens is 
valued more for its delicious flavor than the old pole Lima, but the 
necessity of poles or stakes for its culture precluded its use in 
ninety-nine gardens out of every hundred. In the new bush Lima we 
have not only a variety that is two weeks earlier than the climbing 
sort, but a bean the culture of which is the same as that of the com- 
mon bush or “‘ string bean.” Like all plants of tropical origin this 
new Lima bean is very tender, even more so than our maize or Indian 
corn, and it should not be planted until corn has started so as to be 
seen above ground, which in the latitude of New York is usually 
about the 25th of May. If planted at that date it will come into 
bearing about the middle of July, or in six or seven weeks from the 
time of planting, and as it is a continuous bearing plant, if the pods 
are picked off when fit for the table, it will continue in bearing 
until cut down by frost in the fall. Plant in rows two feet apart, 
dropping the seeds six or seven inches apart, and covering to the 
depth of one or two inches. Five rows fifty feet in length will give 
an ample supply for an ordinary family. When the bean gets to be 
abundant enough so as to be grown in quantity it will be a new and 
most desirable vegetable for market gardeners. 

The history of the new bush Lima bean is rather interesting. 
As far as can be traced it originated in the mountains of Bedford 
county, Va., in a locality known as the *‘ Peaks of Otter,” in the 
garden of a humble colored man, who was bright enough to notice a 
single plant that formed a bush among a patch of tall Limas. He 
saved the seed from it, knowing nothing of its value except that he 





7 NEW BUSH LIMA BEAN, 


saw that for his own convenience it could be grown without poles. 
The second season he had quite a patch of it, and gave some to his 
neighbors until it ultimately found its way into the hands of a 
seedsman, who purchased the entire stock. Had the colored citizen 
only known the prize he had struck, and increased the stock, one 
acre of this new Lima bean would have given him money enough 
to purchase a good sized Virginia farm. 

[The accompanying illustration drawn from nature gives a good 
idea of the habit of the plant.] 
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Where Many Home-Words Came From. 


We often forget that to-day is part of yesterday 
and of the day before. Every-day life, even in the 
kitchen, has a history. Let us say that it began in 
the island of Britain, about thirteen hundred 
years ago, in a village composed of farm houses 
standing with their barns and other buildings, 
bacon-houses, bake-houses, ete., within a “tun” or 
inclosure, from which we derive our word town. 
This tun is a hedge or fortification, and outside of 
it are the farm lands and the stalls for calves and 
folds for sheep. The houses are diverse in size, 
but the largest consists of a great hall, with a fire 
burning on a hearth in the center, the smoke 
finding its way as best it can out of a hole in the 
roof. There are other rooms besides the hall, but 
they are bedrooms for the women of the house; 
the great hall is the dining, sitting and even 
sleeping room of the large household. We speak 
of boarding and boarders because in this great 
hall a board set up on settles served as table, at 
which the household sat at meals, the immediate 
family at a board at right angles to the other, or 
at least above the salt. Probably no table-cloth 
was used except on state occasions. Each diner 
had at least a knife, but no plate. Six hundred 





FIG. 1. 


DRAWN-WORK PILLOW-CASE. 


years after this a flat piece of bread, placed 
between two persons, served as a plate for meat or 
fish where such a separate dish was used at all. 
But the word bread was hardly in use at this 
table. It was called “the loaf,” and was placed 
by the master of the house, who, being the loaf- 
ward, came to be called “lord,’’ his wife as the loaf- 
maker “ lady,’’ these words being derived from the 
word “ hlaf,’’ Anglo-Saxon for loaf. Servants were 
ealled “loaf-eaters.’”’ Such derivations are not 
unfamiliar to general readers, but there are many 
others of which most persons are ignorant. Be- 
cause in this hall a pitcher or a bucket was called 
“ eroeea,” ‘we to-day speak of pitchers, urns and 
dishes as crockery. Because this house contained- 
slaves who were Britons or Kelts, we use such 
words as crock and crockery, a basket, a babe, and 
ery bugaboo toit. These are all Keltic words, and 
because they are women’s words it is probable 
that most of the slaves were women. They, of 
caurse, would do the drudgery of the household, 
but the lady and her maids had plenty to do also. 
Besides cooking and baking and household cares, 
there were always the spinning and weaving to be 
done, but never completed. The names for women 
used in those days are most suggestive. Hers 
it was to clothe the household. Even a king 
speaks of his mother’s side of his house or ances- 
try as the “spindle side,” and a common name for 
woman in one of the earliest poems is the “ peace- 
weaver,” or weaver of peace between houses at 
feud. It was by marriages that such feuds were 
often healed, and when we speak of marriage 
many words carry us back to this old Anglo-Saxon 








dwelling. The wedding is the pledging, and an 




















army gave a “wed” to another as well as the 
groom to the bride, her parents and family. The 
ceremony was performed by writing the mystic 
rune called ‘“‘nyd” on the bride’s nail; hence, our 
so-called wedding knot. .Wedlock is the gift pre- 
sented to the bride the morning after the wedding. 
The bride sometimes gave the husband a military 
outfit; the husband the bride a pair of yoked oxen, 








FIG. 2 THE DRAWN-WORK. 


certainly a suggestive present and one fit for a 
farmer’s wife. 

From this life of an Anglo-Saxon household 
in Britain thirteen hundred years ago our house- 
hold life flows as a lake comes from a river. If we 
would understand our every-day life we must 
understand something of these old days. It was 
because women were respected in this house and 
it was held to be a man’s duty to be true to his 
family that our home-life is so much purer and 
better than the home-life of almost any nation, 
although not better than the lives of some excep- 
tional families to be found in all nations. The 
women of those times were, in general, farmers’ 
wives, and in the true sense of the word, house- 
wives and ladies (loaf-makers). The Anglo-Saxon 
wife wore a belt or chatelaine, to which were 
attached keys, a pair of scissors, a knife, a needle 
ease, a bodkin, and numerous other articles of 
which antiquarians who have examined these 
wonderful girdles cannot discover the use. History 
proves her to have been an industrious, a pure 
and a religious woman. Our character is but am 
offshoot from hers. and we must go to the same 
school of daily duties in which she was taught. 
Her looms—that is to say, household implements, 
—are our heir-looms, for such is the slight contrast 
between her and our use of the word. Our duty 
was her “shall,” the “thou shalt” of the Ten 
Commandments, and she willed to do it. Even 
before she knew Christian doctrine, she was a 
peace-weaver; and it was because of men’s respect 
for her that when missionaries came they found 
willing ears to learn a better way of life. The 
Anglo-Saxon woman, and especially the position 
she held in the earliest English household, are 
among the most precious possessions of the 
Teutonic and English-speaking nations, and it 
were wellif they gave more heed and more study 
to the lessons taught by her history. 


Linen Scarf. 


> 
a design for a very pretty scarf, 


MANNER OF MAKING 





Fig. 3 shows 


which may be made of suitable size for an upright 
piano, table or bureau. 


It is made of gray linen 





FIG. 3. A PRETTY SCARF. 
and the roses worked with crewels around the edg- 
es only in a close stitch of irregular lengths. The 
cobwebbing is done in dark gray wash silk. Fig. 4 
shows the method of tying the raveled fringe 
which forms the border. 








Young Men May Save or Waste. 


L. B. PIERCE, OHIO. 
— 

For many years I have held to the opinion that 
no employment offers better opportunities for 
young men to acquire a start in life than work on 
afarm. Here are some cases in point: 

The son, eighteen years old, of our washerwoman, 
has $250 drawing six per cent interest, which he has 
saved since he was fourteen years old. In addi- 
tion, he will in a few days receive $140 for seven 
months’ labor the past summer, $100 of which he 
proposes to loan, making $350 in all, the interest of 
which will buy him a good suit of clothes each 
year. He hopes to have $600 laid by when he at- 
tains his majority. “ This sum he intends to invest 
in ten acres of good land, working a few years 
nore to earna team and tools, when he will be in a 
fair way to be independent for life. 

The course of another young man is in direct con- 
trast with the above. Fourteen years ago, when 
sixteen years old, he began to drive team for a 
farmer near town at $25 per month. He worked 
for the same man until a few months ago, losing 
but little time. Wages are lower now, and for the 
last two years he has received only $200 per year, 
but for the whole time his wages have probably 
averaged $240 per year. Of this amount he could 
have easily saved $150 per year, or a total of $2,100, 
the interest of which would have increased it to 
$3,000. Instead of this, when finally discharged 
on account of drunkenness, he had nothing ahead. 
He had drawn his wages and spent them as he 
went along. 

Three years ago I had in my employ through the 
summer months a young man who graduated the 
following year at a village high school where the 
standard of scholarship was high. He was a capa- 
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FIG. 4. FRINGE FOR SCARF. 

ble farm laborer, but this was too slow and quiet a 
life for him so he went to Cleveland, where he 
works as driver on astreet railroad. His associates 
are low and uneducated, and I doubt if he has 
saved a cent. Farm life may be slow and quiet, 
but it keeps young men occupied either working or 
resting, and it is not as expensive for clothes as 
those occupations which forbid the wearing of 
patched or ragged garments. The farm hand has 
neither the opportunity nor the temptation to 
spend money that lies in the path of a young man 
who works in town. 


Pillow-Case with Drawn-Work Border. 

j oe 

Fig. 1 shows one corner of a fancy pillow-case: 
with a border of drawn-work, the details of which 
are given in Fig. 2. This is one of the simplest de- 
signs for this style of pillow-cases, which seems to- 
be coming in vogue so rapidly, although pillow- 
shams will always find favor with some. The pil- 
lows used for such cases are generally filled with 
husks or fine cut straw and neatly covered with 
light prints, blue or white silesia. Of course they 
are only for pA omen not for use. 








A Serviceable Music c Portfolio. 
—< > 

Cover a sheet of stiff card-board twice the size of 
a sheet of musie with the unbleached linen used 
by tailors for facings. As this material accepts. 
water colors readily, you may decorate it in a 
variety of ways if you have ever so little skill. If 
a design of flowers is chosen, paint them in their 
natural colors, and then outline with floss in 
shades corresponding with the painting. A model 
exhibited by the Decorative Art Society represents 
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cupids playing upon musical instruments, with 
several bars of music suggesting the air they are 
performing. Portfolios for the reception of differ- 
ent articles may be made in this way. The edges 
are sometimes neatly bound with narrow strips of 
red or leather colored morocco, which you will 
have to baste on and get stitched in some tailor’s 
or shoe shop, where a heavy machineisrun. Tie 
with a satin ribbon. 
SSS Se 
Embroidered Cover for a Side Table. 
ae 

The cover seen in Fig. 1 is made of white Russia 
sheeting to fit the table exactly. It has a wide, 
embroidered border across its front, and two nar- 





FIG. 1. A HANDSOME SIDE TABLE. 


row ones all around its edges. These are worked 
in cross-stitch with embroidery cotton of fast 
eolors, our design being executed in dark blue, 


light blue and red, the little black squares in our | 


pattern (Fig. 2) denoting dark blue, those with a 
eross, light blue, and those with fine horizontal 
lines, red. The narrow outside border across the 
front is worked one inch above the fringe, and half 
an inch from the edges around. In measuring for 
the cloth, allow for the fringe the desired depth. 
Itis made by pulling out the threads across and 
knotting the fringe evenly into little bunches as 
represented in our illustration, or it may be tied 
into bunches by drawing together tightly and 
evenly a number of threads with button-hole stitch 
from the wrong side, carrying the thread from one 
bunch to the other. A large monogram in the 
center, worked in cross-stitch with the same 
shades as the border, finishes this handsome cover. 


Pretty Socks for a Baby. 





These may be made allof white, which will wash 
much better, or the slipper may be of some delicate 
baby-blue or pink or corn color. Use No.16 needles 
and single zephyr. 

THE SLIPPER. 

Set up thirty stitches. Knit two rows plain. 
Widen at the beginning of the needle at each end, 
three times at the heel, then only at the toe, until 
you have forty stitches. Bind off all but twelve 
stitches, knit twelve ridges, cast on stitches to 

















A BIRCH-BARK BLOTTER. 
forty, narrow to correspond with the other side, 
knit the two plain rows, and bind off. Take up all 
the stitches inside the slipper. Knit one row and 
bind off. The slipper is now complete. 


THE TOP. 

With white worsted take up fourteen stitches 
under the toe; seam across; narrow back, widen a 
row, knit plain back ; this forms the fancy stripe. 
Knit three fancy stripes. Then seam on the color, 
if you have used one ; if not, seam with the white. 
Seam back again and knit plain, which makes a 
strap across the instep. With the other needle, 














take up eighteen stitches with the white on the 
side, knit off the fourteen stitches of color and take 
up eighteen stitches on the other side. Thus you 
have the whole slipper on your needle. Knit nine 
fancy stripes. Seam on your color ; bind off. Then 
sew your sock up, and, if possible, stretch it, by 
dipping it in water, and putting on a wooden last, 
which may easily be procured. A cord of the col- 
ors used ties the sock. In taking up the fourteen 
stitches for the instep, the toe of the slipper must 
be from you, not toward you,—the wrong side of 
the slipper toward you always. These socks are 
made with little trouble and less expense, and are 
truly dainty and beautiful. 


Crocheted Shirt for an Infant. 





Materials—Two skeins of starlight Saxony yarn, 
an ivory hook, medium size. 

Make a chain of 140 stitches and crochet back and 
forth in single crochet, always working into the 
back part of the stiteh, which will form a series 
of ridges, twice across, making one ridge. On the 
140 stitches make seven ridges or fourteen rows, 
On the fifteenth row crochet but sixty stitches (to 
form the front) and make eleven ridges or twenty- 
two rows of sixty stitches each. On the twenty- 
third row make thirty-five single crochet, twenty- 
five chain (this forms the opening in front, as the 
shirt is high-necked) and work eleven ridges more, 
and break off. Commence on the seven ridges of 
140 stitches. Skip fifteen stitches on the shoulder 
(counting from the sixty stiches that formed the 
front) and work back and forth on sixty-five 
stitches for twenty-one rounds; fifteen chain on 
shoulder, join to opposite front and work back and 








not only useful but ornamental also. Cut the baek 
of card-board six inches long and two and one-half 
inches wide, rounding both top and bettom as 
spectacle cases are made. The front piece is three 
inches long and three and one-half inches wide. 
Cover both pieces on one side with red plush and 
on the other side with old gold satin, and overcast 
neatly together. Cover the edge by a row of gold 
beads and ornament with bows of old gold satin 
ribbon. 





Shelves with Wire Supports. 
—<—— 


The illustrations herewith are of designs for 
the support of swinging and wall shelves by wire. 
The swinging shelf is beyond the reach of rats and 



































FIG. 1. HANGING SHELF. 


mice. The shelf, of any desired size, is hung from 
nails or screw-eyes by four pieces of wire. Then 
cross wires are put in as shown. The points of 
support should be a little further apart than the 


FIG. 2. PATTERN OF BORDER OF SIDE TABLE. 


forth for seven ridges. . Sew together each side for 
about fifty stitches, leaving the rest for an arm. 
hole. Across the top make an open row for a rib- 
bon of one T. C., one chain; skip two ridges, one 
T. C., one chain; then a row of scallops around the 
neck and on each side of the slit in front. The scal- 
lop is three chain, three T. C. under one chain of 
previous row, one S. C. on next chain. 
Sleeve—Chain forty, and on this make twenty 
ridges, fold and sew up seam. With knitting 
needles pick up thirty-nine stitches, thirteen on 
each needle, for the cuff, and knit one, seam one- 
alternately for eighteen rows. Bind off. 
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Blotter with Birch-Bark Cover. 


—<>__ 

This little affair was designed rather to preserve 
a souvenir of asummer’s sojourn on the banks of 
Lake George than for real service. The cover for 
the blotter is of birch bark and can be made of any 
size desired. The landscape view is drawn in 
brown ink. Holes are punched through the corners, 
and corresponding ones through the blotters and 
all tied together with brown ribbon. 





Pocket for Crochet Needles. 
——> 
Crochet needles, unless in daily use, are apt to be 
thrown around in drawers and baskets and when 
wanted can never be found. To avoid this, a pocket 
should be made to hang on the wall or to fasten 
inside of a large work basket. In either case it is 





width of the shelf. This helps to brace it and, to 
some extent, prevents vibration. In this work 
make four supports with loops in both ends and 
be careful that they are all of equal length and all 
fairly straight and free from kinks. Put the braces 





FIG. 2. WALL SHELF. 


on last and use only one loop for them. Secure 
the ends of the wire on the shelf by twisting them 
about the nails or screws. The latter must be 
strong, if any great weight is to be put on the 
shelf. Shelves can also be put up against the wall 
with wires and blocks to hold the inner edges. 
Nail a block to the wall at each end of the shelf. 
If itis long, put one in the center. Put the shelf 
in place and tack it fast with nails. Put three 
screw-eyes, screws or nails in the wall over the 
blocks one and a half times the width of the shelf 
above the blocks. Fasten wires from these te 
nails in the edge of the shelf. A shelf can be put 
up in this way in less time than two wooden 
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brackets can be made, and as quickly as it could 
be done with iron ones. The expense is little or 


nothing. 
A Blizzard in the Northwest. 


MISS M. CONNELL, DAKOTA. 
—<- 

While teaching the Pleasant Point school in Da- 
kota, last winter, I had an opportunity to witness 
a genuine Western blizzard. The newspaper ac- 
counts of its destructiveness were greatly exag- 
gerated, there being no more loss of life than was 
caused by the storm along the Atlantic coast in 
the following March. Still, it was quite a blizzard, 
and is worth telling about. 

One fine Saturday, Bill and Alf, sons of my host, 








“FIG. 1. 


set out fora hunt. Bill was a finesturdy specimen 
of a Western farmer; while Alf, though slighter, 
was quick, shrewd, a good shot, and always in 
buoyant spirits when anything like sport was 
suggested. We watched them for a long time as 
they galloped away over the prairie, while the 
dogs could be heard in the distance barking furi- 
ously at some frightened rabbit or prairie chicken. 
Finally we turned away, Mr. Y. to feed the stock, 
while I continued to scrape the window-pane in a 
fruitless endeavor to clear sufficient space through 
which to watch the distant settlers drawing loads 
of grain to market. 

The house was a plain log cabin, like the others 
in the settlement. The walls were composel of 
peeled logs, notched at the angles and plastered 
between, making quite a comfortable abode. The 
whole structure was whitewashed twice a year 
inside and out. Sometimes the rains or melting 
snows of spring would beat in through these walls, 
leaving dark, yellow stains on their snowy surface. 
Then the table and chairs must all be moved out- 
doors, while the whole interior received another 
coating. The roof, which was of thatched straw, 
had to be repaired each fall to protect us against 
the sweeping winds of winter. 

Inside, the place had a cheery, hospitable look. 
The kitchen, the main room, was clean and bright. 
In one corner was a ladder leading to the loft 
overhead. The water pail, set on a stool, generally 
occupied another corner. A large old-fashioned 
cupboard against the wall did duty as china-closet 
and refrigerator. On the white walls hung numer- 
ous almanacs, together with brilliant advertise- 
ments of mowing machines and other farming 
implements. On the mantel stood a large old- 
fashioned clock, brought from some far away 
Eastern home. The pine floor, from semi-weekly 
scourings, had begun to show serious signs of wear, 
while the various rugs, products of the toil of long 
winter evenings, made bright spots of color and 
warmth on its uneven surface. 

Having given up the attempt to thaw any amount 
of space on the window-pane, I finished the morn- 
ing by assisting a younger member of the family 
to patch a pair of moccasins. 

About noon the wind changed tothe north, and 
gusts came whirling about the house, compelling 
us to remain within. Soon dark clouds rose 
rapidly up from the northeast and Mr. Y. went 
down to feed and water the stock. As a heavy 
storm was threatened, he brought to the house one 
end of the rope kept attached to‘the cattle shed. 

The storm came on quickly, the air growing 
colder each minute, while the wind continued to 
rise. By four o’clock it had grown so dark that 
lamps had to be lighted, and Mr. Y., in going to the 
sheds, found the rope serviceable, as the wind and 
snow came with such blinding force. In the barn 
yard the cattle hovered on the sheltered side of 
stacks and buildings, and wild deers, driven in by 


| One who has not experienced a storm of this 


kind can have but a faint idea of its peculiar 
effects. It is not unlike a drowning sensation. The 
awful force makes it almost impossible to catch 
one’s breath and seems to draw the very life of its 
victim, leaving him blind, bewildered, and so 
completely exhausted that he is benumbed and 
apathetic, so helpless does he become. 

Alf and Bill had capital success that morning, 
having shot a fine young deer and an antelope, 
besides small game, and were just returning when 
the storm came up. Fifteen miles from home, 
with nothing visible but the level prairie, and a 
heavy storm approaching! The horses needed no 
urging, but dashed forward, anxious to reach home, 
where they knew a plentiful supply of oats awaited 





THE BLIZZARD COMING. 








the storm, took refuge with them. 


them. The boys had gone only a few miles when 

~ they were compelled to 
take refuge in the bottom 
of the wagon, pulling their 
caps over their faces to 
shut out the piercing wind. 
To make matters worse, 
the darkness was becom- 
ing so great they could 
scarcely keep their posi- 
tion, and soon lost sight 
of the familiar landmarks. 
To proceed further was 
useless, as a house could 
not have been seen a doz- 
en yards and, although 
there were bright lights 
and anxious hearts await- 
ing them at home, they 
had to abandon all further attempts in that di- 
rection, and seriously consider camping out. Com- 
ing to a small rise of ground, they stopped. The 
snow had drifted, making a high semi-circular 
mound quite suitable fora snow house. A large 
hole was soon tunneled and filled with the warm 
buffalo robes they had brought with them. These, 
with their fur coats, made a very good covering. 
Then, turning the horses loose to find their way 
home as best they could, and taking the hounds 
with them into their Arctic house, they drew their 
robes about them and prepared to pass the night, 
the fast falling snow soon covering them. 

All night the storm raged. On Sunday it still 
continued, and on Mon- 
day it seemed to increase 
in fury, but by evening 
the wind changed toward 
the south, and we knew 
that the storm was past. 
Tuesday dawned beauti- 
ful and clear, with the 
bright blue sky and daz- 
zling sun so general in 
high latitudes. About 
eight o’clock a neighbor 
came with the news that 
the train for Bismarck 
was snowed in, and that 
the settlers were carry- 
ing food to the beleag- 
uered passengers. We 
speedily set to work and 
soon had a quantity of 
coffee, cake, ete., for the 
hungry. Other settlers 
soon arrived with sacks 
filled with provisions, 
and all set out to the re- 
lief of the snow-bound 
people in the cars. Nothing was learned of Alf or 
Bill from the settlers with whom we supposed 
they had found refuge, and their mother, who had 
scarcely slept or eaten since the storm began, was 
nearly distracted. Kind neighbors were searching 
in every direction for the missing ones when, sud- 
denly, in bounded Bose, one of the hounds, jump- 
ing up and licking our hands in the most demon- 
strative manner. 

In ashort time a wagon was seen coming slowly 
across the plain with two men who, on closer in- 
spection, proved to be Alf and Bill. The horses 
did not go home as they expected, but simply 
turned their backs to the storm and remained be- 
side the wagon. They had eaten a good portion of 
the boards which formed the bottom of the wagon 
which, being of pitch pine, gave them a certain 
amount of warmth, as well as sustenance. 

(The accompanying engravings illustrate the 
various incidents narrated above. Fig. 1 shows 
the coming storm and the efforts of the young 


FIG. 2. 


snow cache; Fig. 3, the old farmer feeling his way 
by the line to his barn; Fig. 4, the snow-bound 
train, which three engines have failed to move 
through the drift; and Fig. 5, the domestic animals 
and distressed deers in the barn-yard.] 





Midwinter Styles. 


A comfortable fashion for cold weather is the 
fur front, which is a feature of the newest cloth 
cloaks, as it affords a perfect protection to the 
chest. These fronts are usually of short, close fur 
and are particularly stylish in the long redingotes 
with bell sleeves that have high flaring collars 
lined with fur. The inner fronts of fur are sewed 
to the collar and hook down the middle, the hooks 
and eyes being set on alternately—that is, first a 
hook on the right side and eye on the left, and 
then a hook on the left and eye on the right,—so 
that there is no danger of unfastening. Those 
who have old fashioned, fur-lined circulars can 
utilize the fur by lining with it the waists and 
fronts of Newmarkets made of inexpensive striped 
or checked cloth, trimming with gray raccoon fur 
or black Russian hare. The back of the skirt being 
plaited, is warm enough with only a lining of silk or 
farmer’s satin. It is well, however, to beat and 
comb the old fur before putting it in a new gar- 
ment so as to remove all loose hairs. 

Hats and bonnets are selected to match the out- 
side cloak, and fur and embroidery are seen on 
them almost as much as on wraps. The most 
stylish shapes are the low capote, the toque and 
the round hat with a projecting brim, while 
artificial roses and violets divide the honors with 
feathers as a favorite trimming, being some- 








TAKING REFUGE. 





hunters to escape. it; Fig. 2, their refuge in the 





times even combined with fur. This, however, 
always strikes one as incongruous. 

House dresses, that may also be worn in the 
street beneath long cloaks are made to just 
touch the floor, for demi-trains are only seen 
on tea-gowns or very elaborate frocks. They are 
made with a polonaise or a round waist and sep- 
arate skirts worn with a folded sash across the 
front, and the back breadths of the overdress 
hooked up onto the bodice. To those who make 
their dresses at home we would say, cut the bodice 
long enough to be thrust well beneath the skirts 





and sew a very small pad bustle to the end of the 
round waist instead of inside the skirt. The 
fronts are turned back in short revers and finished 
by a high collar. A wide space on the front of the 
lining is then covered with soft, straight or diag- 
onal folds of cloth or silk in some contrasting 
color and crossed at the waist line by a wide sash 
of the same. This vest isin one piece and sewed 
under the revers on the left side, while it hooks on 
the right. Sleeves are again slightly fulled at the 
arm-holes. The front of the overdress may be as 
fancy as desired with folds, plaitings or set-in 
pieces of velvet, but the back has three full 
breadths gathered and hanging perfectly straight 
from the waist. Two reeds, 18 and 21 inches in 
length, are still run in the foundation skirt, 714 
and 11 inches below the belt, and sometimes a 
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fluffy silk flounce is set inside the bottom of the 
skirt to give a fuller appearance. 

In remodeling last year’s frocks, worn cloth 
sleeves may be nicely replaced by silk or velvet 
ones and a wrinkled vest of the same set in the 
basque. The fronts of the wool bodice are then 
cut in jacket shape, straight down from the neck 
and square-cornered at the waist-line. If preferred, 
the postilion back can be retained, but it is newer 
to take out the plaits and run the middle seam 


Pity 7 < 
Se ii 
FIG. 3. 


together, so that the rounded ends will rest 
smoothly on the small tournure. If the shade of 
the material cannot be matched, black is very 
stylish combined with dark red, green, blue or 
jrown, and may often also be effectually intro- 
duced as inlaid pieces in the skirt or used as bor- 
dering. 

Pointed basque backs require to be boned down 
the center seam from five inches above the waist- 









THE LIFE LINE TO THE BARN. 





Don’t Poke a Hard Coal Fire. 


RS a 
A good story is told of the difficulty with which 
anthracite coal was made to burn under a boiler, 
when the attempt was first made to use it as a 
steam fuel. The coal was put into the furnace on 
top of a large amount of wood. It was raked and 
poked and blown all the forenoon, but the “ black 
stones” showed no signs of burning. At noon, 
utterly disgusted, the proprietor and his men 
3 slammed the furnace doors 

and went home to dinner. 
When they returned at one 
o’clock they found every- 
thing “red hot.” All the 
coal needed was to be let 
alone. This is just what 
any hard coal fire needs if 
the coal is to be consumed 
with economy. Poking, 
shaking, raking down 
ashes and all the other 
means employed for dis- 
turbing the fire only result 
in waste. In an ordinary 
magazine or base-burning 
- stove, after the fire is pro- 
perly under way, it should be allowed to burn 
without disturbance until all the coal in the lower 
part of the fire is consumed. When the bottom 
of the fire, for a distance of perhaps two inches 
from the grate, has burned until no live cinders 
are to be found, the fire needs attention. The 





bottom, consisting entirely of clinkers and ashes, 
needs to be cut off and dumped into the ash pan 
without disturbing the upper portion. 


With 





large saving of coal. Generally the fact that the 
eoal has not been packed down by poking, and 
that the live portion of the fire has not been dis- 
turbed, will more than compensate for the light 
deposit of ashes below. A fire cleaned out in this 
way is kept bright and driven, if necessary, by 
using the dampers instead of the poker. As the 
coal has a chance to lie quietly and is not packed, 
the air passes freely through it and the coal is 
perfectly consumed. How great a saving of coal 
can be effected by this method of handling a fire it 
is difficult to say, but it must be considerable. An 
incidental advantage is found in the fact that a 
fire managed in this way is always ready to respond 
to the blower. It burns up quickly as soon as the 
draughts are opened. Such a fire will “ keep” longer 
without going out than one treated in the ordinary 
way, and as arule calls for less attention. 

If economy of fuel is looked for, the stove should 
be amply large for the work it has to do without 
pushing. Under ordinary circumstances, about fif- 
teen per cent of the useful heat of the fuel goes up 
the chimney, but if a stove is driven hard at least 
one-half of the heat is lost in this way. A smail 
stove or furnace answers very well in mild weath- 
er; as soon as sharp cold is felt, trouble begins. It 
is necessary to crowd the fire constantly, in order 
to get sufficient heat. This wastes coal both above 
and below; much heat passes up the chimney and 
much Coal drops through the grate. When a fire is 
driven hard, the grate, linings and other parts ex- 
posed to the heat burn out rapidly, and repairs be- 
come frequent. It is difficult to make buyers be- 
lieve that such is the case, as they argue that the 
dealer is trying to sell a more expensive stove. It 
is the best policy, however, to purchase a large 








line to the extreme point and crosswise bones in- 
serted each side to preserve the slender, unbroken 
form. Whalebones that come already covered go in 
smoother than those seen in casings and should be 
feather-stitched in places with flax thread or 
coarse sewing silk. 

An extremely neat finish for a tailor-made suit 
isa binding of silk braid, two-thirds of an inch 
wide, but instead of being stitched on, this is now 
hemmed, first on the right side and then on the 
wrong. It may edge the entire costume, under and 
overskirt, kilt plaits if worn, basque, cuffs and 
collar. 

Very elegant cut and polished buttons, for the 
trimming of polonaise and jackets, are displayed 
in the shops, but large button-molds, neatly cov- 
ered with the dress material are quite as fashion- 
able. 

Small boys and girls look like little snow-balls 
as they trot along in tiny coats of warm white 
cloth, bordered with soft, white fur, their heads 
covered by white hoods or wide, white hats, and 
carrying snowy muffs; but, as though to be in 
striking contrast, black is the only hue considered 
fashionable for children’s shoes, stockings or leg- 
gins. 

Cloth gaiters or uppers are much worn by young 
ladies, buttoned over their kid walking shoes, 
either with or without rubbers. They are often 
made to match the costume, but if of light color 
are apt to make the foot look large. Black or dark 
shades are therefore generally preferred. 

Cats are a favorite design in jewelry and apretty 
pin or bangle is.a dainty puss of oxidized silver 
witha ruby or rhine-stone eyes, while a cat’seye 
stone cut to resemble a kitten’s head is one of 
fashion’s latest wrinkles. 








some forms of grate this can be done by the 


turn of a handle. The coal will then drop into | 


place and the fire will go on burning indefinitely, 
without further attention. No shaking or poking 
should be allowed. With grates having a shaking 
motion and a dumping center, the dropping of the 
bottom cannot be accomplished quite so readily, 
but it must be done. Put on the dumping handle 
and very carefully turn it up to one side until it 
reaches an angle of about forty-five degrees. It 
will turn easily as the up- 
per edge works up into the 
ashes and the coal “scaf- 
folds”’ across fre one side 
to the other. Now take the 
poker and work out the 
ashes at the center, as far 
as possible, and from the 
upper side of the central 
grate. Don’t try to bring 
down all the fine ashes, but 
merely to cut off the bot- 
tom of the fire, in the cen- 
ter. Keep the hand upon 
the dumping handle, and 
if the coal starts down, * 

bring the grate into a hori- we 
zontal position instantly, to prevent the whole from 
dumping. After the coal starts, go around the out- 
side and cut off the ashes and clinkers which are in 
sight, below the teeth of the grate. Take out only 
those that are dead. There will be a lot of ashes 
up in the fire, no doubt, but along with them there 
will be a lot of fine cinders already lighted, and if 
the ashes are poked down nearly as much fine coal 
will follow. By leaving them, perhaps a little 
more draught may be needed, but there will be a 








FIG. 4. CARRYING FOOD TO THE SNOW-BOUND TRAIN. 


stove or furnace, because it will give better satis- 
faction in the end, and result in much economy. 





How to Knit New Heels in Old Socks. 
—_~>— 

Rip out the heel in the last row of the leg, where 
the front of the foot and back divide. As you rip 
the row round the back of the stocking, take up 

} your stitches on a needle; then rip out the stitches 





5. ANIMALS SEEKING SHELTER. 
in the same manner under the foot where the heel 
is finished. Take up the stitches belonging to the 
under part of the foot on a needle. The work is 
now ready for the re-knitting of the heel. If the 
stocking is worn above the spring of the foot, you 
must prepare it differently. Mark the stitches in 
astraight line several rows above the division in 
the leg for the foot; then leave the two stitches on 
the inside, or heel-side of this line, and cut the 
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Carefully unravel each of these two stitches row 
by row, and as each row is opened, run the thread 
into the knitting neatly to secure the ends. Do 
both sides in the same manner. Next rip out the 
row across the back of the leg, and take up your 
stitches, knitting as much as you require for these 
few rows, and as you end each row join to the rows 
left in front by knitting the first stitch and slip- 
ping the same stitch off when you work back the 
purl row of knitting. 


2. 





Country Versus City Life. 


DR. J. M. FRENCH. 


> 

The general death-rate in large cities is often 
twice as great as in the sparsely-settled country 
while among children under five years of age the 
difference is even greater than this. So constant 
and well ascertained is this difference that Dr. 
Farr, the English registrar-general, has formulated 
the law that the death-rate of districts increases 
with the density of their population. Investiga- 
tions which have been recently made upon a large 
seale prove conelusively that of all persons living 
beyond the age of eighty years only, an extremely 
small proportion were born or spent their child- 
hood in the city, while a large proportion were 
reared uponafarm. In one case, out of one thou- 
sand octogenarians, four hundred and sixty-one 
had been farmers all their lives, and nearly all of 
them’ began life upon the farm. In another in- 
stance, out of many thousands, only one person 
over eighty years of age had been born and brought 
up in the city. Many of them had removed to the 
city, and engaged in business there; but all except 
one had spent the years of body-building in the 
country. 

The great majority of the successful business men 
in our cities, and of men occupying responsible 
positions in public life, were country born and 
bred. In the country they obtained that robust- 
ness of constitution and strength of body without 
which no one ean long endure the strain of busi- 
ness or professional life. There, too, they built up 
that strength of mind and character which is 
necessary in order to overcome the temptations of 
city life, and that steadfast determination which 
enabled them to achieve success. 

The reasons for these things are not hard to find. 
The conditions of city life are such as to lead toa 
much greater prevalence of nearly all epidemic 
and contagious diseases. Then the country lads 
and lasses enjoy plenty of pure air and sunshine, 
simple food and out-door exercise. Their habits 
are regular, their hours of rising and retiring are 
early, and they live close to nature, In the city 
these conditions are reversed. Pure air is hard to 
find, night is turned into day, and life is artificial. 
The strain upon the nervous system is greater, the 
body is not as well nourished, and the vital forces 
give out earlier. 





Much Comfort for Little Money. 
ag 

Sweeping the porch or winter wood room, with 
its back entries and passages littered with chips 
and tracked snow, had been the bugbear of the 
children’s Saturdays. As a matter of wholesome 
discipline and not of preference, I required this 
work of them. We know it is often easier to do 
such little tasks ourselves than to meet and bend 
the strong young wills that are antagonistic to 
regular tasks of work, but a child needs healthy 
discipline in this matter, ahd the longer it is de- 
ferred the stronger and more combative the little 
unbent, stubborn wills are growing. Two pennies 
a Saturday for thorough sweeping of this wood 
room put lively interest into the work, and I have 
no further need to carry the care of it. Cc. P. 

Frying Meat. 
—>>—— 

To fry rapidly is to fry well, for slow simmering 
in butter, lard or grease of any kind spoils the 
food and makes it positively unwholesome as well 

*as unpalatable. More than any other process of 
cooking frying demands constant attention. If the 
fat becomes too hot and smokes in a peculiar way 
recognizable to the initiated, instantly a gray ap- 
pearance and disagreeable taste are imparted to the 
food. It is want of care and watchfulness which 
has brought the frying-pan into disrepute. A skill- 
ful cook can make fish, flesh or fowl quite agreea- 


ble to the palate by careful frying. The French 
have the correct idea of frying. Instead of a shal- 














low pan they use an iron kettle, and cook in suffi- 
cient grease to cover the objects they fry. That 
is really boiling in oil instead of water, andt he 
grease must be very hot before the food is put 
into it, and during the cooking it must be kept at 
the same temperature if possible. Olive oil is the 
favorite medium in French cooking, but clarified 
beef suet or perfectly sweet lard will answer the 
purpose very well. 








Washing Woolens. 


MARGARET RYDER, ILL. 


—— 

During several months of the year alarge part of 
the family washing consists of the woven and knit 
underwear now so generally worn, and woolen 
hose. Often before the winter is over these gar- 
ments become shrunken and harsh for want of 
proper handling on the part of the washerwoman. 
Clear soft water should always be used to wash 
flannels, and the different waters through which 
they are washed and rinsed should be as near the 
same temperature as possible. If obliged to use 
hard water add to each gallon of water half a 
tablespoonful of borax, which has the property of 
softening hard water without injuring any fabric. 
Soap should never be put directly on flannel gar- 
ments, norshould they be rubbed either on a board 
or with the hands. Nothing thickens woolen 
fabrics more quickly or makes them lose their 
soft, fleecy feeling than rubbing, which causes the 
points of the small fibers to become matted and 
tangled together. 

Prepare two tubs of strong soap-suds as hot as the 
hands will bear. Shake each garment to rid it of 
dust and wash only one at a time, for if allowed to 
become cold and then hot while wet the wool will 
certainly shrink. Souse up and down; squeeze 
rather than ring from one lathertoanother. Rinse 
last through clear soft water, squeeze out, shake 
lightly and hang in the open air with the thickest 
parts up. When almost dry take down and roll up 
tightly and smoothly. The garments may be 
pressed with a moderately warm iron. 

In washing black woolen hose water must be used 
in which nothing else has been washed before, else 
it will become covered with unsightly lint. There 
is a difference of opinion as to whether hot water 
causes the color to change more than that which is 
moderately warm. General experience is in favor 
of the hot water, but in any case the pieces must 
be quickly handled. A stocking stretcher will keep 
the hose looking and feeling like new. This is 
simply a piece of inch board cut in the shape of a 
new stocking. The stockings are drawn over this 
while they are wet and allowed todry. Twostock- 
ings can be drawn over the same stretcher, one 
over the other. As many stretchers will be re- 
quired as there are different sizes of stockings to 


| be washed and dried. 





Lady’s Knitted Cape. 
—— 

Material: One skein each of blue starlight Ger- 
mantown and old gold; one pair of medium size 
needles of bone, wood or rubber. Any other two 
shades may be used, but one must be dark, the 
other light. In this rule the blue is called dark, 
the old gold light. 

Cast on fifty-five stitches with blue, knit across 
plain twice, then once across,seam, plain, seam, 
plain, seam, plain. This makes eight times across. 

With old gold knit plain, seam, plain, seam, 
plain, seam, plain, seam. 

Repeat first with blue, then With old gold, as 
above, until you can count twenty-six dark stripes 
and twenty-five light ones. * With blue bind off 
loosely three stitches, drop fourth stitch right off 
needle, * repeat from * to* all across. Then take 
the work in your right hand, and with the first 
finger of your left hand ravel the stitches, one at a 
time, down to the other end, by pushing the finger 
through. You now have a long narrow piece. 
Gather across the top, to fit the neck; then finish 
with a crochet edge at the neck and all round the 
cape. Sew on ribbon at the neck to tie. 


To Keep the Stove Bright. 


After doing its first duty as a heater, the next 
thing we require of a stove is to look bright. A 
dull, dusty, smoky stove will make a whole room 
look disorderly and uncomfortable. It requires 
only a few minutes’ care each day to keep the pol- 
ish bright and the nickel-plate shining. Keep one 
cloth, used for nothing else, to rub off the stove. 











When used first on a newly-blacked stove the cloth 
becomes filled with the surplus polish, which rubs 
off so easily, and it is then ready to impart a gloss 
whenever it is needed. Another plan is to use old 
newspapers to rub off the stove instead of a brush. 
In mixing stove polish use vinegar and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Strong soap suds is recom- 
mended for the same purpose; if it is used the 
luster will appear immediately, saving work and 
dust. To brighten the nickel plating, rub it with 
whiting and kerosene, using a woolen cloth, or rub 
it with a woolen clothand flour. If the mica in the 
stove door has become discolored with smoke, it 
ean be easily cleaned by washing it with vinegar. 
The fancy zinc, now usedso generally under stoves 
only requires to be dusted off with a dry cloth. To 
clean plain zine, wet salt with vinegar and use it 

to scour the zine, rubbing with a woolen cloth. 
a 


Home Recipes. 





Chocolate Icing.—Put into a saucepan half a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, two ounces of grat- 
ed chocolate, and about a gill of water. Stir on 
the fire until the mixture assumes the consistency 
of a thick smooth cream. Lay the icing evenly on 
the cake or pastry, with a palette-knife, and put it 
into the oven for a minute or two to set the icing. 





Corn Oysters.—With two cups of canned or 
freshly grated sweet corn mix three beaten eggs, a 
cup of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, enough 
flour for a thin batter, and a heaped teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Have ready some thin little 
squares of cold roast lamb or veal. Drop the bat- 
ter in tiny cakes ona buttered griddle, on each 
cake lay a bit of the cold roast, and cover it witha 
teaspoonful of the batter; bake the same as griddle 
cakes, and serve them nicely browned and hot. 
This makes a very palatable imitation of fried 
oysters. 





Vegetable Soup.—This is what the French call 
“Soup Maigre”: Take one turnip (if small, one 
each of a yellow and a white variety), one large 
onion, a medium sized carrot, two large potatoes, 
several stalks of celery, and some sprigs of parsley, 
and, after peeling and washing, put them in the 
chopping bow] and mince fine. Put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter in the soup kettle, and when melted 
add the vegetables. Fry slightly for five minutes, 
but do not brown; cover with two quarts of boiling 
water and simmer for one hour. Now adda pint 
of hot milk and half a pint of hot cream, and sea- 
son to the taste. It will require considerable salt. 
Serve with thin wafer crackers, and see if your 
family or guests do not call for a second plate. 





Mock Bisque Soup.—Put a quart of either 
freshly peeled or canned tomatoes on the fire to 
stew; heat three pints of milk in a double boiler, 
reserving a cupful to mix a large tablespoonful of 
flour with. As soon as the milk boils, stir in this 
flour, which must be smoothly mixed with the cold 
milk, and let it simmer ten minutes. Add butter 
the size of an egg, pepper, salt, and a very scant 
teaspoonful of baking soda to the tomatoes; rub 
through a strainer and add to the milk. Serve at 
once, and if there is to. be any delay in so doing, do 
not add the tomatoes to the milk until you are ready 
to send to the table. This is a delicious and cheap 
soup, as skimmed milk may be used, although it 
is not quite so good. Put little dices of fried bread 
in the tureen, or sprinkle chopped parsley in the 
soup just before removing it from the fire. 





Boston Baked Beans.—Pick out and wash one 
quart of small white beans, put them into a deep 
earthen dish, cover with cold water and place on 
the cool part of the stove until they are quite 
swelled ; then move the dish to the hotter part of 
the stove and allow the beans to simmer very 
slowly until they are soft, taking care that they re- 
main whole, and always keep them covered with 
water. When perfectly tender put them carefully 
into a colander to drain off all the water ; then put 
them into the baking dish and place one pound of 
scalded and scored salt pork into the water. Mix 
one cup of boiling water-with one cup of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a half teaspoonful of 
soda ; pour this over the beans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for two hours, adding a little boiling 
water from time to time to prevent the beans from 
becoming dry. Finish by slightly browning the 
top. The beans are generally baked toward night 
and left in the oven to cool, which process improves 
their flavor. 
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One of Twenty. 


H. D. FAIR. 


—>_— 


“Tt is more than mischief, it is malice,” said Mr. 
Barnes, the master of Woodland school, to his 
twenty boys, who were standing before him with 
“To stable a cow in the school- 
room last night, and give us a day’s work to repair 
the damages, proves that the culprit intended to 


downcast looks. 











A tall, handsome youth of about seventeen, with 
a frank face and brave blue eyes, walked up to the 
master’s desk. . 

“Now, Howard, you are never afraid of speaking 
the truth. I ask you if this mischief was done by 
a person not connected with the school; that is, if 
you know anything about it?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 know who did it, and it was not any 
one outside.” 

“Very well. I know itis useless to ask you the 
name of the guilty party. None of you, I suppose, 
is willing to turn informer; nor will I ask you to do 
so. But I appeal to the guilty boy, if he has 
any manliness about him, to come forward and 
clear his innocent companions from suspicion.” 

A dead silence; but 
Mr. Barnes, as quick- 
eyed as a detective, 
noticed that two or 
three of the larger 
boys cast furtive 
glances at a down- 
looking, sullen-faced 
lad who stood leaning 
against the wall. 








punished for him!” were some of their words, but 
the classes were called up, and there was no time 
for further words. 

When school was out in the evening, the boys, 
instead of enjoying their hour of pleasant ball-play, 
marched disconsolately homeward. 

The school-house was in the midst of the pine 
woods. The settlement was a scattered one, and 
most of the boys had a long walk in going home. 
Two of them, Charley Howard and John Marks 
lived near each other, and their homeward walk 
was frequently taken together, little as Howard 
liked the society of his neighbor. This evening 


they walked on in utter silence, until Howard sud- 
denly halted in front of his companion. 
















“IT WAS BUT A MOMENT’S STRUGGLE.” 


do serious injury. This is the third time within 
two months that the same evil spirit has been 
manifest in different pranks. Now I am very le- 
nient as you all know to mere thoughtless, school- 
boy mischief, but this outrage is malicious and I 
eannot overlook it. Now will you answer me? 
Who are the guilty ones? Those who took no part 
in it will please hold up their right hands.” 

Twenty hands went up simultaneously. 

Mr. Barnes’s lip curled scornfully as he said, “I 
am afraid we have a liar among us.” 

A small boy spoke up nervously, “Please, sir, 
maybe it wa’n’t none of us boys. Maybe some- 
body else turned the cow in the school-room.” 

“TI wish that could be proved, but I don’t believe 
it. Charley Howard, come here.” 





“It’s John Marks,” he thought, “just the mean 
fellow for such pranks.” Then he asked, suddenly, 
“John Marks, did you play this trick?” 

“No, sir,” was the unhesitating response; but the 
master noticed that his thick lips twitched nerv- 
ously as he spoke. 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Barnes, “since you de- 
ny it and none of your companions is willing to 
turn informer, you must all be punished together. 
You will all remain in school during the noon re- 
cess for a month, and your evening ball-play on the 
school grounds will be stopped for the same period. 
In fact, it will be all work and no play until the 
time of your punishment has ended.” 

There was a surprised murmur among some of 
the large boys. “Mean! Cowardly! To let us all be 





‘‘Look here, John Marks,” he cried, his blue eyes 
flashing with indignation, “what a contemptible 
coward you are to stand up as you did and let us 
all be punished for your meanness. Why didn’t 
you act the man for once in your life? I wish we 
had thrashed you yesterday when you wanted us 
to join you in your filthy trick. We didn’t believe 
even you would do such a thing.” 

‘“‘You needn’t have told the master one of us did 
it,” sullenly replied the boy. ‘ He’d never have 


| found out for certain; so it was your telling that 


gotus punished. He’d do more than whip me if 
he knew, for he threatened to expel me last week. 
Father says if he does he’ll take the very skin off 
me. Don’t tell on me, Charley.” 


Charley turned upon him a look of scorn. “ Tell 
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~on you, no! But not for your sake, but because of 

the law we have laid down. So you expected me 
to be mean enough to lie to the master when he 
asked me a downright question? Now listen to 
me, for these are the last words that will pass be- 
‘tween us. We will not expose you, but we have 
all agreed not to associate with you. There isn’t 
a boy in the school who has not declared that he 
will cut you. So you’d better leave it.” Withouta 
word more Howard turned from his companion 
-and hurried on. 

John Marks stood still for a few minutes. He 
was furious with anger, but too cowardly to resent 
-Charley’s plain words. It is not pleasant for even 
the worst boy to be cut by all his companions be- 
-cause he is a coward and a liar. He clinched his 
teeth and muttered, “‘He’s put ’em all up to treat- 
ing me so; but I’ll be even with him yet!’ and 
from that day he seemed to accept the situation 
-doggedly. 

Not one of the boys spoke to him. If he drew 
near a lively group, they became silent or lowered 
‘their voices. He brought the finest of melons and 
peackes to school, and, contrary to his custom, 
offered them freely to his schoolmates. A shake 
of refusal was his only answer. 

Mr. Barnes took silent note of this conduct. 
“*The fellow must be a rhinoceros,” he thought, 
*“‘to stand this social ostracism as he does. Will he 
never confess ?” 

But John gave no sign. He brought up his ill- 
learned lessons, and was punished for them as 
usual. He ate his lonely dinners in a corner, and 
sat at his desk whittling, his evil face bent down, 
as impassive as ever. 

About a month after the cow episode a very 
angry old gentleman appeared one morning at the 
school-house. 

“Mr. Barnes,” he began, abruptly, “I’ve come 
to lodge a complaint against one of your boys. I 
had half a mind to settle my own score with him 
without troubling you, but I thought I had better 
come to you first.” 

*“ Well, what has been done, Mr. Pitman,” asked 
the teacher. 

““What’s been done?” and Mr. Pitman’svoice 
grew shrill with anger. “A cruel trick has been 
done, sir! You know my pretty gentle heifer Vio- 
let? Well, sir, last evening some miscreant tied a 
rope around the poor creature’s neck so tightly 
that she was almost strangled, and shaved all the 
hair off her tail, until it’s as bare as the palm of my 
hand. Besides the hair is clipped off in patches 
from her body, and the cruel wretch that did it 
was none too careful not to cut the skin as well. 
She's covered with wounds and blood, and her own 
mother would not know her.” 

“A cruel, unmanly trick, indeed!’ answered Mr. 
Barues, gravely. ‘“ But, Mr. Pitman, what evidence 
have you that one of my boys was guilty of it?” 

“This evidence, sir. Very convincing proof, I 
think.” And drawing a grammar from his pocket, 
he laid it before Mr. Barnes. “I found this near 
the heifer.” 

Mr. Barnes turned to the first: page, and cried out 
in astonishment, ‘Charley Howard! Impossible! 
Come here, Howard, and tell me if this is your 
book. Your name is in it.” 

“It is mine, sir,” replied Charley examining it 
carefully. ‘I missed it a week ago.” 

“You missed it, young man, when you choked 
my heifer!” hotly exclaimed Mr. Pitman. 


“You surely don’t think I would do such a cruel | 


act, sir?” Charley was too much astonished even 
to feel angry. ‘ Why, Mr. Pitman, you’ve known 
me from a child, and how can you suspect me? 
Besides, I wasn’t here last evening at all. My 
father and I rode over to the Mills and didn’t get 
home until between ten and eleven o’clock. 
You can ask my father, sir.” 





“ Well, I must say, Charley, you were the last boy | 


I should have suspected without this witness,” 
touching the book. “But you’ve proved an alibi, 
and I’m glad of it. Good morning, Mr. Barnes. 
But I’m certain of this—one of your boys is guilty 
and I wish you’d find out which one it is and punish 
him as he deserves.” 

The master sighed. Two years before he had 


tome to the Woodland school full of hope and zeal -| 


in his profession. His scholarship was unques- 
tioned, his patience unwearying. He had brought 
to his task energy and love for his work, and his 
scholars had made marked progress in their studies. 
But for six months his peace had been destroyed 
by complaints made against the boys of his school 
for willful devastation. Whole melon patches had 
een destroyed by plugging all the unripe fruit. 
Orchard trees had been girdled and horses hobbled 





andlamed. A demon of malice seemed let loose in 
the neighborhood and every one inferred that the 
demon belonged to the Woodjand school. And it 
turned out that such was the case. 

“Don’t worry so, Barnes,” said one of his friends 
to whom he confided his troubles. ‘Remember 


that your’re only a day teacher and your responsi- ! 


bility ends when school is out.” 

“TIT don’t agree with you. If after two years spent 
in teaching moral obligations and responsibilities 
as well as class lessons, I am to be pricked by such 
brambles among the wheat I have sown, I’d better 
give up teaching. I’m not fit for it. All this 
wrong-doing seems to show that I am without 
influence among my scholars.” 

‘‘ Well, don’t be cast down,” said his friend. “I’m 
sure not more than one or two bad bys have com- 
mitted these outrages.” 

“Then I wish I could catch the one or two, that’s 
all. Good-night. Ifind I must return to the school- 
house for a letter I left in my desk. It’s rather 
dark, but I have matches and a lamp there, and 
can easily find it.” 

That same evening John Marks sat alone in his 
father’s barn twisting a hair rope froma large pile 
of cow’s hair that lay before him. He was in ill- 
humor, for he drew the strands snappishly and 
muttered to himself: ‘What a fool I was not 
to make sure he was at home that night. If he 
hadn’t been away he couldn’t have saved himself, 
for there was his book—strong proof against him. 
He’d have been punished and I’d have got the hair 
too. I wish he was dead—yes, and the rest of ’em 
too, old Barnes at the head! Ihate’em all, but him 
most. I wish the blasted old school-house would 
tumble in, and then he’d be bound to go. There is 
no other building round here fit for a school-house.” 

A thought suddenly struck him. He dropped the 
rope and sat motionless for many minutes. At 
last, with a muttered “I'll do it if I die for it!”’ he 
descended from the loft to the ground and walking 
eautiously to the kitchen listened for a few min- 
utes intently at the door. 

No one was stirring, for the family had gone to 
spend the evening with a neighbor. A light was 
burning and the boy took 2.1 empty bottle from the 
cupboard and then went toa little closet. In amin- 
ute he returned with the bottle and, climbing over 


‘the fence at the side of the yard, made his way to 


the woeds. It was a clear evening, and the path 
he took lay over the pine hills where the heavy 
branches of the evergreens made dark shadows. 
John’s conscience must have troubled him, for he 
started at every sound. 

Mr. Barnes, after feeling in vain for his matches 
in the desk, had opened one of the windows to let 
in a glimmer of light. The twilight was so beauti- 
ful that he stood there gazing out when his atten- 
tion was arrested by a moving figure hurrying over 
the clearing in the midst of which the school-house 
stood. He was surprised that any person should 
be there at that hour and, stepping one side so 
that he could not be seen, cautiously watched the 
figure. 

It came swiftly on until it reached the side of the 
house, and then bent down and looked under it. 
There was something in the slouching, awkward 
movements familiar to the master—the next mo- 
ment left no room for doubt. 

“TI thought they ’d moved the pine knots,” said 
the hoarse voice of John Marks, talking to himself; 
“but here they are and here’s the light wood 
splinters too. I’ll oil ’em well, and not to burn the 
old rat’s nest either, but something much bigger. 
It won’t be a great while, I’m thinking, before old 
Barnes will be out of a job!” 

There was the sound of a match scraping against 
the house, and a bright light sprung up, when Mr. 
Barnes threw himself from the open window, and 
secured John Marks before he had time to escape. 
It was but a moment’s struggle. The boy was al- 
most powerless in the strong arms of the teacher; 
but by the time he had been brought to submis- 
sion it was too late to save the house. The planks 
were old and dry, and burned like tinder. 

When the neighbors, summoned by the fire, came 
rushing up from every direction, they found the 
master nervously gazing at the fire, with his pris- 
oner crouching beside him on the ground. 

The wretched boy was tried and convicted, while 
few, I think, were sorry. He served aterm in the 
penitentiary and then disappeared. 

Mr. Barnes is still teaching in the new Woodland 
school-house, and his system of teaching as well as 
of government has ceased to be questioned because 
of any ill conduct by his pupils. In fact, it is now 
known that it was John Marks alone who brought 
discredit on the school. 








Anagrams. 


A pleasant amusement for the long winter even- 
ings is the game of Anagrams. Procure a box of 
the cardboard letters made for the purpose. Those 
lettered on both sides are the best, as they facili 
tate selecting the ones desired, and can be pur- 
chased for the small sum of fifteen or twenty 
cents. Then, picking out the letters composing 
any sentence in the appended list, try to form them 
into one word, shifting them about for the pur- 
pose. If one evades your efforts put it aside and 
try another. A good-natured rivalry can give zest 
to the game by making a list of the answers and 
appending to each the initials of the person solv- 
ing it. The winner may be presented at the close 
of the contest with some trifling prize if desired. 
The game also whiles away the tedium and solitude 
of a sick-room when the patient needs quiet 
amusement, as it can be played by one as well as 
more players. 

ONE HUNDRED ANAGRAMS. 


1 A nice pet. 51 A snail’s tone. 
2 Base cue. 52 Rip pencil. 
3 Fort Erin. 53 Dan darts. 
4 Great help. 54 Wild den. 
5 Mint seed. 55 The curb. 
6 Blain coat. 56 Core us. 
7 No pegs. 67 End is pert. 
8 Safe in act. 58 Tug so. 
9 Cram it on. 59 Tom shed it. 
10 No new rivet. 60 I can net. 
11 Lip gems. 61 We do ma. 
12 Base clot. 62 Shun cat. 
13 Arab brain. 63 Oil hest. 
14 Came shut. 64 Tore car. 
15 Gone bad, 65 Raise toil. 
16 Some rags. 66 Said cent. 
17 See cinder. 67 Trim on cape, 
18 I see a worm. 68 Ha! tags. 
19 Force tin once, 69 Perch it. 
20 Turn in stem. 70 Teach lit. 
21 I chop rust. 71 ’Tis lute cage. 


72 Wad Fred. 
73 Learn ice. 
74 Given rose. 
75 Lo mad Fin. 
76 I cast near. 
77 Arobe tale. 


Tin coif. 
Nicer ale. 

A deep rest. 
25 Its chest. 

26 Tie lean dog. 
Lies rest. 


28 Date in mug. 78 Rob lean sea. 
29 Me cut hair. 79 Gale ten. 
30 Lone raps. 80 His prow. 


He past more. 81 Place bruin. 
I used coil. 


33 Tidy sale. 


34 Han’s bird. 84 Met a liar 

35 A mere dot. 85 Lit coach. 

36 Ben’s camel. 86 A nun’s rice. 
87 Ripen coal. 87 Lroast suds. 
38 Ifa rule. 88 Aira lord. 

39 Big brace. 89 Sea side. 

40 Racy tail. 90 Pace oils pain. 
41 He wilts. 91 Mag in cap. 
42 Claim tune. 92 Shone mad. 
43 Far rents. 93 His leg. 

44 Run raged. 4 Mere pen act. 


95 Sort cider. 

96 Neat rig. 

97 Start nine. 

98 Faint in room. 

99 Isay pinch. 
100 A tory Jim. 


Coil it rash. 
3 Am spite. 
Cries pun s0. 
Dim rays. 
49 Coin rules. 
50 Lace mit. 





The Map Puzzle Answered. * 


Some boys and girls met together one Monday 
afternoon, at a big stone under a prickly pear tree, 
to go for a walk in the woods. The first to arrive 
was Harold White, and then came James Owen, 
with his three sisters, named Isabella, and Florence 
and little Pearl. Then came Frank Pierce, who 
brought his gun and a big horn full of powder, for 
he hoped to shoot something, and said that he 
would like to meet a wolf, a buffalo, or even a 
panther. Next came Henry and Lawrence Hazard, 
with their sister Helena and her friend, Rose Hill, 
the latter wearing a pretty new hood. The young 
people set off gayly and after along walk sat down 
in the shade of an elm. They had brought a nice 
lunch of turkey, sandwiches and new milk, and 
while they were enjoying it, little Jsabella suddenly 
cried out, “I see a snake! Look!” 

The other girls screamed, and Henry pulled out 
his big knife which his father had given him at 
Christmas. 

‘Perhaps it is a flat-head,” cried Helena, trem- 
bling. 

“More likely a monk,” retorted Frank Pierce. 

“Sit still, Pearl, like a good child,” said James, 
and when all had finished lunch they strolled 
along to a little pond, and stood looking through 
the clear water down to the gravel bottom. 

“ Eureka!” shouted Lawrence, pulling out his 
hook and line, “let us go fishing.” 

“O, yes,” said Pearl, “we might catch a salmon.” 

“You little goose!” said Florence, and then they 
all laughed merrily. 

“T think we eught to go home,” said Rose, point- 
ing to the sky, where a great cloud, shaped like a 
bear’s paw, was floating, and she showed her wis- 
dom, for very soon a sound of thunder was heard. 
As soon as they reached home the storm began, but 


* See Page 29, January number. 
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it did not last leng and then the young people 
walked along the muddy road to the top of a high 
hill to see the sunseé and admire the blue, ver- 
milion and green tints of the clouds. 





The Doctor’s Talks. 


—<>-—_— 

Every boy, and most girls, should learn to skate 
as they should learn to swim, chiefly for the 
pleasure to be gained. Skating ean be best learned 
by the teaching of some friend, and I do not pro- 
pose to try to teach the art, but to give some hints 
that I hope may be useful to those who can al- 
ready skate, as well as those who are learning. 

If it were not for roller skates we might say that 
ice is as essential to the skater as water is to the 
swimmer. The first consideration as to the ice 
should be its safety. Before venturing upon new 
ice, be sure that it is not only thick enough to bear 
yur weight, but so strong that it will not break 
by the force of the blow you will give it when you 
fall,_for fall you are quite sure to do. One should 
always keep a sharp outlook ahead, in order to 
avoid weak places, and also run clear of any stones 
or sticks that may be upon the ice and frozen to its 
surface, the contact with which will sure- 
ly cause a tumble. Whether shoes or 
boots are worn, they should not be too 
tight-fitting. The modern styles of skates 
are attached firmly to the sole of the 
boot, by means of a screw in the heel 
anda clamp to fasten upon the sole near 
the toes, thus dispensing with straps al- 
together. Still there are many skates 
still in use which are fastened with 
straps. A gimlet of a proper size to 
muke a hole in the heel for the screw 
should be carried, the point being pro- 
tected by means of a block of wood or a 
large cork. A naked gimlet is a danger- 
ous affair to carry in the pocket; fatal 
wounds have been caused by it. Carry 
also a punch or an awl, with which to 
make holes in the straps for the tongue 
of the buckle, and have the points of 
these well protected. Straps will some- 
times break, and the readiest way to 
mend them is to use small copper wire. 
With a coil of this in the pocket, and 
something with which to punch holes, 
one is prepared for any emergency. It 
is a good plan to try on the skates before 
leaving the house, as any faults may be 
discovered and repaired. Bore the hole 
in the heel, and to keep it from being 
filled with earth, ete., fill it with tallow, 
or stearine, the material of which hard 
eandles are made. When the skates are 
taken off, wipe them dry witha piece of 
cloth, carried for the purpose. All the 
little articles likely to be required may 
be conveniently carried in a small hav- 
ersack, or other bag, attached to the belt 
or otherwise. Of course, a pocket knife 
will form a part of every boy’s outfit, 
and he will not leave it at home when he 
goes a-skating. If you do not need these 
litde helps yourself, some one else may, 
and every right thinking boy will be prompt to aid 
another who may happen to be in trouble, and 
take pleasure in contributing to the enjoyment of 
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another. It is a wise precaution to take along du- 
plicate straps if the skates are fastened on in this 
manner. 


Right here let me give you a caution worth heed- 
ing. If the feet feel numb and lose sensation, as 
they are apt to do if strapped very tightly, they 
are frozen or in danger of being so. Remove the 
skates and boots or shoes at once, and rub the feet 
with snow until circulation is restored. If snow is 
not at hand, use pounded ice. The motion of 
skating is so exhilarating—the nearest to flying 
that we can hope to approach—that one is apt to 
forget that it is fatiguing. Do not start off on a 
long stretch without considering that you have to 
return. The last skating I did was to a friend’s 
house several miles down a broad river. The ice 
was in capital condition and, the wind being at my 
back, I flew along gayly. But I found the return 
was a different matter, being against the wind. 
The miles appeared to be much longer than in go- 
ing. I reached home thoroughly tired, and re- 
solved thereafter to take the wind into account 
when skating, which I now advise you to do. It is 
a great help but a greater hinderance. 

é THE DOCTOR. 








A Farmer Boy’s Snow Shovel. 
a 
The first thing to be done on a farm, after rising 
in the early morning and finding the ground coy- 
ered deeply with snow, is to make paths. Coal or 
dirt shovels are poor implements for shoveling 





A SERVICEABLE SHOVEL. 
snow, but every farmer boy who has ingenuity can 
make a wooden one like that shown in the illus- 
tration. Take two planks of wood about two feet 
in length, with one end planed off to a sharp edge, 
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and nail two strips of wood crosswise to them. 
Then nail three narrow pieces of board on each 
side of these’two planks, excepting the sharp side, 
making a three-sided box. To make the box strong- 
er, blocks of wood are nailed in each angle. The 
handle is nailed to the bottom boards, and also to 
the back of the shovel. Braces of narrow strips of 
wood could also be put on, and the wooden shovel 
made strong enough to use in any kind of snow. 


——_——____+_ >> 


Do Parrots Reason? 
——>-_- 

Many persons believe that a parrot has reason- 
ing powers. We have handled parrots for years, 
and carefully studied their habits, but have never 
yet been convinced that there is a particle of 
reason in all their talk. We have heard them say 
“It rains,” when it really was raining, and again 
the same expression would be used when the sun 
was shining. “Polly wants a cracker” is a com- 
mon thing for the bird to say, and yet Polly often 
ealls for a cracker when it wants a drink of water. 
Many stories and cute sayings are attributed to 
“Pretty Pol,’ some of which are true, no doubt, but 
the majority are fancied. Polly can be taught to 





Say a variety of things. The parrot is an imitator, 
and remembers the sound of words, and, loving 
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THE POLAR BEAR GETTING A BITE. 











music, will become attached to the tone of the’ 
words of any sentence you may give it. Hence its. 
ability to repeat sentences. 








A Furry Arctic Fisher. 


Most of the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULT-- 
URIST have doubtless read some of the many books 
of Arctic adventures. For nearly three centuries, 
from the first voyage of Henry Hudson in 1607 to: 
the sad expedition of Lieut. Greely in the present. 
decade, hardy explorers have at intervals pushed 
boldly toward the North pole, seeking either to: 
find a northwest passage or to learn the physical 
features of the polar region. Many of the books 
which tell about these things have pictures of 
great, towering icebergs, or vast fields of “ floes’” 
and “hummocks,” some of them with ships frozen 
in. One would naturally suppose that no living 
creature could inhabit a region so cold and dreary. 
Yet explorations show that the Arctic region, 
frozen and desolate as it appears, teems with ani- 
mal life. Bears, foxes, seals, hares, walruses, musk 
oxen and other animals of species peculiar to the 
zone, abound there; the waters are populous 
with fish of various kinds, and during 
the brief nightless summer great flocks 
of migratory birds build their nests and 
rear their young. The fiercest animal of 
the frozen zone is the Polar bear. It is, 
in fact, the largest and, except the grizz- 
ly, the most ferocious of all the bears, 
The Polar bear sometimes weighs fifteen 
hundred pounds. Clad in a thick warm 
fur coat of dingy white, he defies the 
cold, and is never more unhappy than 
when taken captive and brought inte 
milder climate for exhibition. Fierce 
and savage as are Polar bears by nature, 
they are remarkable for their strong af- 
fection toward their mates and young, 
The old ones will fight for each other to 
the last, and pitiful stories are told by 
explorers of the grief shown by mother 
bears for their dead cubs, while vainly 
trying to coax them to arise and go with 
them. The Polar bear lives entirely on 
animal food—fish, flesh or fowl—and it 
is very ingenious in its methods of capt- 
uring seals and other animals. But the 
season of greatest abundance is in spring, 
when the salmon are running up the riv- 
ers which empty into the Arctic ocean. 
Then the bears ascend the streams until 
they find a shallow place or a smaller 
tributary, where they plunge into the 
water and seize the fish or throw them 
ashore by a dexterous flirt of the paw. 
Our illustration shows one of these ani- 
mals with a huge salmon which it has. 
just taken. Besides the salmon of more. 
southern waters (Salmo salar) there are. 
several species peculiar to the frozen 
region, ohe of which, the Arctic salmon 
(S. Rossii), attains a length of two ta 
three feet. It is enormously abundant 
during the running season. Seals feast 
upon them, and the hears feast upon both the. 


seals and the fish. 
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Pocket Money for Children. 


7 

Children delight in having money of their own 
to keep or spend, as they choose, and if allowed or 
required to earn such spending money they soen 
learn to appreciate its yalue. With a timely hint, 
now and then, they will not recklessly invest their 
nickels, but with happy, praiseworthy independ- 
ence will insist on furnishing their own pennies 
for Sunday school and paying for the jackknives 
and fish hooks and marbles and sand paper and 
patent pencils, or doll equipments, and whatever. 
else weights » boy’s pocket, and is dear to a little 
girl’s heart. 





a ee tr 
Taming a Mocking Bird.—P. H. Vaullef, Kings 
Co., N. Y., asks: ‘“ How can I tame a mocking bird 
so that he will sing when Iam at home? My busi- 
ness keeps me away every day in the week and I 
am only at home on Sunday, The bird will never. 
sing for me and acts very wild if I go near him, 
At other times he is a very fair singer.” As you 
are at home so little, the bird is probably afraid of 
you. Cultivate his friendship by giving him two, 
or three meal worms a day when at home, until the. 
bird forms an attachment for you. 
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ERO}d NEAR AND FAR. 


Our readers in all parts of the world are cordially 
invited to contribute letters or notes to this depart- 
ment. 





A River’s Peculiarities. 

The Skagit river rises in British Columbia, flows 
through Western Washington, and empties into 
Puget Sound, about sixty miles north of Seattle. 
It winds its way through one of the most fertile 
valleys and perhaps the largest body of agricult- 
ural land in Western Washington. Its current is 
swift and turbulent. Even at low water it boils 
like a great caldron; but to realize its majesty one 
must see it bank-full and running like a mill tail, 
its surface covered with saw logs and drift wood 
hurrying to the sea. It is navigable for steamers 
during a good flow of water for sixty or eighty 
miles, but at extreme low water they rarely go 
further than Mt. Vernon, twelve miles from its 
mouth. The riveris full of snags, which make it 
dangerous to navigation at low water; otherwise 
steamers would go much higher up than they do. 
They have to enter and go out of the river on the 
tides on account of having to cross the “mud 
flats,” as the delta is called. Twice a year, in June 
and in December, freshets may be looked for, al- 
though they do not always occur. They are caused 
by the melting snow in the Cascade Mountains. In 
June, hot weather, accompanied by a Chinook 
wind, brings them on, and they are brought on in 
December by a long rainy spell, assisted by a Chi- 
nook. A Chinook wind is a warm wind from the 
South, which melts snow very rapidly. The rain 
and the melted snow together rush down the 
mountain gorges and make their way to the sea 
in a tremendous freshet. Immense quantities of 
merchantable logs, put in by the loggers, and drift 
wood go down during afreshet. By an ingenious 
contrivance at the mouth of the river called a 
“sheer boom,” the logs are turned into a slough, 
and thus saved from going to sea. All logs are 
branded before being put into the water, so that 
each man’s logs can be separated from the rest. 

One of the most peculiar features of the river is 
the manner in which it freezes. It does not freeze 
over in the usual way, but about two or three days 
after a cold spell sets in, ‘“‘mush ice,” as it is called, 
begins to float down the river. It is formed some- 
where up the river and resembles fragments of 
solid ice, but upon examination it is found to be 
soft and mushy; hence the name. As the cold in- 
tensifies, the quantity of this ice increases, and by 
and by the river is literally full of it. When it 
comes so fast that it cannot make its way to the 
sea it “‘jams,’’ and the whole river is filled with 
this ice; and then, if the cold weather continues, it 
freezes over, cementing the mass together. This 
is the way and the only way that the Skagit river 
freezes over. 

T. J. MAY, Skagit Co., Washington Ter. 
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Tide Water Virginia. 

The “ tide water”’ region of Virginia, by which is 
signified the two counties of the eastern shore, 
and the large, prosperous and long-settled country 
on the west shore of Chesapeake Bay, intersected 
and penetrated by hundreds of rivers, inlets, 
creeks, bays, etc., offers many and highly advan- 
tageous opportunities for settlers. The region 
is healthful, the lands are alluvial and are mostly 
adjacent to salt or fresh water, in which there is 
an abundance of fish, while wild fowl inhabit the 
waters, fields and forests, and oysters—unlimited 
in quantity and unequaled in quality—are a source 
of food and profit to those who own ashore front. 
The climate is comparatively mild, the winters are 
short, and the summers are tempered by the breeze 
from the salt water. Access to market is easy by 
steamboat and sailing vessel, and few farmers are 
remote from “landings”? and docks. The soil is 
productive and a wide range of crops is cultivated. 
The principal cereals in the tide water country are 
wheat, corn and oats. There is a great breadth of 
clover and grass, increasing steadily from year 
to year. Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, are a 
favorite crop, particularly the latter. Cotton is 
sparingly produced. Tobacco is raised to some 
extent. There is a growing attention to orchard 
products, and apples, pears, peaches and other 
fruits thrive exceedingly well. The pear and the 
peach have become in latter years a considerable 
article of export to the markets of Norfolk, Balti- 
more and Washington, and from Norfolk they finda 











most desirable market in the great Northern cities. 
In fact, the oyster trade in winter and the market- 
ing of fruits and vegetables in summer are a con- 
stant and steady source of increase to the culti- 
vators of this region. Norfolk is the head-quarters 
of an enormous traffic in “ truck ” which pours into 
the harbor through a thousand channels by rail- 
road and boat from a vast number of farms accessi- 
ble by both. This “ truck” business imparts a very 
picturesque life to Norfolk, and supplies the city 
and town inhabitants of the region with fresh 
vegetable food and with chickens, fish and game 
at prices so low as to astonish a northern man. 

A comparison of the population of twelve coun- 
ties in the tide water region, including the eastern 
shore and Norfolk, shows a total population in 1860 
of 126,940 (whites 66,110, blacks 60,830), and in 1880 of 
166,210 (whites 82,220, blacks 83,990). These figures 
indicate an abundance of labor. During the last 
quarter of a century the agriculture of tide-water 
Virginia has undergone some notable changes. 
There is an improvement in the quality of the farm 
animals, wheat and corn are raised for consump- 
tion rather than export, oats, clover and grass 
areas have increased, the lumber and timber in- 
terest has grown in importance, and the “high 
farming,” that finds expression in marketable 
fruits and vegetables, has become a feature of the 
region. 

° D. P. CHESTER, Princess Anne Co., Va. 

pnp 
Northern California. 

I recently took up one hundred and sixty acres 
of California land under the homestead act. The 
land is hilly and about two thousand feet above 
the sea. Most of the claim is covered with fir, oak 
and madrone trees and white thorn brush. Iam 
chopping down the madrone and white thorn 
brush on one ‘forty,’ without touching the oak 
and fir, thus leaving the land sufficiently open to 
pasture it. 1 shall keep on cutting timber until 
June, let it lie until September, and then burn it 
and sow grass seed in the ashes. The old settlers 
sow mesquite grass, but cattle do not like it, nor 
does it produce much of either flesh or butter. The 
soil is loose, dark and rich, from two to three 
feet thick, and in places rather gravelly. There 
are plenty of springs running all the year round. 
One of my neighbors took last summer ten tons of 
good oat hay from three acres. 

We have a rainy season beginning in October 
and generally ending the last of May, but last year 
it rained until the end of July. In January and 
February it generally snows, but the snow never 
remains more than two or three weeks at a time. 
From May until the end of September, sometimes 
October, it is rather hot and the land becomes very 
dry. My neighbors keep scrub cattle and con- 
sider fifty to sixty pounds of butter a year from 
a cow a good yield. Steers are kept until three 
years old and then sold, generally weighing from 
five hundred to six hundred pounds. 

This is a fine country for apples, pears, prunes, 
cherries and all kinds of small fruit. Root crops 
would do well were it not for the gophers. The 
great redwood belt is close at hand, keeping about 
three thousand men busy all the year round, and 
making a market for a great deal of beef. Hum- 
boldt county has to import beef every year from 
Oregon and below. Land in the hills is still only 
five dollars to ten dollars an acre. Occasionally 
a good piece of government land fis still open for 
settlement, and if this land is fairly dealt with I 
believe a rancher can make a good comfortable 
living upon one hundred and sixty acres of it at 
first, and after a few years even more than that. 

MAXIMILIANO CATENDO, Humboldt Co., Cal. 
—_—— — ; 
Southeastern Florida, 

Iam receiving hundreds of letters from readers 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, from Maine to 
Dakota, all containing inquiries about the Indian 
River country. I would like to answer some of 
them in its pages. First, I have no land to sell, 
and would not advise any man with or without 
money to buy land here or elsewhere until he has 
seen it, or to leave a sure thing for something new 
and untried. It costs hard work to subdue new 
land here, as the work is mostly done with a grub 
hoe. Second, we have a few fine young ‘orange 
groves here, but there are better locations for 
orange growing than this county, though there is 
none better for limes, mangoes, or alligator pears. 
Some kinds of grapes do well, but currants will 
not grow here, and we have no figs, peaches, 
plums, or true pears. Those are the shadows of 











the picture; now for the lights. The climate is 
perpetual spring, with such weather the year 
round as they have in New Jersey from the middle 
of May to the middle of June. We have no doctors 
here, and no sickness. There is less malaria along 
Indian River than on Orange Mountain, New Jersey, 
and it is not as hot here in summer as there. No 
yellow fever has come within one hundred and 
fifty miles of us, nor can it, as the pure breezes 
from the ocean would destroy the fever germs. 
Tomatoes and most other vegetables do well and 
yield as much profit as oranges. Land can be 
bought at all prices from one dollar and twenty- 
five cents to one thousand dollars per acre, and it 
will yield pine-apples, limes, lemons, and most of 
the tropical and semi-tropical fruits. Oysters are 
plenty and good, and we catch fish at all times of 
year from the wharf right in front of the house. 
If any one is suffering from the rigors of anorthern 
climate, and can endure the mosquitoes which are 
similar in size and numbers to those of Elizabeth, 
or Newark, N. J., he will do well to come and look 
around here before locating. 
THOMAS E. RICHARDS, Brevard Co., Fla. 
=. 
Western Central Dakota. 

There is a generally buoyant and hopeful feeling 
among farmers in this part of the country. The 
wheat crop, our great staple, turned out consider- 
ably less than we had hoped, but the increased 
prices more than made up the loss. In fact, there 
is more money in a small crop at good prices than 
a large crop and low prices, for the small crop in- 
volves less labor and expense of hauling and hana- 
ling. In the northern parts of the territory, where 
the August frosts were heaviest, there have been 
some apprehensions of a scarcity of plump, round 
wheat for seed in the spring, but Mr. J. J. Hill, 
president of the Manitoba Railroad, has urged upon 
Gov. Church the proposition that the Council shall 
take action to provide suitable seed wheat and fur- 
nish it to the farmers, the advance to be a lien on 
the following crop. He offers on behalf of the rail- 
road to carry the seed free of charge to all points 
on the line of the road. The proposition is charac- 
teristic of the large-hearted president. The action 
proposed, while conferring a great benefit upon 
the frost-stricken farmers, would ultimately sup- 
ply freight for the railroad to transport. 

A great change is coming rapidly over the agri- 
cultural methods in Dakota, wheat growing, which 
was formely almost the exclusive industry, being 
now varied by stock raising. Horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, all of good standard breeds, are rapidly 
increasing in numbers. No part of the country can 
show finer horses, either for speed or draught, 
than can be found in Dakota. Of cattle, the Scotch 
breeds are the favorites. Besides the many fine 
herds of Aberdeen-Angus, there are Shorthorns of 
the Cruickshank and other Scotch strains. Shrop- 
shire and Oxford Down sheep are becoming quite 
numerous and succeed perfectly here. Northern 
Dakota is not distinctively a corn country, but the 
black, hulless barley, which produces immense 
crops here, will furnish as much fattening food 
acre for acre as corn. Still we can scarcely expect 
that hog raising and feeding will ever be so Jarge 
an industry here as in the States farther south 
and east. Dairying is rapidly increasing and new 
creameries are being established in all the settled 
parts of the territory. The period of bonanza 
wheat farming is drawing to its end in Dakota, to 
be superseded by diversified farming, stock-rais- 
ing and dairying. 

CHARLES J. MARVIN, Billings Co., Dak. 
—<—-_——. 
Changes in English Farming. 

England is passing through a radical change in 
her farming interests. I have visited nearly every 
county in England, and have conversed with the 
larger and the more humble farmer, and the story 
is the same wherever you go: “There is no use for 
us to fttempt the cultivation of the larger crops; 
it is nothing but ruin; we must turn our attention 
to the smaller products, fruit or stoek, but no 
wheat or corn, save for home consumption.” This 
is the universal story throughout the country. 
This feeling on the part of the farmer—I mean the 
actual farmer, the tenant farmer—is fixed, and it 
is not the landlord’s business what crops should 
be cultivated. This interference on the part of 
the landlord has been the cause of hundreds of 
tenantry giving up their acres in despair and turn- 
ing their attention to other pursuits. One thing is 
certain: so long as this feeling exists, so long will 
this terrible depression continue. Grain crops have 
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decreased since 1887 by nearly a million acres, 
when they covered over nine million of acres; but 
pasturage and stock raising have correspondingly 
increased. One feature in this connection is, the 
increasing extent of land under culture of small 
fruits, such as gooseberries, currants, strawberries, 
etc., especially as great efforts are being made to 
extend fruit culture throughout the country. and 
by means 01 evaporators, jam factories, and other 
modes of preserving surplus fruits, which have 
created an entirely new enterprise. I am glad to 
say that the majority of these machines and ap- 
pliances are of American manufacture. 
BEN TUCKER HUTCHINGS, London, Eng. 
———<> 
Decline of New England Farming. 


During last summer I drove over a large part of 
the farming district of Massachusetts and some of 
the adjoining New England States; and no fact 
struck me with so much force as that the farming 
industry of the region is certainly declining. De- 
serted farm-houses are strikingly common and 
farms run to waste are met with on every side. In 
one day’s drive near Mt. Monadnock, in Southern 
New Hampshire, I counted fifteen deserted houses, 
and the next day I passed six in succession. Here 
was 2 whole district so entirely deserted that even 
the school-house was slowly going toruin. Isaw 
before me farms which once must have been made 
to supply families with the means of subsistence, 
but which are no longer considered of any value. 
Much labor had been expended in clearing 
patches for mowing, which are now rapidly re- 
turning to their wild state. Orchards set out with 
evident care are choked out by a young growth 
of chestnuts and oaks. Barns and houses exposed 
to the weather, and without care, are falling down 
amid the rank growth of grass and weeds. 

Why this astonishing change? The question is 
not hard toanswer. To start with, the rocky and 
hilly character of the land renders it impossible 
to raise one crop over a large area, so as to admit 
of the use of improved machinery, as is done on 
the prairie lands of the West. The soil is naturally 
very strong, and for this reason it has taken a long 
time to wear it out. On most of these farms no 
manure is eyer used except the scanty supply of 
stable waste, and that mainly for the house gar- 
den. Under such treatment even the strong New 
England soil is bound to give out, and has in many 
places done so. This wearing out of the soil is one 
cause of the decline. Then cheap freight rates 
from the West and the remarkable development 
of the farms there have made farming in New 
England unprofitable. By cheap rates distance 
has been eliminated, and it practically comes 
down to a question whether it is possible for a 
man to compete single handed with the wholesale 
agriculture of the West. Railroads, agricultural 
machines, the opening up of the West, and the 
careless use of the home farms are all elements in 
the decline. But this is not all. I claim that even 
with all these difficulties every cleared farm in 
New England eould and should be made to support 
athrifty family. The restless money-getting spirit 
of the times, the desire to better one’s condition, 
has taken root on every farm in New England. 
The younger element in these days of easy trans- 
portation becomes dissatisfied with the “hum- 
drum life” on the farm and yearns for something 
livelier. The farmer’s boy gives up his free life in 
the country for one of slavery in the city; he 
delves in the noisy work rooms of the factory 
rather than in the open air on the farm, and lives 
in his dingy boarding house, surrounded by noise 
and filth, in preference to dwelling in the house he 
ean call his own where he may be free from care 
and worry and vice. Stay at home, young man! 
Leave the excitement of the factory and city for 
those who are so unfortunate as to be obliged to 
taste it. RALPH S. TARR. 

Oe = 
Crops in Indian Territory. 


This is a good farming and fruit country, but the 
farmers here never think a fruit tree needs any- 
thing but setting out,and so they never have any 
orchards. They are equally careless about a place 
to store what they raise on the farm. They think a 
rail pen is good enough to put corn in, and if they 
have a trough to feed it in it is all they care for. 
They never have any shelter for their stock. The 
crops were good last year. The people can hardly 
sell what they have got except cotton, and they al- 
ways get a good price for that. Cotton does very 
well here; it hardly ever fails. 

WILLIAM T. HOTCHKIN, Indian Territory. 








Farming in Foreign Lands. 


Sugar production was greatly stimulated in 
Southern Russia by a high tariff, but the profits of 
the business led to over-production and caused 
prices to drop to five cents per pound To encour- 
age exports, the government has lately voted a 
bounty of one and two-fifths cents per pound for 
all sugar exported until the exports reach seventy- 
two million pounds. An. additional bounty of 
nearly one cent per pound is granted for the earlier 
exportations. 


The tremendous development of the tea-growing 
industry in Ceylon is best shown by the fact that 
the exports of tea from that island in 1880 were 
only 115,000 pounds, while in 1888 the exports 
reached over eighteen million pounds. The tea is 
largely used in England and the English colonies. 
It has been introduced in these countries mainly 
by establishing agencies for supplying the con- 
sumer direct. The prices paid the native planters 
are quite remunerative, being from twenty-five to 
thirty cents per pound. 


The importance of the ram-breeding interests in 
Scotland is shown by the fact that over $250,000 is 
realized for the Leicester, Shropshire and Oxford 
Down rams sold every year at the annual public 
sales. At the sale in Edinburgh, in September, 
Leicester tups averaged $25 to $55, Shropshires $20 
to $40, and Oxfords $20 to $35, some fancy animals 
going as high as $100 to $200. The prices at this 
and other sales this year have averaged somewhat 
higher than for the past few years. From 1,000 to 
2,000 thoroughbred animals often change hands at 
some of these sales. 

Lord Hampden’s dairy factory near Lewes, Eng., 
receives-about eight thousand quarts of milk a 
day, for which the farmers are paid three to four 
cents per quart delivered at the factory. The 
butter sells readily at twenty-six to thirty cents 
per pound net at the creamery, about eight quarts 
of Jersey milk yielding a pound of butter. The 
separated skim-milk sells quickly at one and one- 
half cents per quart. Farmers in the same place 
who ship whole milk to London get only three to 
three and one-half cents per quart, and find the 
creamery more profitable. 

Perhaps the most enterprising agricultural so- 
ciety in Southern Africa is that at Port Elizabeth, 
H. B. Christian, President. It offers $4,000 in pre- 
miums for exhibits at its fair in March, 1889. We 
notice that the rules of this society call for an en- 
try fee of $5 in each of the principal classes, the 
first prizes in such cases being $50, and the society 
does not furnish hay or other forage free. It is 
a question whether our American societies are not 
too generous in these respects. Among the peculi- 
arities of the Port Elizabeth premium list are large 
prizes for mohair, Angora goats, and ostriches. 

Australian dairymen are waking up to the fact 
that they can manage their creameries cr butter 
factories themselves on the co-operative plan, and 
make all the profit there is in the business, instead 
of giving the lion’s share to a creamery proprietor. 
The Auckland Refrigerating Company has been 
unable to secure enough milk for next season’s 
butter-making at five cents per gallon if the skim- 
milk is le*t at the creamery, and half a cent less if 
it is retu. ed to the farm. In Taranaki, the proprie- 
tory creameries pay five cents per gallon in sum- 
mer and six cents in winter, deducting one cent if 
the skim-milk is returned. Farmers complain 
that they cannot make both ends meet at these 
prices. 

The most radical French economists now declare 
that the only possible means of salvation for 
the agriculture of central Europe will be for 
France, Germany, Austria and Italy to sink all 
political wrangling and form an international cus- 
toms-union to exclude the food products of Rus- 
sia, India, Austria and America. There is not a 
single agricultural or natural product of France 
which is not now produced in profusion by new 
countries at a comparatively nominal cost, and 
the same is practically true of Germany and Italy. 
Partial relief is secured in Italy and Germany by 
the enormous stream of emigration. The opposite 
economic school contend that complete free trade 
is the cure-all to be desired. 

England is far ahead of the United States in its 
postal facilities to farmers. Its parcel-post gives 
farmers a chance to sell small quantities of pro- 
duce, such as fruits, vegetables, poultry, ete., 
direct to consumers by mail. Irish farmers are 





asking that this accommodation be carried still 
further by having the value of goods sent by 
parcel-post collected by the post-office authorities, 
much the same as packages are-now sent by ex- 
press in this country, cash on delivery.. The 
parcels would be marked with the amount to be 
paid on delivery, and if refused, the goods would 
be returned to the sender. This is a scheme that 
many farmers on a small scale in other countries 
would be quick to take advantage of. A similar 
plan works very satisfactorily in Germany. 

The enormous development of the dairy interest 
in Sweden is shown by the exports of 1885, which 
were nearly twenty-five million pounds, against 
only fifty thousand pounds in 1861. The govern- 
ment employs traveling dairy teachers at a salary 
of $1,000 a year and expenses, to visit the farms 
and give instruction in making butter and feeding 
stock. Two dairy colleges were established in con- 
nection with the two royal agricultural colleges at 
Alnarp and Ulpuna, and the government also pays 
$42 a year to a limited number of girls who learn to 
make butter and cheese on good dairy farms, 
stipulating that they must do all the work in the 
dairy, including milking the cows and feeding the 
calves. The farmer with whom the girls are 
placed must instruct them in dairy management 
and in reading, writing and arithmetic. He re- 
ceives $27 from each girl for this instruction, and 
the girls pay for their board with their work. 

Some remarkable comparisons between agricult- 
ure in France and the United States are made be- 
low. The French statistics are from the agricult- 
ural census of 1882, while those of America are 
from the census of 1880. Of course our population, 
and probably the number of small farms, has 
greatly increased during the last eight years. The 
total number and acreage of farms in this country 
has also increased marvelously since the last cen- 
sus, but in spite of this it will take more than an- 
other century for the same proportion of the United 
States to be classed as improved land as is the case 
in France. 


France. United States. 
Population ........0..0.... 36,905,788 50,152, 
Total area,acres...........153,600,000  1,936,940,560 
Acres in farmS .... .......-124,935,529 536,081,835 
Number of farms........... 5,672,000 4,008 ,907 
Average acres in farms..... 33.17 134 
Farms under $ acres........ 2,167,667 4,352 
Farms of 3 to 10 acres ++. 1,865,878 134,889 
Farms of 10 to 20 acres..... 769,152 254,749 
Farms of 50 to 100 acres.... 127,222 1,864,334 
Farms over 100 acres....... 142,088 1,800,533 


The use of a solution of sulphate of iron for 
apple scab has been quite successful in one or two 
instances in Australia. Prof. Scribner, the expert 
pathologist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, believes that such a preparation, 
properly prepared and applied, would check and 
possibly prevent the appearance of the scab 
fungus, Fusicladium. This fungus attacks the 
growing shoots as well as the leaves and fruit, and 
lives through the winter upon the shoots and 
buds. Prof. Scribner therefore recommends that 
the trees be sprayed or washed with a solution 
containing twenty-five or fifty per cent of sulphate 
of iron before the buds begin to start in the spring. 
During the season of growth, make two or three 
more sprayings, using for these applications some 
of the preparations of sulphate of copper, de- 
scribed in Circular No. 5 from the botanical divis- 
ion of the Department of Agriculture. We do not. 
know that sulphate of iron has been employed in 
this country for scab, but this Australian experi- 
ence and Prof. Scribner’s opinion indicate that 
it is a matter worthy of attention. 

Sugar cane has been grown extensively in Aus- 
tralia for twenty years or more, though the varie- 
ties cultivated in 1870 became sickly and have 
wholly given place to others. Of the latter, the 
kind known in our Southern States as the “ Creole ” 
has been carried thither and is highly prized. The 
chief risk run in the cultivation of this article is 
that of frosts, which are apt to occur on the ele- 
vated grounds in the August nights, the seasons 
being reversed from what they are with us. One 
of the severest frosts ever known there came on 
the 3d of August, 1869, when the mercury fell to 
27° F. Planting is done at the beginning of the 
winter season, say in June, and the hot period 1s 
reached in February. From 25 to 30 tons of ripe 
canes is deemed a large average crop, and this is 
estimated to give from 6,500 to 7,500 pounds of dry 
sugar, together with 600 to 700 pounds of molasses. 
The estimated cost of raising a ton of sugar is some 
$75 and it sells for about $125, with an increasing 
demand. The annual aggregate value of the Aus- 
tralian sugar product is nearly $4,000,000. 
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Prickly Comfrey in Ireland.—R. Nelson, Wash- 
ington, Pa., desires us to draw the attention of our 
readers to this forage plant. Its chief value, he 
writes us, is that it *‘makes the first cutting the 
third week of April. It is much valued in Ireland 
as a crop, both as a help to save a small supply of 
hay, and to enable farmers to hold over pasture un- 
til sufficiently grown to yield a good stand of grass. 
In County Tipperary, farmers take two or three 
euttings during the year and they calculate on 
that. Itisno uncommon thing for a plant to at- 
tain a height of three or four feet and to weigh 
seven pouuds. The sets may be planted any time 
in the early spring. Farmers who grow it, set 
special value upon it for giving an increased flow 
of rich milk.” All this may be true in Ireland 
and is partly so here, but the difficulty we have 
found in making prickly comfrey profitable is that 
we have not be -n able to induce either cows or 
horses to eat it unless they are starved to it. 





Flax Culture Moving Westward.—It is well 
said that flax is ‘‘a pioneer crop.” It is unequaled 
in the subjugation of the difficulties and obstacles 
of new land first brought under the plow. The 
cultivation of this crop moves westward as the 
frontier line is extended. In 1879 the product of 
flax seed was 7,000,000 bushels, and, of this, 63 per 
cent was grown in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and the remainder in five States and 
Dakota, west of the Mississippi. In 1887 the prod- 
uct was 9,000,000 bushels, of which these four 
States (Ohio, ete.) produced but one-tenth. The flax 
empire had indeed “gone West.” The importa- 
tion of flax seed for the last ten years has aver- 
aged 1,300,000 bushels. Other fiber plants, as hemp, 
jute and sisal, were imported in 1887 to the value of 
$10,000,000 for the unmanufactured article and by 
$22,000,000 for the manufactured. There is a large 
field for the American farmer in the production of 
these fiber crops. 





Cubic Feet in a Ton.—R. Hamilton, Rensselaer 
Co., N. Y.: The eubic contents of a ton of hay 
vary from four hundred to eight hundred cubic 
feet, according to density and the amount of water 
contained in the hay. When densely packed in a 
mow, a ton averages about fifteen cubic yards, or 
four hundred and five feet. 





Grewing Riuckories and Chestnuts.—J. Y. 
Heckler, Carrell Co., Iil.: To raise shell-bark 
and other species of the hickory, it is only neces- 
sary to gather the nuts when ripe in the fall, 
and sow them in any good land. Cover with 
about two inches of light soil. If the nuts are coy- 
ered with clay or any soil that will become hard 
when packed down by the rain and snows of win- 
ter, the young shoots will not break through it 
freely, but are very likely to be distorted and 
grow crooked. If there is any danger of squirrels 
or field mice digging up the nuts during the fall 
and winter, they may be mixed with sand or light 
soil and left in a heap in the garden and covered 
with sods, or any firm earth, to the depth of six 
inches or more. Leave them in this position until 
spring; then take out and sow in drills, covering 
with light soil. The chestnut is a more delicate 
nut than the hickory; consequently it requires 
more care in handling. When gathered in autumn 
spread out the nuts in the shade or in a cool room 
for about one week; then assort them, throwing 
out all false and wormy specimens. Pack the 
sound ones in well drained boxes and pure, moist 
sand. First plave.a layer of sand an inch or two 


deep on the bottom of the box, and over*this a 
layer of the nuts; then another but a thinner 
layer of sand, and proceed in this manner until 
the nuts are all packed. Then take the box, or 
boxes, as the case may be and set them in a half- 
shady position out of doors and cover all over with 
earth to the depth of ten or twelve inches. If a 








dry sandy knoll is convenient, the boxes may be 
buried below the surface of the surrounding soil; 
otherwise it is better to set them on the surface 
and bank up, forming a mound over them, as this 
will prevent too much water getting in among the 
nuts. The conditions required for keeping the 
nuts sound are sufficient moisture to prevent 
shrinking and a temperature so low that they will 
not sprout until the time arrives for planting in 
spring. Continued freezing will do no injury, but 
alternate freezing and thawing will; and for this 
reason we advise placing the boxes in the shade of 
an evergreen or on the north side of a board fence 
or building. In early spring, or as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to admit of making a seed 
bed, take out the boxes of nuts and sow in shallow 
drills, dropping a nut every two inches and about 
one inch deep. Transplant when one year old. 





Feeding Millet Seed.—William Hardman, Pot- 
ter Co., Dak.: Millet seed makes a valuable food 
for cattle, pigs or poultry. For cattle it should be 
ground and mixed with ensilage, cut fodder or 
other “roughness.” For swine it should also be 
ground and fed in the same way as corn meal. 
Poultry eat the seeds greedily unground. The 
feeding value of millet seed is very similar to that 
of the same weight of hulled oats. 





Pine-Apples in Florida.—The pine-apple busi- 
ness is increasing here. With the help of my boys 
I have set out 100,000 plants, and if I live long 
enough shall keep on until I have 150 acres. About 
300,000 in all have been set out this season. In re- 
ply to inquiries from the North as to how long 
they will bear, I may state that it depends largely 
on the culture. If properly cared for they bear 
right along indefinitely, as the plants ‘“‘rattoon” 
or send out suckers which take the place of the old 
plants. I leave unanswered the questions how 
high a pine-apple tree grows, how many fruits it 
bears, and if the timber is good for lumber. 

THOMAS E. RICHARDS, Brevard Co., Fla. 





Locating a Truck Farm.—C. C. Hood, Richland 
Co., Wis., asks which would be best to buy for 
market garden and dairy, barren, light, level 
sandy land, bordering on a muck bed, and near a 
large town, or a richer rolling clay loam, several 
miles from town. The former can be bought at 
low price—not exceeding five dollars per acre—and 
the latter costs from fifty to one hundred dollars. 
If market gardening is to form any considerable 
part of the business, the light soil would be the 
more desirable purchase. With the muck beds to 
draw upon, and the manure which could be ob- 
tained in the town, the natural barrenness of the 
soil could be greatly ameliorated. If dairy cows 
are kept, the refuse of the truck crops would con- 
tribute something toward their maintenance, and 
the manure from their stable would help the soil. 
With water near the surface, and a windmill, the 
level land could be cheaply irrigated. A visit to 
some of the New Jersey or Long Island truck farms 
will show what may be done on apparently barren 
sand, 





A Prolific Fruit Region.—The Walla Walla 
Valley in Washington Territory seems to have a 
climate which brings forward successive crops of 
fruit right through the season. Henry Kelling, 
city clerk of Walla Walla, writes us: ‘In 1888 four 
crops of strawberries were gathered in the Walla 
Walla Valley; pear trees yielded three crops; and 
two crops of apples and numerous other fruits 
were ripened. Our latitude is one degree further 
north than the extreme northern limit of New 
York, but we have the climate of North Carolina. 
This is owing to the influence of the warm Pacific 
currents.” 





Fatality Among Hogs.—I lost fifty-six hogs, 
last winter, which might have been saved by 
proper treatment. They had been fed on corn and 
shorts during the fall, but when winter came on 
the mill froze up and I could get no more shorts; 
so I fed clear corn and water. The hogs began to 
die off, and all the neighbors called the disease 
hog cholera. But I discovered by consulting 
Law’s Veterinary Adviser that it was acute muco- 
enteritis of a non-contagious character. I at- 
tempted to treat the hogs without injections, for 
want of a syringe, but they kept on dying. Finally 
I obtained a syringe and gave the survivors in- 
jections of hot water with a little belladonna. The 
treatment proved successful, even some very sick 
hogs recovering. I learned by this expensive lesson 











to use preventive measures. Last fall I set upa. 
sheet-iron kettle in which to boil potatoes, turnips, 
cabbage, etc., so as to have a variety of food, and 
to give a part of it warm in cold weather. My hog- 
pen is not a perfect model, but is dry and warm. 
The walis are made double with a space of six 
inches between, filled with dry earth. This is 
impenetrable, even to our Nebraska zephyrs. 
CHARLES RIEDEL, Sherman Co., Neb. 





The Manitoba Herd of Buffaloes.—The Bedson- 
herd of half-breed buffaloes, as [recently informed 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, were sold to C. J. 
Jones, of Garden City, Kan. There was a very 
lively time in getting them to their new home. 
About thirty of them were driven to Winnipeg for 
shipment by rail. But once in the railroad yard 
they ‘‘stampeded,”’ bearing down everything that 
stood in their way. They were finally brought 
back, but on the second night one old bull broke 
over all barriers and escaped. It is probable that 
no further attempt will be made for some time ta 
earry off the remainder of the herd. 

RICHARD WAUGH, Manitoba. 





Grass and Cattle for Northern California.— 
Maximiliano Catendo, Humboldt Co., Cal., asks, 
1, What kind of grass, and 2, what breed of cattle 
would be best adapted to his section. (1) Any of 
the grasses cultivated in the Northern Atlantic 
States would succeed with irrigation in the part of 
California referred to. A denser growth and larger 
yield can be secured from seeding to a mixture of 
several species than from one alone. (2) There are 
fifteen distinct breeds of cattle besides mongrels 
in the United States, embracing the best cattle in 
the world for milk or beef. All have their peculiar 
excellences and adaptation to different situations. 
In the broken parts of Humboldt county the Ayr- 
shires would be excellent for the dairy, and the 
Aberdeen-Angus or Galloways for beef; in the 
rich valleys, Holsteins, Jerseys or Guernseys for 
milk, and Shorthorns, Herefords or either of the 
before mentioned polled breeds for beef, 





Brazilian Flour Only Corn Meal,—In 1887 I 
planted a small patch of Brazilian flour corn in 
rows like other corn. It grew well and ripened 
its seed, the season being exceptionally favora- 
ble. The following winter I had some of it ground, 
and my wife tried to make bread of it, but failed, 
for it had no adhesion like flour. In fact, it was 
nothing but corn meal, and the product was noth- 
ing but corn bread, having no more resemblance to 
wheat bread than any other corn cake. Last May 
I planted about an acre from the seed of 1887. It. 
made an immense growth and produced many ears, 
but did not ripen. The ears grow high on the stalk 
and most of the leaves also grow high, leaving the 
lower part of the stalk naked. We cut up and 
cured the stalks and nubbins, making a large 
amount of excellent forage. 

W. TROWBRIDGE, Lake Co., Ohio. 





Fertilizers for Grapevines.—Alex. W. Pearson, 
Cumberland county, N. J., applies one ton of bone 
dust and a quantity of Canada wood ashes, or 
potash in other form, toeach acre of vineyard, ana 
reports gratifying results. He also informs us 
that the application of lime to grapevines has 
apparently made the fruit 20 per cent better and 
sweeter. Some grapevines allowed to run all over 
the ground without stakes or trellis bore heavily, 
and fine clusters were picked out of the grass until 
January. 





Big Crop of Carrots.—E. Worthington, Ontario, 
Can., informs us that he has pulled and weighed 
after topping two hundred and eighty-three bush- 
els of Belgian carrots raised on less than a quarter 
of an acre of land. He wishes to know who has 
done better. 





Exterminating Jerusalem Artichokes.—J. W. 
Foote, Adams Co., Neb., writes us that he has 
frequently killed artichokes as well as willows anc 
briers by cutting them clean off the last of June 
and again the last of July. 





Preserving Eggs.—Eggs, to keep well, must be 
gathered every day, and before the hen has been 
sitting on them over night. For paeking use buek- 
wheat, or oats, and slaked lime, eight quarts of 
the packing with one of the lime well mixed. The 
lime is added to prevent dampness. I use a tight 
wooden box with a cover, put in a layer of the 
packing and then the eggs on end, then more 
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packing and vice versa, until the box. is filled so 
solid that the eggs will not shake when turned. 
The box must be turned over every few days and 
must be kept in 2 cool place where the eggs will 
not freeze. Treated in this way. they come out so 
niece and clean that they require neither washing 
nor Wiping. Mrs. T. W. P. NUM, Vermont. 





Ofticial Reports on Foreign: Farming.—Under 
existing laws the consuls and commercial agents 
of the United States are not specially required to 
report on agricultural and horticultural! industries. 
A House bill, now before Congress, requires re- 
ports on the condition, character, extent and 
modes of culture of the various products of the 
soil within the boundaries of each consular district, 
and information as to what articles are imported 
jnto or exported from such consular districts. This 
jnformation is to be disseminated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Such a service would be of 
no sprall value to American farmers if conducted 
with intelligence and enterprise. Let the reports 
give the full address of experts in special lines of 
agriculture, so that the American individual or 
institution that desires to investigate further, or 
import some novelty, may be able to do so direct. 





To Make a Wedge Hold.—When F go into the 
woods in sharp, frosty weather I carry a few cot- 
ton rags in my pocket, and before driving an iron 
wedge into a frozen log L fold one of them across 
the point of the wedge. With this precaution there 
is no danger that the wedge will fly out, at a toueh, 
as it is likely to do without it. D. SAVAGE. 





Mulching Strawberries.—S. J., Sussex Co., N. J.: 
Rye, oat, and wheat straw are all excellent ma- 
terials for mulching strawberry plants, provided 
allof the grain has been threshed out; but if any of 
this is left in the heads it is very likely to fall out 
during the winter, and in the spring it will spread 
and grow, and by the time the fruit is ripe the 


young grain will be large enough to be very 
troublesome, not only to the pickers but by 


shading the plants. We do not know of anything 
better for mulehing strawberry plants than low- 
land hay or hay from salt The weeds 
Which are * natural’? to soils rarely 
thrive on upland; consequently there is little dan- 
ger of introducing noxious species in mulehing 
materials of this kind. 


meadows. 


low moist 





Valuable New Tomatoes. — Ajng of (he Earlies: 
Theodore F. Baker, Cumberland Co., N. J., informs 
us that this variety is his most profitable tomato. 
It is not so very large nor is it of the best quality, 
but it gives him the bulk of the crop before he can 
get a picking of any other tomato, and therefore 
brings him the most money. Dirarte Champion: As 
a garden tomato, T. Greiner, Monmouth Co., N. J., 
finds this variety, introduced. last spring, earlier 
than any other. It bears heavily all through the 
season, the fruit is handsome, smooth, solid, of me- 
dium to large size, purple color, and of good flavor. 
The foliage is remarkably dark, almost of a bluish 
cast, of upright growth, and of great vigor. Lor- 
Ward: This variety is now being introduced by A, 
). Cowan & Co., New York. It is very handsoine, 
and generally recognized as the best variety for 
foreing. 





Exterminating Wild Onions.—J. Maecadais, 
Henderson Co., Ky., writes us: ‘I have a field of 
twenty acres or more which is overrun with wild 
enions. Last year I planted it to corm and gave ut 
thorough cultivation, with a view to clear it of the 
enions. But as soon as the fall rains came they 
started up more vigorous than ever. How can they 
be cleared out?’ Wild onions are very persistent 
weeds, as their fleshy bulbs enable them to survive 
a great amount of disturbance, and send out roots 
again; but they generally yield to summer fallow- 
ing, or to thorough cultivation with hoed crops, 
succeeded by autumn fallowing pursued as long as 
the ground is open. 

Grass for Sandy Soil.—George Griffith, Benton 
@ounty. Oregon, writes us that he has a tract of 
rather unfertile sandy land facing the Pacific, 
which he desires to devote to grass. Timothy and 
other grasses commonly cultivated do not flourish 
there, and he asks whether quack or nut grass 
would be desirable. Quack possesses some value 
as a pasture grass, but it soon beeomes such a 
troublesome and persistent weed that we should 
not advise its propagation under any circumstan- 
ces. The so-called nut grass is in fact a sedge. It 





has less value than quack as a forage plant and 
is even worse as a weed. A good growth of tim- 
othy orchard grass, Rhode Island bent, fescue and 
other good grasses can be maintained on very light 
soils by liberal top-dressing in autumn and rolling 
with a heavy iron roller early in spring. 





A Useful Book.—J. Pierce, Suwanee, Florida, 
writes us: ‘* Truck Farming in the South,” by Dr. A. 
Oemler, is a book of great merit and it ought to be in 
the house of every farmer in Florida. I came here 
after a long experience as a gardener, but never so 
far south as this; so 1 bought the book to help me 
along. I would not take fifty dollars for it if I 
could not get another. 





Turkeys and Cochins for West Virginia.— 
Charles E. Walling, Morgan Co., West Va., writes 
that wild turkeys are so abundant in his see- 
tion that it is not safe to raise bronze turkeys, 
as hunters are likely to mistake them for wild 
ones and make game of them. He desires toobtain 
some breed which is more distinctly marked. The 
white turkeys would be free from the objection 
named. They are delicate when young, and diffi- 


cult to raise, but after they have been carried , 


through the perils of chickenhood they make a 
strong, robust growth, and attain as large size as 
the bronze. Narragansett turkeys are metallic 
black, varied with steel-gray or white bands. 
They might readily be mistaken at a little dis- 
tance and in the woods for wild turkeys. Partridge 
and buff cochins are alike in all but color of plu- 
mage. The feathers of the eocks of the former are 
red and black, that of the hens brown, penciled 
with darker brown. The plumage of the buff 
Cochins is a clear rich buff, in both sexes. 

Draining a Meadow.—J. H. Angell, Columbia 
Co.. N. Y., writes us that he has twenty-five acres 
of meadow land drained by old open ditches which 
are becoming filled up. He asks whether it will be 
advisable io lay tiles in them and fill back. Lf they 
are utilized in this way the old ditches should be 
deepened so that the tiles are laid at least six inceh- 
es below the old bottoin, in fresh excavation. Oth- 
erwise the water from the soil between the lines of 
drainage could not freely reach the tile through 
the sides and bottom of the old ditches. If they 
mre already as deep as the fall will permit it would 
be better to dig new trenches than to lay tile in the 
muddy bottoms of old ones. 





shropshire Breeders.—We have received from 
Mortimer Levering, Secretary of the American 
Shropshire Registry Association, a copy of the re- 
vised rules of entry, and a list of members of that 
body. The latter shows a membership of 250, em- 
bracing many widely noted breeders of fine stock. 
It indicates a very active interest in this valuable 
breed of sheep. Mr. Levering may be addressed at 
La Fayette, Ind. 





Protect the Birds.—A live game bird is worth 
much more to the farmer than a dead one to the 
sportsman. Quails, partridges, ete., eat many 
grubs, cut worms and other injurious insects. They 
should be protected and will pay a hundredfold 
for their protection. Let every farmer forbid tres- 
passing on his possessions. 





The Prize Crop Competition is daily growing 
in interest. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first 
prize of 8500 for the largest yield of Shelled Corn 
on one measured acre, and a similar prize for the 
largest yield per acre of Wheat, Oats and Potatoes, 
tosay nothing of the special prizes amounting to 
nearly $5.000 in value, are stimulating farmers to 
put forth their greatest efforts to grow crops that 
will capture these prizes. The first announcement 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Com- 
petition, in the January magazine, is supplement- 
ed this month by further details and a still larger 
list of premituns. Each contestant must be a sub- 
seriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the 
ensuing year, and must send ten cents for the 
Book of Instructions and Reports, this small sum 
barely covering the cost of the book and postage. 
There are no other special limitations in the whole 
competition. We don't ask to have the prize crop 
given to us, nor any part of it, but it is to remain 
the property of the grower. Farmers will be more 
than paid for their extra labor by the increased 
yield they will secure, while the prizes will be so 
much extra. Long-headed and progressive men 
are waking up to the fact that if they can secure 
any one of the prizes it will be a grand advertise- 
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ment of the value of their crop for seed. Indeed, 
such crops can be sold for seed purposes for even 
more than the amount of the prize secured. This 
is but one of the many ways in which the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition 
promises to be of immense benefit to the thou- 
sands who will engage in it. All contestants 
should send promptly for the blanks for entries 
and Book of Instructions and Reports. 





It Pays to Use Fertilizers when they are intel- 
ligently applied and purchased on business princi- 
ples. ‘Fertilizers cost too much” is a frequent 
complaint, but it is loudest from those who buy on 
long credit and therefore pay long prices. If the 
farmer buys a small lot of fertilizer of a local agent 
in March, and doesn’t pay for it until nine months 
ora year later, he has only himself to blame for 
the extra price. On the other hand, if a number of 
farmers will pool their orders, pay in the cash, and 
obtain bids fromseveral manufacturers for a fertil- 
izer of astated composition, to be paid for on the 
spot as soon as shipped, there will be very little 
complaint as to the cost of commercial manures. 
It is the method in which the business is conduct- 
ed that is at fault, but this method is pursued be- 
eause the trade have found it impossible to sell 
their goods in other ways. Farmers, the consuim- 
ers of fertilizers, have the remedy in their own 
hands. 


Our Hlustrations Appreciated. — Robert G. 
Hartie, an artist of Pettis Co.. Mo., writes us: *T 
wish to tell you that i have painted four oil pict- 
ures from designs which T found in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. Two of them are large ones whieh 
I have sold, and the other two hang on my own 
walls. I find a nice design in a recent number, 
which [intend to transfer to canvas in an enlarged 
form. So you see even an artist ean find a good 
agricultural paper useful and valuable.” 





Color in Poland-China Pigs.—F. Latus, Galla- 
tin Co., Montana: Red or sandy spots on a Poland- 
China, though not desirable, are not regarded as 
evidence of impure blood, and do not disqualify a 
hog which is marked by them from competition as 
a pure bred Poland-China. The Poland is a red 
breed, and the old Berkshire was originally of the 
same color. The Poland-China in part deseends 
from beth these breeds, and while breeders en- 
deavor to eradicate the red color, it will appear 
oceasionally in perfeetly pure bred Poland-China 
swine. 

Applying Manure on Frozen Ground. — The 
fear of losing plant food by evaporation or washes 
should not prevent the farmer from drawing the 
manure just made to the fields during the winter, 
when it ean be done most cheaply and convenient- 
ly. If opportunity permits, draw it on sleds and 
spread it on the snow. Whe snow when melting 
will dissolve some of the soluble elements of plant 
food, but these go just where they are needed. 
Snow and manure-water find their way even into 
frozen ground, What loss there may be, when ma- 
nure is applied at this time, is generally insignifi- 
eant compared with the loss incident to storage or 
accumulation in an open barn-yard, both by leach- 
ingaway and over-rapid fermentation. Application 
of manure fresh from the stable and yards during 
winter is safe, even on hill-sides. The fact that the 
effects of such manuring are never seen below the 
manured belt ona hill-side proves that the strength 
of the manure is not carried away down hill, or 
emptied into the valley below. It is best, however, 
not to apply manure on any place where it will be 
badly washed. 





Don't Fail to Read Them.—In connection with 
the great Prize Crop Competition already an- 
nouneed, we shall publish four notable articles, by 
eminent authorities, setting forth the best means 
ofjraising maximum crops of Corn, Wheat, Oats 
and Potatoes. These articles will condense and 
embody a vast amount of practical information. 
Whether you compete for the big prizes or not, 
you will certainly find it to your advantage to read 
them thoroughly and refer to them frequently, for 
of course you will preserve the numbers contain- 
ing them. : 

. 





The National Grange ,has provided for the 
mitintenance of a committee at Washington dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to guard the interests 
of agriculture and keep the Order throughout the 
country informed about matters affecting the 


(Continued on Page 86.) 
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The Crop Competition. 
eS os 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop 
Competition, announced in the January 
number of this magazine, has been greeted 
with the enthusiasm worthy of such an un- 
precedented enterprise for the promotion of 
profitable farming by practical farmers. The 
great voluntary farmers’ organizations—the 
Patrons of Husbandry, the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, the Agricultural Wheel, the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit and minor associations of 
similar nature—have taken hold of the proj- 
ect with a vigor and enterprise that insure 
the greatest efforts on record to produce 
large crops at a profit. State departments 
and boards or societies of agriculture, and 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, are also co-operating earnestly in 
advancing this remarkable undertaking to 
stimulate a better agriculture. Recognizing 


- sections. 





the value to the State as an advertisement of | 
| lina the same result is secured by taxing 
' each brand five hundred dollars annually. 
| The latter tax operates both as a tonnage tax 


its farming capabilities if any or all of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST five hundred dol- 
lar prizes are secured within its limits, several 
Western and Southern States propose liberal 
extra prizes to encourage their farmers to 
spare no effort in growing crops that shall 
win our princely reward. 

The strong features of the contest com- 
mand universal admiration and support. 
Farmers throughout the continent declare 
that the condition that not less than one 
measured acre shall contest puts the matter 
en a basis that will give experience and re- 
sults of actual practical and intrinsic value 
to every one who follows farming as a busi- 
ness. The experiment stations and scien- 
tists recognize the same fact and its value in 
their work. When to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S first cash prize of five hundred 
dollars each for Wheat, Oats, Corn and Pota- 
toes are added the liberal special prizes, the 
whole exceeding Five Thousand Dollars in 
value, the inducement is irresistible to begin 
at once preparations for producing the great- 
est crops the world has ever seen. 

The fact that in making out their reports 
contestants have only to answer the questions 
en pages prepared for the purpose, that are 
incorporated in a handy book of instructions, 
also adds to the favor with which this com- 
petition is received. There are no loose 
blanks to be lost, no long article to be writ- 
ten, but simply the answering of definite 
questions. While this makes it easy for the 
farmer, more complete data about the crops 
will be secured than would be possible other- 
wise and in a form convenient for reference, 
comparison and preservation; so much so 
that numerous experiment stations desire 
these data as a basis for elaborate chemical 
investigations that must prove of great bene- 
fit to American agriculture. 

The fact is also admitted that while this 
competition is open to North America, farm- 
ers in all sections have a practically equal 


| 


chance at the prizes. Granting that some 
sections are apparently more favorable to 
Wheat or Oats or Corn or Potatoes than 
others, experience has demonstrated that 


| 
| 
| 


large crops depend principally upon the man | 
and the ability he displays in growing the | 


crop. Illinois is famed for her corn lands, 
but ‘‘sterile” Massachusetts and “sandy” 
New Jersey have grown the greatest authen- 
tic yields of corn per acre on record. The 
largest potato crops have not come from the 
famed potato growing sections ; and careful- 
ly worked oid lands in the East and South 
have produced as largely of Wheat and Oats 
as the newer and so-called stronger soils of 
the West. Prof. J. W. Sanborn, who has 


takes an even more decided stand in this 
respect. No farmer need fear to compete 


because of the supposed advantages of other | 


He stands an even chance, and 
his extra crop will repay all his extra effort. 


—<—- a 


A Gross Injustice. 
<> 

The opening of the season calls renewed 
attention to a serious injustice to which 
the farmers of several of the Southern States 
are subjected. We refer to the fertilizer 
tax. Georgia and Alabama impose a tax 
of fifty cents per ton on all manufactured 
fertilizers sold. In South Carolina the tax is 
twenty-five cents per ton, and in North Caro- 





and also as a protection to the big fertilizer 
concerns that otherwise would have to meet 
the competition of many small local manu- 
facturers. In some of these States all the 
revenue derived from the tax on fertilizers 
is devoted to the Board of Agriculture, or 
is given in other ways to the promotion of 
agriculture; but Georgia receives seventy- 
five thousand dollars annually from this spe- 


| cial tax, and gives only twenty thousand dol- 








lars of it for agricultural purposes. 
This fertilizer tax is nothing more nor less 





than a special tax on the farmers who use | 


fertilizers. No sophistry can disguise this 
fact, for the trade of course have to receive 
at least a sufficiently higher price for their 
goods to meet the tax. Even where this 


revenue is wholly devoted to the promotion | 


of agriculture the injustice is not corrected. 
Farmers pay by far the larger proportion of 
the taxes, especially in the States named, 
and the money thus raised supports the 
State. What the State does for promoting 
its agriculture should therefore come from 
the general treasury, as the people of the 
whole State are in the end about equally 
benefited by it. It is a great wrong to 
make farmers bear an undue proportion of 
regular taxation and then impose a special 
tax such as the fertilizer fees amount to. Far 
preferable is the New Jersey law, under which 
the fertilizer trade is in no way restricted 
by license fees, but the cost of the very 
efficient system of fertilizer inspection is paid 
out of the appropriations from the general 
treasury to the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station having this work in charge. There 
are certain reasons in favor of a moderate 
license fee of perhaps fifteen dollars annu- 
ally for each brand of fertilizer, as this 
facilitates the work of inspection and keep- 
ing track of the brands, but New Jersey’s 


experience indicates that even this is unnec- 
essary. New Jersey farmers probably obtain 
higher grade fertilizers at a lower actual 
cost per pound of real plant food than do the 
farmers of any other State. Thisis sufficient 
evidence, if any were needed, that there is a 
simple way of correcting the injustice under 
which both farmers and the fertilizer trade 
are subjected in several other States. 


—_ CO 
Importance of Good Seeds. 
— 

It is folly to expect that the corn at harvest 
will be better than the seed that was put into 
the ground at the planting. It is a waste of 


2 | labor : anur 3 ,00r 
had large experience both East and West, | ibor and manure to expend them on poor 


seeds. Farmers do not give this matter of 
seeds sufficient thought and study. There 
are some seeds, if he will take proper care, 
that the farmer can properly raise himself, 
while others can be better raised by the 
seedsmen, One of the most important dif- 
ferences between the seeds raised by the 
skilled seed-grower and the ordinary farmer 
is this: The former carefully “rogues” the 
crop. Suppose both are raising dwarf peas 
of some kind for seed. The farmer will take 
a picking or two for his table, ‘just to try,” 
thus removing all the early seeds; the seed- 
grower will allow none to be taken and he 
will also “rogue” the crop, which means 
that he will go along the rows and if there 
is a plant disposed to run up and be ne 
longer dwarf that plant is pulled up and 
thrown out asa“ rogue.” If a plant shows 
a difference in the color of the flowers, in 
the size, shape and abundance of the crop, 
or presents any other marked peculiarities 
that show it to be different from the average 
of the crop, those plants are regarded as 
rogues and treated as such. If his Indian 
corn at harvest shows that it is mixed—that 
some of the grains on an ear are of the 
wrong color—the farmer wonders how this 
can be, as he planted but one kind of corn. 
He forgets that his neighbor has a tield of 
different corn from his and that the rail 
fence will not prevent the wind from floating 
or bar insects from bringing the stray pollen 
which has caused the ‘‘ mixing.” Do not 
think that selecting ears which show no 
admixture will answer as well for seed. If 
a crossing has taken place, with results that 
you can see, there will doubtless be a mixing 
in other respects, such as earliness, number 
of ears on a stalk, or number of rows to the 
ear, which may be equally important, but 
will only be manifested in next year’s crop. 
If you have a select and favorite variety of 
corn which it is desired to keep pure, and 
there is danger that it may be mixed with 
pollen from a neighbor’s field, it will be well 
to plant a patch exclusively for seed in some 
locality as far as possible from the neighbor’s 
field. If the planting of thiscorn for seed be 
delayed a few days the corn will not be ‘in 
silk” until the other from which danger is 
feared has shed all its pollen. 

Money expended in securing a stock of pure 
seeds in place of those of doubtful quality is 
well invested although its wisdom may not 
be apparent until harvest. There are several 
novelties offered each year which are praised 
in glowing terms without intent to deceive. 
Do not decry them because they are new; 
they may be really desirable. Even a cau- 
tious man will try a few—enough to yield 
seeds for next year’s crop if desired. 
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Horticulture in Western New York. 
The Flower City—Its Great Nursery and Seed 
Interests—Industries That Have Grown to 
Great Commercial Magnitude—Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Seeds and Plants by the Million—A 
Glance at Some of the Immense Concerns 
that had Small Beginnings. 


=> 

The fame of Rochester as a floral center is justly 
known the world over. Many of its industries 
have added credit to the city’s fair name, but the 
particular one which we wish to mention, the 
Nursery and Seed business, will no doubt interest 
the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
more than any other just at the present time. The 
Genesee valley possesses exactly those natural 
conditions of soil and climate that are best suited 
tothe cultivation of all the finer fruits and plants 
ef the temperate zone. Some men were shrewd 
enough to see and take advantage of these facts. 
They have not only added to the city’s glory, but 
to their fortunes as well. At present there are 
some forty nurseries here, employing between 
4,000 and 5,000 men, and doing an aggregate busi- 
ness annually of between six and seven millions 
ef dollars. There are many prominent and reputa- 
ble concerns engaged in this industry whose names 
are well known on both hemispheres. Let us 
glance at a few of them, and their career. 

eae 
James Vick. 

As you drive along that stately thoroughfare of 
Rochester, East Park avenue, you will notice an 
immense establisliiment standing back several 


hundred feet from the road. This is the headquar- 
ters of James Vick—* Vick the Seedsman,” he is 
familiarly known from one continent to the other. 
A trip through the buildings and grounds covering 





many acres gives the visitor a fair idea of how the 
enormous business of the concern is transacted. 
Everything is methodical. In one part of the 
establishment is the office, with its corps of clerks 
handling the mail orders which come from every 
inhabited part of the civilized globe. Then there 
are floors laden with the choicest seeds and 
plants and all manner of gardening implements. 
In the basement is the printing and publishing 
department, where the thousand and one varieties 
ef seeds and plants are treated in the pages of 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Then there 
is Vick’s “Floral Guide” of 100 pages, profusely 
and beautifully illustrated, showing the beauties of 
the flower kingdom, how flowers are cultivated, 
and—but why say more about this when you can 
get the Floral Guide by sending fifteen cents, for 
which amount seeds also will be sent when order- 
ing a bill of goods. Right here we will say to the 
half million readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
€RIST, that Vick’s seeds are not cheap, but they 
are of the highest quality. The four specialties 
that Vick will take particular pride in this season 
are his new striped rose, Vick’s Caprice, of whose 
beauty and fragrance the above cut gives but a 
faint idea; the ivy-leaved Geranium, Madame 
Thibaut; the muskmelon, Jrondequoit; and the 











tomato, MeCullom’s Hybrid. For the express pur- 
pose of handling his new rose, Caprice, Vick is at 
present having erected two new buildings. Close 
on to fifty years the name of Vick has stood as 
the synonym for purity and excellence in the hor- 


ticultural world. 
—~< — 


S. A. McOmber & Co. 


There are several of the nursery firms in the 
* Flower City” who conduct their business almost 
entirely through personal application. One of the 
most prominent and trustworthy in this respect is 
that of S.A. McOmber & Co. They are well located 
in the Nursery Exchange, and employ over two 
hundred agents who handle their plants exclusive- 
ly. This firm publishes a list of its ‘Gem Collec- 
tions,” but its specialty is the plum, in three varie- 
ties, known as Moore’s Arctic, Niagara and Beauty 
of Naples, the Arctic being wonderfully hardy and 
productive. The business of this concern extends 
pretty well all over, and any agent showing proper 
credentials as representing it may be entirely re 
lied upon. 


aap 
Ellwanger & Barry. 

This firm can be justly styled the pioneers in the 
nursery line. For more than half a century their 
good name has been before the public. Theirs has 
been a remarkable career indeed. They have six 
hundred acres of the best land in the eity under 
the highest cultivation, a business that extends 
from one end of the continent to the other, and a 
standing in the business community that tells its 
own story. 

SF | a 


A Growing Center 
In the World of Commercial Horticulture—The 
Queen of Floral Cities. 


= 

Right in the heart of the Empire State, overlook- 
ing the rippling waters of the beautiful lake of 
Geneva, stands the town of the same name. It is 
a lovely spot upon whose beauties a poet would 
dote. Nothing ever disturbs its peaceful serenity 
except the busy hum of the nurserymen. It has 
here and there a manufactory, and many farmers 
come to visit the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station here, but its vast acres are almost entirely 
covered with Nature’s green foliage. Rochester may 
well look to its laurels as the Flower city, for Gen- 
eva is pressing her hard. There is a question as to 
which leads in the nursery interests. Geneva has 
made wonderful strides, has perhaps as rich a soil 
as can be found in the country, and a good reputa- 
tion for the quality of her productions. The nur- 
sery business here is all important, and its array of 
representatives in this line is a creditable one. 

> 


RG. Chase & Co. 


“True toname.” That is the motto of one of the 
leading firms of nurserymen in the pretty town of 
Geneva. The story of how well they have adhered 
to it can be succinetly told in the following few 
words. Nearly forty years ago, Thomas Chase en- 
tered the business of retail nurseryman in the State 
of Maine. As years rolled on, so also rolled the 
volume of his business, and with it the good name 
that honest effort wins. To-day he is not upon the 
scene, but in his stead are some worthy sons who 
compose the firm of R. G. Chase & Co. The plans 
that the father iaid out were matured by them. 
In point of character and reputation, the sons have 
encompassed all that those words imply. Their 
extensive nurseries are located some two miles 
from the town and cover several hundred acres of 
rich ground. Every tree and plant sent.out by the 


.firm carries with it a guarantee of its honest 


quality. The business of the firm is co- .:tensive 
with its reputation. It reaches from Maine to the 
Gulf States and nearly as far West-as the Rockies. 
From four hundred to seven hundred of the best 
salesmen that can be procured are continually at 
work in the different sections of the continent. 
When you deal with any one of these, you deal 
with the firm, and the quality of the goods repre- 
sented need never be doubted. 
-_ 
W. & T. Smith. 

Away back in 1846, when Geneva was yet in her 
swaddling clothes, the nursery business received 
its first impetus. It was then that the now well- 
known firm of W. & T. Smith was established. The 
eareer of this concern is somewhat remarkable 
and furnishes interesting reading for some of the 
young men of to-day. From the possession of a 


few acres they can now proudly boast of nearly 








five hundred acres of the finest appointed nursery 
lands in the country, to say nothing of extensive 
greenhouses in which are cultivated the richly 
scented clematis and their exquisite quality roses. 
The special growings of this firm, though, are in 
fruit and ornamental trees. The varieties embrace 
every kind known to horticulture and botany. 
The firm does almost exclusively a wholesale busi- 
ness. Several hundred bright men are employed 
by them (in fact, for reliable salesmen there is al- 
ways an opportunity open) throughout the coun- 
try. Their business is something enormous, reach- 
ing easily into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
perannum. Messrs. W. &. T. Smith also publish a 
handsomely illustrated catalogue, containing in- 
formation sufficient fora liberal education in horti- 
culture, and which they will mail to any one desir- 
ing to order in large qualities. 
George S. Josselyn. 

Fredonia, N. Y.,is a pretty little place. Tosee it at 
its best go there in the fruit-bearing season. Then 
you will see its myriad of vines all heavily laden 
with luscious small fruits, particularly the grape. 
The soil of the surrounding country seems to be es- 
pecially adapted for the eultivation of this fruit in 
all its fullness and beauty. The finest specimens 
of small fruit come from the nurseries of George 
S. Josselyn at this place. The quality of his stock 
is known the world over. Five immense cellars 
in Fredonia are completely filled with the differ- 
ent vines sent out by him. A grapevine from Jos- 
selyn is a guarantee of its fruit-bearing qualities. 
That wonderful new currant, Fay’s Prolific, is what 
Mr. Josselyn takes particular pride in. Certainly, 
as a prolific fruit it has no equal. A little idea of 
the business done by Mr. Josselyn may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he has already paid to the 
estate of Lincoln Fay, the originator of Fay’s Pro- 
lific, over $30,000 in cash, as its share from the 
sales of these plants. This is only one of the many 
vines and fruits handled by him. A neat illustrat- 
ed catalogue published by Mr. Josselyn should be 
interesting reading to every lover of horticulture. 





Bae 
The Lawn in February. 
al 

But little can be accomplished here, save to re- 
pair the damages done by the storms of winter. If 
ornamental trees have had their branches broken, 
make a smooth wound, and cover it with melted 
grafting wax or coarse .paint. Evergreens (coni- 
fers) hold the snow in their tops, and are very apt 
to be injured. It is a general impression that 
such trees cannot be pruned with safety; but if 
they are injured, cut them back, just as if they 
were deciduous trees, and if the removal of a large 
branch leaves an unsightly opening, or makes 
the tree one-sided, draw other branches together 
to fill the opening, tying them ina proper position, 
and in a few years no signs of the damage will be 
visible. When the leader ef ayoung tree is broken, 
select another branch, tie it to a stake in an erect 
position, and in a few years it will form a good 
leader. A new place is almost invariably planted 
too thickly, and judicious thinning becomes an 
important duty. The earlier this is done, the bet- 
ter, as each year makes the necessary sacrifice 
more difficult. When the weather will allow, prune 
shrubs, to preserve their natural habit, but never 
to bring them into formal shape unless they are 
grown as hedges. Well-composted manure, free 
from weed seeds, may be drawn out while the 
surface of the lawn is frozen. Repair roads and 
parks or make new ones, when the weather per- 
mits. Do not allow late falls of snow to injure 
trees, especially evergreens. If a deep snow 
covers the lower branches of evergreens, shovel it 
away from them to prevent injury from its set- 
tling. 

— oe 

The Agriculturist Strawberry. — James M. 
Richards, Orange Co., N. Y. This strawberry orig- 
inated with Seth Boyden of Newark, N. J., and was 
first brought to public notice in 1863, when it was 
exhibited at the office of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST which was then in Park Row, opposite 
the City Hall Park. Realizing the value of this 
variety the entire stock of plants was secured by 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for propagation, 
and distribution among its subscribers the follow- 
ing year. For several years it was grown exten- 
sively and was considered one of the most popular 
kinds, but it has gradually been superseded by 
more recent seedlings. We do not find it listed in 
the catalogues within reach, but it is, no doubt, 
still cultivated in many gardens, 
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‘The Stations and the Colleges. 


The Progress Made by These Useful Institu- 
Plans for the Future. 
—- 

President-—-G. W. Atherton, State College, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—S. W. Johnson, New Haven, Ct.; C. L. 
I»gersoll, Fort Collins, Col.; L. L. MeGinnis, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; E. H. Murphree, Fayetteville, Ark.; W. B. 
Preston, Blacksburg, Va 

Secretary and Treasurer—C. E. Thorne, Springfield, 0. 

Executive Committee—H. E. Alvord, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Md.; I. P. Roberts, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. M. McBryde, 
Columbia, S. C.; H. H. Goodell, Amherst, Mass. 

The Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, organized at Wash- 
ington in October, 1887, held its second annual 
meeting at the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville, the first week in January. The association 
was called into being by the enactment of the 
Hatch act under which each State receives $15,000 
annually from the National Government for the 
support of an Agricultural Experiment Station in 
connection with the colleges established under the 
land grant act of 1862. A decided stand was taken 
at the Washington convention to the effect that 
this fund should be faithfully expended for ex- 
perimental purposes, that the station accounts 
should be kept distinct from those of the colleges, 
and that in no way should the station fund be used 
for college expenses. The experience of the past 
year, as brought out in the discussion at Knoxville 
upon the relations between the stations and col- 
leges, indicates that the principles adopted at 
Washington have been faithfully carried out in 
the main. President Peabody, of the University 

of Illinois, believed the Hateh act right in making 
the stations a department of the colleges so that 
the former might profit by all the experience of 
the colleges. The men in the colleges were the 
ones to run the stations, and student labor should 
be utilized as far as possible. He advocated finan- 
cial divorce bet ween the two classes of institutions, 
but emphasized the difficulty of carrying out this 
principle. Each institution should settle these de- 
tails to accomplish the greatest results of mutual 
effort. President Smart, of Purdue University, be- 
lieved that except in finances there should be a 
virtual marriage of college and station, all of the 
former’s property not used for instruction to be 
turned over to the station without pay and all pro- 
ceeds from such property (including the farm) to 
vo into the station treasury. President Brown, of 
Alabama, agreeing with these suggestions, defend- 
ed the principle of utilizing professors for research 
or experiment station work, because teaching 
vives new zest and imparts constant life to such 
work. The discussion here drifted into a recital of 
the actual disposition of the Hatch fund and the 
method of station organization, and these reports 
will be presented later. President Murphree 
believed in a military marriage only, the head of 
the station to be held strictly responsible. 
BENEFI'?. 


tions and Their 


FOR THE FARMERS’ 

How to interest the farmers in the stations’ work 
was considered at length and with much anima- 
tion. It was generally recognized that the success 
of the stations as helpful adjuncts to the farmer 
depended largely upon the extent to which it 
interested practical farmers in its work. Prof. 
Newman advocated personal contact with farmers 
by directors and workers at conventions, at the 
station or elsewhere, learning the farmers’ needs, 
their difficulties and habits of thought. They are 
not to be reached by the printed word alone, 
though the value of bulletins and reports is very 
great. President Fernald believed in having farm- 
ers’ organizations represe:ted in the boards of 
control. Prof. Tracy suggested that while college 
trustees had no legal power to delegate control, the 
object could be attained by creating an advisory 
board of the station, composed of the head of the 
State Grange, Wheel, Alliance, horticultural and 
stock breeders’ associations. Such a board meets 
twice a year and formulates plans and suggestions 
for the Mississippi station that are generally im- 
portant and sufficiently feasible to be adopted. 
The principle has been applied successfully in 
Ilinois. Some have feared that such supervision 
would prove meddlesome, but Prof. Morrow com- 
plained that the difficulty was that the farmer 
members are too diffidené and don’t give the sta- 
tien the full benefit of their advice. He laid great 
stress on making known the station’s work at 
farmers’ institutes, for comparatively few can be 
induced to visit the station. The agricultural press 





was the quickest, most ready and most effective 
way of reaching farmers, but he did not indorse 
the extreme view that the station was a bureau of 
free information. President Willitts laid much 
stress on the information bureau idea and on in- 
stitute work: * You station workers must get out 
of your laboratories, away from your science, and 
show the farmers how to apply science; you must 
be live men.” Prof. Henry indorsed all this and 
emphasized it, and also the giving of due attention 
to farmer visitors at the station, making them al- 
ways feel welcome, and showing them that it 
wasn’t a model farm or money-making farm, 
but «a place to experiment. President Peabody 
wouldn’t undertake to test seeds or try special 
experiments at the request of any one, but would 
give information when * properly and respecttul- 
ly” asked. Prof. Atwater told how thoroughly 
FARMERS MUST HELP THEMSELVES. 

Progressive farmers in National, State and local 
granges were taking hold of and were ready to 
help the stations help them. Prof. Sanborn be- 
lieved that if the stations furnished the facts the 
farmers wanted they would be sufficiently inter- 
ested, and deseribed how he secured the names of 
the best farmers in each town to whom to send the 
station bulletins. Dr. Armsby. agreeing with many 
of these conclusions, held that after all the main 
thing was good, honest work of a kind that the 
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farmers wanted and put before them in language - 


that they can all understand—a point that cannot 
be too frequently repeated. Dr. Cook dilated upon 
the importance of having the station the recog- 
nized place for all agricultural organizations to 
meet. Col. Redding believed in supplying supple- 
ments to county papers. Prof. Jordan believed 
that the farmer must help himself to get the bene- 
fit of the stations. Mr. Ellis forcibly described the 
value of attractive publications and the great 
work the stations should do in fostering organiza- 
tion among farmers. 

How the Department of Agriculture can help the 
stations provoked long and earnest 
There was evident willingness that the stations 
and the Department should be mutually helpful, 
but the representatives of the stations did not 
indorse the plan of a special station for research 
at Washington. The efforts of the Department in 
original research should be made at the various 
State stations. The whole status of the Depart- 
ment was included, and the sentiment of the eon- 
vention finally erystalized in resolutions, the gist 
of which is the following: 


discussion. 


Resolved, That in the estimation of this Association, 
the researches and the service requisite to the success- 
ful prosecution of the work of the office of Experiment 
Stations demand so much{fof special preparation and 
scientific attainments that the Association recommends 
that the Department obtain for this purpose the services 
of men of the highest character and of a reputation to 
secure the fullest confidence in their conclusions and re- 
sults; and in view of the importance of the enterprise 
and of the responsibility involved in its proper conduct, 
this Association most earnestly urges that by a liberal 
a "stat pe eg from Congress all necessary means be 
placed at the disposal of this Department. 

Whereas, the Department of Agriculture has become 
one of the truly scientific departments of the executive 
branch of the Government of the United States and in 
reality a great experiment station in itseif, its various 
divisions managed in most cases by men of recognized 
ability and scientific attainments; and Whereas, recent 
years have rapidly developed the character of this de- 
partment which, if the system of State Experiment Sta- 
tion be included, now exceeds in magnitude any other 
scientific work of the Federal Government; and, Whereas, 
this encouraging development and the satisfactory condi- 
tion of the scientific branches is largely due to the 
policy of its present executive, and its future usefulness 
to the foundation industry of the country which it repre- 
sents is believed to depend upon a thorou,hly non- -par- 
tisan administration of its affairs and permanency in 
position of its officers and assistants, therefore, 

Resolved, That this association cordially commends 
the efforts of the Commissioner of Agriculture during the 
past three years to define the status of the Department 
and advance the character and stability of its scientific 
work. It is the opinion of this convention that the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture should be hence- 
forth maintained and conducted as a scientific and econo- 
inic department on a basis analogous to those of the Geo- 
logical and Coast Surveys, the Smithsonian Institute. 
National Museum and Weather Service, and free from all 
political influences and consideration. The Executive 
Committee is instructed to communicate the foregoing 
preamble and the second resolution, in a suitable man- 
ner to the President-elect of the United States and solicit 
his earnest consideration of this view of the Department. 





The subject of co-operation between the stations 
also elicited brainy discussion. The importance of 
offering every incentive for individual and per- 
sonal effort on the part of all station workers and 
of allowing large latitude on the part of directors 
in the details of their work. were strongly made. 
Prof. Sanborn believed that more would be lost by 
any attempt of co-operative work on a large seale 
than would be gained, believing that the value of 
results depended principally on the man. Dr. 
Cook believed the stations in various groups of 
States engaged in similar lines of work, as in fertil- 





[FeBRUARY, 
izer analyses, stock feeding and dairy investiga- 
tion, might voluntarily associate themselves for the 
purpose. Prof. Morrow and others indorsed this 
plan, but all agreed that in every case the actual 
workers should have full credit. Prof. Roberts be 
lieved this co-operation would be a natural resul 
in the stations’ efforts to consider the same ques- 
tions from the standpoints of their respective con- 
ditions, and Dr. Gates also said the stations must 
first attend to their local wants, and then co-ope- 
rate so far as may be in carrying out their objects 
as laid down in Section 3 of the Hatch Act. His 
faith was in the activity and life of the station 
workers, and he believed any cumbersome machin- 
ery to induce co-operation would be fatal to the 
organized life and competitive stimulus which was 
the basis of this Association and of the best work 
of the stations. These sentiments were generally 
coneurred in. It was also promptly decided that 
the Hatch Act at present needs ho amendment, 
and the Association pledged itself to oppose any 
efforts to amend the act until its next annual meet- 
ing, When the subject will be further considered 
One of the matters brought before the convention 
in a most effective and business-like way was 
the following proposition formulated by the horti- 
culturists present, which was adopted and the com- 
mittee appointed—W. B. Atwood, Blacksburg, Va., 
W. J. Green, Coluunbus, O., and M. H. Beekwith, 
Newark, Del.: 

1. The introduction of new varieties as at present con- 
ducted by dealers affords the public no opportunity to 
learn of their merits except by expensive individual trials. 

2. Asarule, originators desire to have their new varie- 
ties tested under varying conditions of soil and climate, if 
such tests could be so conducted as to guard their inter- 
ests. 

3. The general public desire and in fact demand that 
early and reliable information be given concerning new 
varieties. It is clearly evident this information cannot be 
given unless the stations can reach the originators and 
secure these varieties a sufficient length of time before 
they are offered for sale. 

4. The experience of stations working in this line is 
that acting independently they fail to fully accomplish the 
purposes sought for the following reasons: (a) It is diftieult 
to learn the names of originators and of their products 
before they are put upon the market. (b) Originators do 
not know that the stations are willing and desirous to 
make the tests. 

5. Satisfactory comparisons cannot be made between 
the work of the several stations without securing a certain 
degree of uniformity in methods of testing and reporting. 

6. In general we believe that the adoption of such a 
plan as here indicated would, to a certain extent, check 
the indiscriminate introduction of untried sorts, and the 
public would soon learn to demand that al! new varieties 
show the record of official test. In the furtherance of the 
plan here outlined a cominittee should be authorized to 
formulate and put in operation a plan of work. 
the ends sought it would be necessary for the stations dc- 
siring to carry on this work to submit at once to this com- 
mittee lists of names and addresses of such originators as 
they may know, and in future to send the names of origi- 
nators of whom they may learn to the office of Experiment 
Stations at Washington through which these names ean be 
forwarded to the several stations. It would also be neces- 
sary to authorize this committee to print with the advice 
of and through the office of Experiment Stations such lists 
and circulars as may be necessary for the general informa- 
tion of the stations desiring to co-operate. 

some degree of uniformity in the form and sub- 
annual reports and the station bulle- 
Minor matters as to the 
franking privilege, ete., were considered ina way 
that to fully comply with the 
spirit and letter of the Hatch Act. An entirely 
new set of officers was chosen save only the presi- 
dent or presiding officer, the secretary and one 
member of the executive committee. President 
Atherton’s annual address was the feature of the 
public meeting. Dr. Gates delivered a marvelous- 
ly vivid but brief picture of the causes that led te 
the stations and of their work. Presidents Patter- 
Brown and Willitts and Prof. Whitcher alse 
spoke. President Dabney’s introductory, 
the extent of this influence, mentioned that there 
were about forty agricultural colleges and nearly 
as many experiment stations, with a plant valued 
at $25,000,000 and with 500 professors and 2,000 stu- 
dents. Col. P. Dickinson’s farm, the University ef 
Tennessee and its farm, and other points of inter- 
est were visited, and Knoxville’s treatment of the 
convention was highly appreciated. 

——— i 


A Casket Fit for the Gems.—lIf the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST keeps on improving in the way 
it has lately, we shall have to get gilt covers to 
keep it in, if we would have the covers match 
their contents. R. G. NEWTON, Faulk Co., Dak. 
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KrEP THESE Facts 1N Virtw.— Thatcher’s 
range Butter Color is the strongest, cheapest and 
most natural color in the world. If your dealer 
does not keep it we will send you a 4 oz. bottle, 


express paid for 50 cents, with Dairy Stockman’s 
Guide Book. Four ounces will color 500 pounds 
Winter Butter. Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


HOME 
Insurance Company of New York, 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 





«ash Capital, - - - - §38,000,000.00 

: Reserve Premium Fund, - : - 3,767,507.00 

; Reserve For Unpaid Losser $,C Anime and Taxes, 669,483.88 

Reserve for ener Fund, . - 22,203.78 

3 Net Surplus, - - - - - - 1,502,462.61 

’ #ash Assets, Jan.1,1889, - - - - — 8,961,657.27 
4 DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW.) secretaries 
THOMAS B. GREENE, Secretaries, 


: JOHN H. WASHBURN, ee eee 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr. § Vie-Presidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS. , 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS,s 4S’t Secretaries. 


= H. W. JOHNS’ 
—. ASBESTOS 
Plastic Stove Lining 


For Lining or Re-lining 
¥ Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, ete 
















Cheaper and more durable 
than Fire Brick. 
—EASILY APPLIED.— 


UW. JOHNS M’ F’G CO. 
©) Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


For “Something Well Worth Reading.” Just 
published ”’—See page 95. 


JONES 


PAYstheF FREICHT 


Vagon Scales, 
e. ee wey Bearings. Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 




















= 
Every size Scale. For free price list 
mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


















< ALMOST AS.PALATABLE. 
AS MILK; saliet 
va The oil fs so disguised tha 
' the oe delicate stomech 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
% while taking it. 
score EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration ofits class. 

——FOR THE RELIEF 0OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHR CHRONIC COUGHS. 


dS, — SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 








































DESIRES TO BEAR TESTIMONY. 


Henry Thorne, Traveling Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., writes from Exeter 


Hall, Strand, London, February 2d, 1888: 


‘*I desire to bear my testimony to the value of ALLCock’s Porous PLAsters. I have used them 
for pains in the back and side arising from rheumatic and other causes, never without deriving benefit 
from their application. They are easily applied and very comforting. Those engaged as I am in public 
work which involves exposure to sudden changes of temperature will do well to keep a supply of Aut- 
cock’s Porous PLAsTERxs in their portmanteaus. ”’ 

Beware of imitators, and do not be deceived by misrepresentations. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept 


substitute. 











fa Over 12,000,000 Sold to Replace Various Other Kinds, 


SUGAR MAKERS acknowledge 
avery large increase in the flow 
of Sap by the use of the Self-Seal- 
ing Air Trap inthe IM? ROVED 
EUREKAS, as claimed tur them. 

(er if SUGAR MAKERS fail to 
get a supply of these Spouts of _a hard 
ware = = or agent og deliver 
to any R. R. Station inthe U.S. east 
of the Mississippi River, charges 
ot ef prices here given. S.mples of each 

2-cent postage stamps. Address orders at 















prepaid, not less than 100, on recei 
sent post-paid on receipt of five U. 
once to 

Cc. C. POST, Patentee. 
Burlington, Vt. 





Actu- 





Hanger, that 
s does not break like 


Hangers cast on a 


Spout No. 1, %4.00 
; 


al size, with heavy 


= per hundred. 
wire 


END FOR DESC RIPTIVE 


CIRCULAR. No. 2, 83.80 per hundred. 





















Set down for FACTS and examine them at 
That these Tools were work, they bear it wall. 
more popular last year Read our catalogu 6; it 
than ever before, and is freeand r e. If 


and are this yearthan ' \ , ‘ you have no pon for 
fast. ‘Another Fact.Z — : / these Tools, our advice 


Not onein ten, who = “i y is, do not buy then, 
ought to own them - .' $.L.ALLEN&CO 
knows it. Such as ; = . \, Patentees & Manufrs. 
do not own them, 3 129 Catharine St. 
ask those who do: : = : . “Ss; PHILADELPHIA. 


PLANET JR.°xs"2" SiN afte cet FIREFLY 
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AID NGR Gy | TSeerovED THE 
Urs OU a unD LOM DOCTORS ieeoeD “ACME” 


TOHANDLE THIS PLOW 
OF THE OR Wa YSTEEL ORS The best Selling Tool on Earth. Agents Wanted. 
WALKING PLOW. 
Ses ise 115 Ae CHILLED IRON. 
smalt Boy who can 
Drive a teamcan do 








PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 


Steel Crusher and Leveler. Double Gangs of 


Aus Fut LINE OF STEEL AND CHILLED 
+ “=WALKING PLOWS.= os Adjustable Reversible Coulters. Lumps 


Crushed, —_? Cut, Lifted and _ Turned in_one 


operation. NoS =. or Spring Teeth to pull up 
Cyn 6 Fr’ Go ¢Q rubbish. No earing Journals. Practically 
indestructible 


ING: | O N, M | Cc H. Sizes, 3 to 12 tt. wide. With and Without Sulky. 

I Deliver Free at Convenient Distributing 
f H HOUSES ALLOVER THE COUNTRY Se259R ee ee 
BRANC CIRCULARS FAI R° Don’t Buy a Base Imitation or Inferior tool. 


Order a Genuine Double Gang Acme ON 


<i 
















PLAY TRIAL, tobe returned at my Expense if not 
w Satisfactory. No Pay Asked in Advance. 
ee. CULTIVATO 


RIDING or "WALKING STi Illustrated Pamphlet FREE. 
an 


With Double Row Corn 

\\) nd i complete inoue “naching DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 
Sy since 282. een Millington, New Jersey. 

ousands in use giving {Mention This Paper. 

entire satisfacti 


Agents wanted. Cata- 
logues — Name this iB r 
*TENC H & DROMGO 








esesceMAIWA'S REVENGEsiccsscr 


e Cirele St.Louis, Mo. 


Pa. mos.on trial all for 10¢. Address Th 
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Our Basket. 
(Continued from Page 81.) 
—- 

farmers’ welfare. Among the measures indorsed 
at the last session of the National Grange, which 
the organization will press upon Congress, are 
these: That the Bureau of Agriculture be made 
an Executive Department, with its Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet ; that United States Sena- 
tors be elected by direct vote of the people ; sus- 
taining the integrity and effectiveness of the Inter- 
State Commerce law ; the regulation of trusts, deal- 
ing in “futures” and “cornering” of markets ; 
preventing foreign syndicates or aliens from ac- 
quiring United States lands ; further reductions 
in the postage on seeds, plants, ete., and the re- 
issue of fractional currency for use in the mails ; 
an agricultural survey of the Western States and 
Territories and thorough inquiry into the feasi- 
bility of the great scheme for utilizing on the arid 
plains the surplus waters that now cause such 
disastrous floods in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers and their confluents ; that 
enly such immigrants shall be admitted as can 
bring a certificate of health and good character 
from a United States Consul; equality in tariff 
protection with other industries ; stringent national 
laws against food adulteration ; encouragement of 
the sugar (especially sorghum) and silk industries ; 
liberal support of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and the 
opening up of foreign markets for the surplus 
products of American agriculture. 





Mangel-Wurzels and Potatoes. — Lewis Weis, 
Linn Co., Ia.: 1. Raw sod land newly turned is 
not suitable for mangel-wurzels; it must be back- 
set and well pulverized for them. 2. It impairs 
the growing qualities of seed potatoes to store 
them in salt barrels. Every potato which touches 
the side of the barrel will become soft at the point 
of contact, and the eyes will be destroyed. 





Curing Pork for the South.—A lady sub- 
scriber, Tangipahoa, Louisiana, asks how to cure 
pork for that climate. It is dry-salted and 
smoked. The sides, hams and shoulders are laid 
on a table and rubbed thoroughly with salt and 
saltpeter (one ounce to five pounds of salt), clear 
saltpeter being rubbed in around the ends of the 
bones. The pieces are laid up, with salt between, 
and allowed to lie. The rubbing is repeated at in- 
tervals of a week until the meat is thoroughly salt- 
ed through, and it is then smoked. It must after- 
ward be left in the smoke-house, canvased or 
buried in a box of ashes, to protect it from the flies. 





A Vast Good to Farmers.—The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has taken a step in the right di- 
rection in offering such liberal prizes for the four 
leading crops of the country in one-acre plats. The 
small plat may do well enough for scientific pur- 
poses, but for a plain, practical, every-day farmers’ 
competition, the acre plat is in every way pre- 
ferable. It gives a practical basis to judge by in 
common field culture of those important crops. 
Such liberal prizes ought to bring out a competi- 
tion from every section, and set the thinking 
and busy farmer at work with brains and hands, 
not only that he may gain the prize he is working 
for, but that he may benefit his brother farmers, as 
well. The small plat cannot be adapted to large 
field culture, nor can it ever accomplish the practi- 
eal and staying benefits that will arise from the 
proposed competition. I trust that the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will publish the methods em- 
plcyed by all the prize-winners in minute detail. 
Such reports ought to have a rousing circulation, 
and it is impossible to foretell the great good 
the competition may accomplish in this land of 
grand possibilities. Let this kind of work go on 
and let us profit by it to the fullest extent. 

W. E. PENDLETON, New London Co., Conn. 





Food for Mocking Birds.—M. George Bedeller, 
Kings Co., New York, writes us, that having 
lost a number of young mocking birds, on account 
ef unsuitable food, he desires information as to 
the healthy color and condition of their excrement. 
The food he gives them is a preparation of four 
parts of bread, one part of hemp seed. two parts of 
corn meal, one part of beef’s heart, one part of 
ants’ eggs and one part of moss seed, the whole 
mixed with carrots. He also wishes to know the 
name of the finest singing bird in the world. 
Michael K. Boyer states that the color of the ex- 








crement should either be black or dark brown 
with some white. The feed given will do, but the 
following recipe is far better: Corn meal and pea 
meal each two parts, moss meal one part, add a 
little melted lard sweetened with molasses. Fry 
for three or four hours, stirring constantly, and 
put into a covered jar. Moss meal is prepared by 
grinding imported German moss seed. One part of 
ants’ eggs added to this mixture will greatly im- 
prove it. Feed one or two meal worms per day. 
In Mr. Boyer’s opinion, the St. Andreasburg canary 
is the finest caged singing bird. 





The American Agriculturist has always been 
my favorite journal, and I take not less than six. I 
have been sending you subseribers annually for 
several years. I certainly believe that the good 
work of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has not 
been equaled by all the other rural journals of the 
United States combined. 

ENEAS S. MURPHY, Pike Co., Ga. 





St. John’s Wort.—J. Pound, Shelby Co., Ky., 
sends the uppermost twigs of a yellow-flowered 
shrub which he says is “about three feet high, 
growing in bunches in rocky places.” It is Hyperi- 
cum Kalmianum, L. Kalm’s St. John’s Wort.) In 
the Northern States and east of the Mississippi 
there are about twenty speeies of Hypericum, the 
most abundant and best known being a weed 
brought from Europe, and now a very common and 
troublesome weed on our farms. It is well known 
as the “St. John’s Wort,” although they all bear 
that name: the others usually with a prefix. In 
the days of witchcraft this was an important plant, 
as it could drive away witches. but in order to be 
able to do this it must be gathered on the Eve of 
St. John, and carefully stored for future use. 
Witches are said to be very busy on St. John’s 
night, and there are still villages in continental 
Europe where this weed is hung over the doors to 
preserve the immates of the house from “storms, 
thunder, heretics, and other evil spirits.” If the 
leaves of the common St. John’s Wort are held up 
to the light, they appear as if pricked with a mul- 
titude of small holes; these are little cells contain- 
ing oil. On this account the plant has the specific 
name, perforatum. It was formerly used external- 
ly and within as a remedy for a great number of 
ills, but now is nearly out of use. It has the repu- 
tation of making sore the mouths of domestie ani- 
mals. As to the shrubbery species, 77. Kalmianum, 
which is mainly a Western species, there is anoth- 
er, H. prolificum, L., very nearly like it, and com- 
mon eastward. Both are planted as ornamental 
shrubs; they form round heads and remain in flow- 
er a long time. 





The Department of Agriculture. 


In his forthcoming annual report, the Hon. N. J. 
Colman, United States Comniissioner of Agri- 
culture, takes the strongest possible ground in 
favor of the new experiment stations and of the 
useful influence the Department can exert toward 
them. He emphasizes the necessity of a central 
station under the Department’s supervision, and 
thinks the proposed ‘clearing house” between 
the stations can be made very useful. The Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry is commended for its 
excellent work. The necessity is pointed out of a 
special laboratory in which to prepare the vaccine 
for inoculating against anthrax—the only practical 
protection against the dread disease. The ento- 
mological division has done a good thing for Cali- 
fornia orange growers by introducing from Aus- 
tralia a parasitic enemy of the Cottony Cushion 
scale. Large space is given to discussing the ex- 
periments with sugar. The diffusion process is 
proving a great improvement on the old milling 
methods, not only for working the sugar cane, but 
this process is held to practically solve the success- 
ful manufacture of sugar. Sorghum cane has been 
found to thrive in the hot and dry regions of the 
West where maize may fail; and while the area 
adapted to the growth of sorghum is large enough 
to produce all the sugar we consume, the success- 
ful and profitable manufacture of sugar from sor- 
ghum is not recommended where severe “ freezes ”’ 
before November ist are almost certain to occur. 
An experiment station should be conducted fora 
term of years to perpetuate in a fixed variety all 
the desirable qualities in a sorghum for sugar pro- 
duction. A school should be established for teach- 
ing young men the science of sugar-making. The 
possibilities of beet sugar-making are enlarged up- 








on. Col. Colman renews his recommendation that 
the seed distribution be abolished, and the legiti- 
mate work of testing and introducing new varie- 
ties turned over to the respective State experi- 
ment stations—a greatly needed reform. The dis- 
covery of a complete and practical remedy for the 
black rot in the grape is perhaps the greatest fruit 
of the year in any single division of the Depart- 
ment. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can but in- 
dorse all of Col. Colman’s suggestions relative te 
the three great bureaus in particular—Chemistry, 
Animal Industry and Entomology. Beyond ques- 
tion Col. Colman has been the most efficient Com- 
missioner of Agriculture the country has had. If 
the Department is raised to a Cabinet office, and a 
political appointment of a secretary is made, Col. 
Colman should by all means be appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary, so that the country may have the 
benefit of his experience. 





<< 
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Matters of Business. 

A Good Calendar.—One of the most novel, ele- 
gant, and convenient calendars for the current 
year is the Columbia Bicycle calendar issued by 
the Pope Mfg. Co., of Boston, Mass. Send for one. 





A Good Seeder. —VPearce’s Improved Cahooui'’s 
Broadcast Seed Sower, an advertisement of which 
will be found on another page, is an ingenious and 
valuable little machine, which will save its cost in 
one day’s use. 





Artificial Limbs. — Several of the sufferers by 
the terrible Dakota blizzard of last year have pro- 
cured artificial limbs of A. A. Marks, 701 Broadway, 
New York. They are so skillfully made that their 
wearers express great satisfaction with them. 





Walter Bagehot's Works.—The Travelers In- 
surance Co., of Hartford, Conn., are issuing a com- 
plete set of the works of the distinguished English 
author, Walter Bagehot, at a price so low that the 
publication is designed more as an advertisement 
of the Company than for direct profit. 





Three Funny Books.—Hubbard Bros. of Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere have brought out three vol- 
umes which afford inexhaustible fun for the chil- 
dren as well as those of older growth. The books 
are ‘Queer People,” ‘Wings and Stings,” and 
“Goblins and Giants,” all by Palmer Cox, whose 
“Paws and Claws” kept its readers laughing until 
these later ones appeared. 





Pulling Stumps. — Bennett’s new Stump and 
Rock Extractor is one of the best and most reliable 
machines in the market, is light, portable and ef- 
fective. It does not work as the Irishman fiddled, 
“by main strength,” but by the weight of the ope- 
rator on the long arm of the lever. It not only rips 
out the most deeply rooted stumps, but also moves 
heavy rocks. It is made by H. L. Bennett, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 





No Fishy Flavor.—Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil, with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, is a 
preparation which combines all the therapeutic 
properties of its constituents in a perfectly palata- 
ble form, and free from the nauseating, fishy flavor 
which detracts so much from other forms of the 
remedy. Itis prescribed by leading physicians in 
cases where nerve tonics and flesh producers are 
indicated. 





Cheap Mechanical Power.—The Perkins Wind- 
mill, manufactured by the Perkins Windmill & 
Ax Co., Mushawaukee, Ind., is one of the cheapest 
and most reliable devices in the market for obtain- 
ing mechanical power. It will pump water, grind 
feed, shell corn, and perform all sorts of work that 
ean be done by a stationary engine, but unlike one 
it has no boiler to explode, costs nothing for fuel, 
and sets no incendiary fires. 





A Talk With Tobacco Growers. — All who are 
interested in tobaceo-growing should read the 
pamphlet on this subject written by Prof. Charles 
V. Mapes, and published for free distribution by 
the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., of 158 
Front St., New York, of which Mr. Mapes is the 
vice president and general manager. This pam- 
phlet considers the subject from a practical stand: 
point, and shows how the Mapes tobacco manure 
is peculiarly adapted to the growing of the wrap- 
per leaf that commands the highest market prices. 
Many principles of crop fertilization will be 
learned from its pages. 
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Weis, RicHaRDSON & Cos 
IMPROVED 





olor. 


STRENGTH 


EXCELS 1n / purity 
BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST: is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & ~~ s s Improved Butter Color. 
Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere. 


WELLS, “RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Vt. 


aa Colors.) ) DIAMOND DYES 


<:7 are the Purest, Cheap- 
> est,Strongest, and most 
parame yes ever made, 
a 10c. = will igolor 
oods, Garments, 





unds ‘of Dress G 
ae nequalled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all fisee, 


1 to 4 pc 
= Also Diamond Paints, for Gilding, Bronz- 
ing, 6 


ey instructions 
card mailed for 10 cents, At all Druggiste 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Evening Silks ! 


We offer for inspection this month 
an unusually rich assortment of Silks 
for Evening, Ball, Reception and 
Wedding Gowns. 


All the delicate shades of this sea- 
son are represented in the different 
weaves, 


Surah, Peau de Soie, Armure Royale and 


Faille Francaise, 


either in Plain Fabrics or in Fancy 
Goods, exquisitely brocaded or em- 
broidered. 

Samples will be sent on application. 
Orders enclosing remittances filled on 
receipt. 


James McCreary & Co, 


BROADWAY and 11th St., New York. 


CIRCULAR FREE, “Becket 
Ee REE ook of 
If you want to 
make a present toa 
boy thereis —- 
so useful as a good 


RINTING 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
of Blank Cards and 


19 Murray St., N. Y. Scrap Pictures, 10c 


60 Bushels of Wheat 


PER ACRE 


Is what the Montana farmer considers a reasonable re- 
ward for his labor. 

Montana is unequaled in quantity and quality of grains 
and grasses raised per acre. 

Crops sown in Februar’, March and April are harvested 
in August. The large mining element in the mountains 
make3 high prices anda HOME MARKET. 

Abundant opportunities remain to secure rich FREE 
GOVERNMENT LAND along the St Paul, —— 
Manitoba railway. For further information apply to 


aye cs or Paint, wit! me 
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Amateur Printers’ 
Guide, lic. Samples 














F. I. 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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AT A COST OF ONE CENT THIS MONTH 


You can get our complete illustrated list with hints about 
using edge tools worth dollars to you. What about 
knives? Take the knife shown here now. If 
blades were hoop iron, 50 cents would be 
cheap for it. But blades are of the highest 
quality razor steel. Every blade 
is file-tested and KNOWN to 
be good before sending out. 
It is cheap for a_ sil- 
ver dollar, but our 
price is 50c,  post- 
paid; 5 for $2. A dead 
man ought to be tempt- 
ed. Boy’ s2 ae eer 
Girls’, 25c¢; Ladies 
pearl, 50c; Butcher 6 
in., 50¢; 8 in. shears,75¢; 
: — = ‘ : — razor steel paring knife, 
25e, all post-paid. 

PRUNING T, TOOLS. 2 Page extra strong, 85e, lighter, 50 to 75c; Shears, 75c post-paid; All steel Shear, home made, 

Grafting knife, 25e; Budding, 35 7 5de. Combined 3 blade. Pruning, Jack, and Budding 
Send for 64 on List, also “How to use a Razor.” AHER & GROSH, 45. St., Toledo, Ohio. 


esr HOME PAPER anncrica. 


BEST 


Send your address to the Press Company, Limited, Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 


50 


Knife, $1. 


























SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
~ (BOSTON LINEN, 


oO i \T ve F “ASK YOUR 
BOSTON BOND 
STATIONER ' { BUNKER HILL LINEN 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. Ex- 


{> If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
| | satiples of these and other writing pee rs, representing more than 250 
| vi trieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 
press often cheaper. | statione rs, Engravers and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Bosten 
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AdjustableRunners 
U : and Marker. 
are pent anywhere on trial to operate 
. other Presses, the custom. Opens a 
j ee better row in 
to all inequal- SS hard 
ities of ground : ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2}¢ to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches dee —_ 
«Take pleasure in recomme nding it. ‘oes the business; 1s 
well made and will last for years."'J.S. Collins, Moorestown, NJ 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” Z.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Soctety 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Surtingion So.'N. 3 
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P. K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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“LANE&BODLEY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








SAW MILLS 
AND ENGINES 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. Send 
FOR CIRCULARS. AN EXPERIENCE OF THIRTY 
YEARS PERMITS US TO OFFER THE BEST. 





EMPIRE WELL AUGER Co.,ITHACA,N.Y. 








FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
tationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable, 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

™ llustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 


DRILLING 
WEL Machinery & Tools 
ST, LOUIS TSE & OBS!" T0060, 


Catalogue Free. wil LOUIS, MO: 












Beautiful New Upright Piano, BLACKSMITHING on the FARM FARM 


SETH! Rosewood Case, only $165. New Save time and 
f Organs, only 831.’ Greatest bar- FORGE and Ko TOOLS = $20 $20 
gains Ever Sy ge Est. et woe Single Fo 
GEM P O & ORGAN CO. Hand ke 
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A Delightful Income. 


Smiles come as interest on wealth 
Of sunny-hued affection ; 

As, when the principal is health 
The income is complexion. 


A successful investment always implies 
caution and self denial in the making of it; 
for such outlays are not hazarded in the ex- 
pectation of equivalent returns, but in the 
hope of an excess of good. 

This is true in money matters : 
true in regard to health. 

To be healthy, naturally, in these days, 
that is to say to be healthy without assistance 
of some sort, means that you must eat like a 
penitent, live an ascetic and enjoy yourself 
with the solemnity of the phlegmatic Briton. 

This is walking a tight rope to health ; 
about one in a thousand can do it. 

We will say, you are of the 999. unfortu- 
nate ; well then, in order to secure the prin- 
cipal, health, and that delightful income 
dependent upon it—complexion—you are apt 
to resort to unusual means which result 
often in, simply, temporary benefit. 

This is not right. 

What should be done in such cases is to 
improve your condition in the most natural 
way possible; proceed as nearly hand in 
hand with nature as can be. 

Any one, or most any one will do this if 
convinced of such a way. 

What then could be more natural than the 
following ? 

A salutary adjustment of nature’s most 
essential blood making elements, which 
would be blood food pure and simple. * 

Instantly and easily available, inhaled to 
the breathing surfaces where it is at once 
appropriated, hurried by quickened circula- 
tion to every hungry nerve and vessel; a 
prompt response of energy-and performance 
of function and—briefly—recovery. 

This is precisely the nature of Drs. Star- 
KEY & PALEN’S COMPOUND OXYGEN TREAT- 
MENT. 

It has cured thousands of desperate afflic- 
tion and is more apt tharf ever to cure thou- 
sands more for to-day’s potency of the Com- 
POUND OXYGEN TREATMENT is the salutary 
result of 20 years of developing yesterdays. 

Notice what is said by those who have 
used it : 

“T have used Compound Oxygen for hay fever. and find 
J.C, MCCRARY. 


it benefits me very much. IC. 
Holland, Texas, September 20, 1888.” 


“Compound Oxygen helped me very much in a case of 
hay fever. SERENA L. DARGAN. 
Darlington, S. C., October 13, 1883.” 


“T have used the Compound Oxygen Treatment about 
eight weeks now. My general health seems to be consid- 
erable better than formerly. and the relief during my hay 
fever has been worth the price of the Treatment to me. 

P. H. OWEN. 

96 Garfield Ave, Danbury, Ct.” 


“I have suffered more or less for several years with 
nervous headaches, but after using Compound Oxygen for 
a short time I find myself very much benefited indeed. 

- REv.P, A. MURRAY, 
Pastor Methodist Church. 

Camden, 8S. C.” 


“T have unlimited faith in Compound Oxygen. Since using 
it I have never been so well in my life. Not one head- 
ache now foralong time. My sister inhaled the Com- 
pound Oxygen at the same time, and it cured her of 
almost constant headache. I have gained all the time, 
and rejoice every day in strength and freedom from pain. 

AGGIE D. KING. 

Billings, Christian Co., Mo., September 4, 1888.” 


“IT have been using your Treatment just three weeks and 
will write as you requested me to. During that time I 
have not had any headache whatever; that is entirely 
gone, thanks to the Compound Oxygen. I have felt better 
every way. MRS. FRANKIE POWELL. 
Graball, Miss., August 20, 1888.” 


“It is two years last May since I used Compound Oxygen 
for rheumatism, anditcured me. Mrs. 8. D. SHARPE. 
Bottsford, Ct., October 1, 1888.” 


“TI have been troubled with muscular rheumatism for 
the past twelve years, ar< nothing I have ever used has 
given meso much relief and so much good refreshing sleep 
as Compound Oxygen. - L. B. MATTISON. 

Rochester, N. Y., September 25, 1888.” 

If you want to learn more about Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN’Ss COMPOUND OXYGEN 
TREATMENT send for their brochure of 200 

es—it will be forwarded to any address 
fog of charge. It contains a record of re- 
sult in the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
in cases of consumption, asthma, bronchitis, 
dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, de- 
bility, nervous prostration, neuralgia, rheu- 


it is also | 











matism, and all chronic and nervous dis- 
orders. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


II. 
Summer in Winter. 
The man whose liver’s a success 
Whose stomach sticks to function, 
Can change a winter of distress 
To summer’s smiling unction. 

But the facts in the case are, that the liver 
is usually a failure; and that the stomach is 
in entire sympathy with it. 

It is always gray sky, gloomy prospects, 
chill and rigor with bad livers. 

Bad livers! This is suggestive; it is 
indeed bad living that makes bad livers. 

What you get may be good enough but 
there is too much of it; and this is usually 
the case. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s COMPOUND OX- 
YGEN TREATMENT is efficient on this basis. 
That is to say—these physicians know that 
livers are usually faulty—that stomachs are 
not copper-lined and that function often de- 
lays in the performance: to the demoraliza- 
tion of healthy balance. 

Their COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT cor- 
rects this state of affairs to the extent of re- 
arousing energy, encouraging and main- 
taining the performance of function, putting 
nature on her feet and then keeping her in 
good working order. 

This is substantial and practical; and so 
say those who use the CoMpouND OXYGEN 
TREATMENT. : 

“Compound Oxygen did so much for me that I cannot 


recommend it too highly. F.C. JOSLYN. 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 13, 1888.” 


_ ‘IT must say your Compound Oxygen has done me an 
immense amount of good. Ep. T. HENRY. 
Tower City, Pa., Sept. 15, 1888.” 


“Since using Compound Oxygen my general health is 
decidedly better. © Mrs. F. W. HARRIS. 
419 South Mill St., New Castle, Pa., Oct. 4, 1888.” 


“My sister certainly received the greatest benefit from 
the use of Compound Oxygen. J. CALVIN CARVER. 
Culpeper, Va., September 27, 1888.” 


“T have been much benefited by your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. Mrs. C. H. MARK. 
632 Halsey Street, Brooklyn. N. Y.” 
« After using Compound Oxygen for weeks my health is 
much improved. Mrs. F. M. MULVANIE. 
Wauponsee, Grundy Co., Ill.” 


“ We have used Compound Oxygen in our family with 
decided benefit. Mrs. O. N. HOBRON, 
New London, Conn., October 4, 1888.’’ 





“Tam feeling better than I have for a long time. The 
improvement is general. Miss C. M. HILL. 
Wilkinsonville, Mass., June 5, 1888.” 


“My mother’s health is greatly improved by the use of 
your Compound Oxygen. Miss CHARLOTTE Barstow. 
Taunton, Bristol Co., Mass.” 


“My wife has gained very much in strength since she 
has been taking Compound Oxygen. 
je 5 Mr. W. F. GARLICK. 
No. 7 Dock Square. Bostou, Mass. 


“ There is no doubt but that the eae Oxygen is 
helping Mrs. Shipman. — Rey. W. P. SHIPMAN. 
Pawling, Dutchess Co.. N. Y , Aug. 24, 1888.” 
“ T shall always think that, with the blessing of God, your 


Compound Oxygen saved my life. Mrs. 8. B. Saurregs, 
388.” 


Water Mills, Suffolk Co., N. Y., Aug. 21. 1888 

If you want to learn more about Drs, 
STARKEY & PALEN’S COMPOUND OXYGEN 
TREATMENT send for their brochure of 200 
pages ; it will be forwarded to any address 
free of charge. It contains a_ record 
of result in the Compounp Oxyaen | 
TREATMENT in cases of consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, 
headache, debility, nervous prostration, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, and all chronic and 
nervous disorders. Address Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Fhiladelphia, Pa, 


ITT. 
The Reasonable Man. | 





The reasonable man is asked to make an 
investment of faith. 

What does he do? 

He considers the vital points of the matter: 

First. Are other reasonable beings asso- 
ciated with it? 

Second. Are there many of them? 

Third. Who are they? 

Fourth. What is their general character ? 

Fifth. Do they show much enthusiasm ? 

Let us see how these considerations adjust 
themselves to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Com- 
POUND OXYGEN TREATMENT, in regard to the 
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association of reasonable beings with its re- 
medial results. 

There are the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, mem- 
ber of Congress, Philadelphia; Rev. Victor 
L. Conrad, editor Lutheran Observer, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. Charles W. Cushing, D.D., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, 
editor Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
Worthington, editor New South, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Judge H. P. Vrooman, Quenemo, 
Kan.; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass.; Judge R. S. Voorhess, New York city; 
Mr. E. C. Knight, Philadelphia; Hon. W. W. 
Schuyler, Easton, Pa.; Dr. O. A. Darby, 
president of the Columbia (S. C.) Female Col- 
lege; Rev. A. A. Johnson, president of the 
Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas; Rev. 
J. F. Spence, president of Grant Memorial 
University, Athens, Tenn.; W. D. Parker, 
president of State Normal School, River 
Falls, Wis., and thousands of others. 

Second. In regard to the number of those 
who, like the above well-known people, have 
tried the COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT, we 
have just said there are thousands of others. 
This may be proven if you will send to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN for their literature, as 
indicated in the concluding section of this 
brief note. 

Third. As to who they are. 
very well answered. 

Fourth. Their general character. Are not 
the names already given a sufficient guar- 
antee in this direction? But you may have 
others by sending for the 200-page brochure 
or the quarterly review, Health and Life, 
both of which publications may be had for 
for the asking. 

Fifth. Do they show much enthusiasm? 
How does this extract from the letter of the 
Hon. Wm. D. Kelley (recently re-elected for 
the fifteenth time to Congress, and who 
claims that the COMPOUND OXYGEN TREAT- 
MENT has added fourteen years to his life, 
answer the question : 

**T have the highest opinion not only of 
the treatment itself but of Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN as physicians of skill and integrity.” 

Or these words from the Hon. Wm. Penn 
Nixon, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean: 

** Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. Gentlemen: I 
have the greatest faith in your COMPOUND 
OXYGEN TREATMENT. I used it for very seri- 
ous trouble with my throat and lungs. At 
the end of five months I found myself a well 
man.” 

Or in the indorsement of America’s most 
enthusiastic temperance advocate, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore: 

** Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: I was utterly 
prostrated. I used your Home Treatment. 
Since then I have enjoyed almost perfect 
health, and almost youthful vigor.” 

Each of those we have listed above have 
equally hearty things to say about the bene- 
fits derived from the COMPOUND OXYGEN 
TREATMENT. We have not space for more 
than a few other instances: 

* COLUMBIA, S. C., March 13, 1888. 

{ am satisfied that the COMPOUND OXYGEN 1s an ex- 

eelleut remedy. Dr. O. A. DARBY, 
President of Columbia Female College.” 
“FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
[regard your treatment by Inhalation as a wonderful 
discovery of science, and a blessing to suffering humanity. 
REV. A. A. JOHNSON, 
President of Wesleyan College.” 
“ATHENS, TENN. 
I fully indorse the COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 
REV. J. F. SPENCE, 
President of Grant Memorial University.” 

Rev. J. F. Spence adds to the above, July 23, 1888: 

“ T trust your business will continue to prosper until the 
afflicted ones of the entire nation shall inhale your won- 
derful preparation and be revitalized,” 

If you want to know more about the 
COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT send to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN for their brochure of 200 
pages and their quarterly review entitled 
Health and Life. They will be forwarded to 
any address free of charge. These pub- 
lications contain the record of result in 
COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT in cases of 
consumption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
dyspepsia, nervous prostration, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, debility, and all chronic and 
nervous disorders. Or, if you ever come to 
Philadelphia, call and see them. Address 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is also 
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Prizes for Guessing. 


H. 8. Pratt, Plymouth Co., Mass.. forwards us a 
«ircular setting forth a scheme for prize guessing. 
something over four thousand * presents” are to 
be given to persons who guess on the number of 
kernels of corn in a sealed jar, each person com- 
peting to pay fifty cents per guess. The total 
amount of receipts would be a little less than 
<2,200 and the promised “presents” are to aggre- 
vate $10,000 in cash. Every contributor of fifty 
«ents is to receive a present of some value, from 
ene dollar to one thousand, aecording to the accu- 
But the liberality of the scheme 
The contributor is also to be 


racy of his guess. 
<loes not end there. 
given a six months’ subscription to a magazine 
which pretends to give the choicest literature of 
the day. Comment would be insulting to the intel- 
ligence of our readers. No fish less stupid than a 
pull-head would ever bite at such a bait. 
- 

Guarding the Dishonest. 

A prominent feature in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIS? for several years has been the “ Hum- 
bug” department, wherein the editor strives to 
enard his readers from swindling contrivances. 
This object is a worthy one inasmuch as he can, 
¢#rom his better post of observation, report upon 
the character of men and of wares, so as to caution 
the unsuspecting and warn the ignorant. But to 
one who reads these columns closely one fact 
ajuickly nakes itself evident—that a majority of the 
schemes reported upon and condemned are such as 
aever appeal to an honest-minded person, On the 
<outrary, most of them can only allure one who is 
on the lookout for chances to cheat, or get the bet- 
ter of his fellows, and it seems to me it is a fair 
question, Should these people be guarded from 
their own dishonest motives ? 

Take the “green gocds * men, who have been re- 
ported upon times without number. Who could be 
caught with that bait? No one but a person who 
was ready to handle counterfeit money. The cir- 
«wars he received told Ifim the counterfeit was so 
well made that no one, not an expert, could possi- 
bly detect it from genuine. He was offered this 
spurious money at ten cents on the dollar, and be- 
lieving it was, as stated, easy to pass, he sends 
for a sample lot. He is sent genuine money and 
then bites to the extent of his cash. He either gets 
back nothing or mere rubbish. Then le rushes to 
the papers with his complaint, and they publish 
the details as a warning to their other readers! 

A mau stops at Smith’s door and offers to put 
lightning rods on his barn at a trivial cost, and ex- 
plains; his reasons are that if this barn is rodded 
he can then go to the other farmers in the neigh- 
borhood and get contracts at full prices. Smith 
agrees to help him in the scheme: he is perfectly 
Willing that his neighbors shall be charged ten 
prices if he can get his rods for nothing. and will 
even help and lie at the agent’s bidding. Of course 
he finds out too late that the little agreement he 
signed was a note for a high priced red, and that 
die, and not his neighbor, was the sheep to be 
fleeced. Equally of course, he runs to the papers 
with his case, that this swindler may be headed off. 
But if men were not ready to be dishonest, as he 
Was, the swindler would not be traveling around. 

Here is a paper advertised for a dollar a year, 
and to introduee it, the publishers will give every 
subscriber “ A Hunting Case Stem-winder.” Every 
honest man who reads the advertisement knows 
it is a fraud. 

I heard a man say the other day, “ People like to 
be cheated.” Then he went on: * A concern adver- 
tised a perfect time-piece for twenty-five cents. 


‘They sent one to a neighbor of mine, and when he 


got the dial face, and instructions how to work it 
inthe sun, he was the maddest fellow I ever saw. 
But not long afterward the same concern adver- 
tised another humbug, equally transparent, and he 




















bit again. I dare say he has learned nothing yet.” 

Of late the farmer is cautioned against the men 
who offer him a big price for his farm. He would be 
in no danger if it were not for the fact that he thinks 
he sees a chance to swindle the stranger who wants 
to buy his place, and in pushing on for that pur- 
pose he suddenly tinds he has dealt with smarter 
swindlers than he was prepared for. The farmer 
who wins a pot of money from strangers, and is 
robbed before he is through with the game, is also 
getting “numerous.” Presumably he is written up 
to warn all other “honest”? farmers from being 
bled in the same way. But what shall we say of 
the character of a man who is ready to turn up 
cards with strangers for money? Is the sheep in 
such cases any better than the shearers? The fact 
that all these schemes are more or less successful 
shows one thing plainly—the great desire of the 
average man to get something for nothing. 

WILLIAM H. MAHER, Ohio. 
> 
Mere Mention. 

The “green goods” swindlers have not been 
driven from the field, but tliey would very soon 
quit it if all who receive their circulars would fol- 
low the example set by our readers and promptly 
show themup. Allen A. Simpson, Botetourt Co., 
Va., and Auguste Dupuis, L’Islet Co., Province of 
Quebec, have forwarded to us for exposure circu- 
lars Which were sent them from New York. 

C. B. Benedict, Delaware Co., Ohio, and George 
C. Atwood, Bradford Co., Pa., forward us circulars 
which they have received from the “¢rayon por- 
trait’? men. The scheme is a very plausible one, 
but all who are “taken” by it find that they have 
to pay a2 round price for a very poor frame in order 
to get a still worse picture. 


Recent Catalogues. 
> 





FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY, Lakewood, 0.: Illustrated and 
descriptive circulars of the Eureka strawberry, Thomp- 
son’s early blackberry and the Palmer raspberry. 

COLE & Bros., Pella, Ia.: Illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue of garden, farm aud flower seeds, seed potatoes, 
implements. ete. 

FRATELLI INGEGNOL!, Milan, Italy: 
etable and tree seeds. 

Z. DEFOREST ELY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Descriptive 
and richly illustrated ecatulogue of vegetable and flower 
seeds, ornamental plants for the garden and conservatory. 
This pamphlet gives carefully prepared directions for the 


Catalogue of veg- 


garden work of each month. 


MARTIN GRASSHOFF, Guedlinburg, Germany: Price 
list of agricultural, garden and flower seeds. A beautiful- 
ly colored plate of new phloxes. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.: Garden and 
farm manual. A tastefully gotten up and richly Ulustrated , 
catalogue of vegetable. flower and farm seeds, bulbs and 
small fruits, implements, live stock, etc., many valuable 
specialties. 

ISAAC TILLINGHAST, LaPlume, Pa.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of vegetable seeds, seed potatoes, 
etc. This firm issues an attractively gotten up floral 
album giving colored illustrations of all the leading gar- 
den and greenhouse flowers. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, L. I., N. Y.: A large, 
handsome, lavishly illustrated catalogue of flower and 
ornamental plants, flower and vegetable seeds, small fruits 
and ornamental plants, several large handsomely colored 
plates. 

JOUN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis.: A large richly illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of greenhouse and gar- 
den plants, small fruits, seeds for the garden, grown with 
a special view for planting in Northern climates. Fodder 
plants a specialty; several valuable novelties. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Farm an- 
nual, a catalogue of vegetable, farm and. flower seeds. 
Also flowering and ornamental plants, and thoroughbred 
live stock. This is a handsome pamphlet of nearly two 
hundred pages abundantly interspersed with colored and 
other illustrations. The list of novelties is remarkable, 
and comprises many kinds of unusual promise. 

GAY BROTHERS, New Canaan, Conn.: Wholesale price 
list of apple and peach trees, also arbor vitae. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John street, New 
York: Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of seeds for 
the vegetable garden and flower garden, the lawn, the 
farm and nursery. This seed list is said to be the largest 
in the world of all the best old and new varieties carefully 
selected, ete. The cultural directions given for each 
class are of great value to farmers and gardeners. The 
Rural New Yorker No. 2 potato, a leading specialty. 

VILMORIN, ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris, France: A cata- 
logue of vegetable and flower seeds, cereals, tree seeds, 
ete. Thisis one of the most prominent and reliable seed 
houses in Europe. 

J. H. BLacK & Son, suecessors to Charles Black «& 
Bro., Hightstown, N. J.: Wholesale price list of fruit 
trees, grapevines. small fruits, ete. This is one of the 











oldest and best known nurseries in the State. Peach 
trees a specialty. 

BusH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo.: Price list of 
American grapevines. Systematically arranged and ac- 
curately classified. This is probably the most complete 
collection of native grapes to be found anywhere. 

CoMINGs & Co., St. Joseph, Mich.: Cireulars of the 
St Joseph bugle cranberry with directions for its use. 

A.D. Cowan & Co., 114 Chambers street, New York: 
Illustrated circulars of the Lorillard tomato, which is 
considered the best variety for forcing. 

McMatH Bros., Onley, Va.: Catalogue and price 
list of sinall fruits; fruit and ornamental trees, also seeds. 

REASONER Bros., Manatee, Fla.: Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of tropical and semi-tropical trees and 
plants, rare and curious exotics for northern greenhouses 
and southern lawns. This is probably the most complete 
list of this kind in the country. 

E. W. REIp, Bridgeport, O.: Illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and 
other small fruits, grapevines, etc. 

UNITED STATES NURSERIES, Short Hills, N. J.: James 
R. Pitcher & W. A. Manda: Catalogue of cypripediums. 
This is an elegant and tasteful pamphlet, enumerating 
nearly four hundred species and varieties of this beauti- 
ful and interesting genus. This collection is believed to 
be the most extensive known anywhere, and this cata- 
logue is of more than temporary value as, so far as we can 
judge from a casual examination, it is botanically correct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLYMYER Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O.: A deserip- 
tive pamphlet of sorghum machinery and the methods of 
its culture and manufacture. 

JOHN S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y.: Wlustrated cata- 
logue of Creamery apparatus and everything pertaining to 
the manufacture of cheese and butter. 

E. B. DANIELS & Co., Havana, N. Y.: Circular of 
Daniel's sulky plow, celebrated for its lightness and sim- 
plicity. 

GRAND RAPIDS MANUFACTURING Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Illustrated catalogue of agricultural implements 
and farm tools, gang plows, ete. 

G. H. GRIMM MANUFACTURING Co., Hudson, 0.: De- 
scriptive catalogue of the Champion evaporator and other 
machinery required in the sorghum camp. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, Fishkill, N. ¥Y.: Descriptive and 
illustrated circular of Hammond’s slug shot and other 
reliable insecticides. 

KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING Co., Sterling, Ill.: De- 
scriptive circular of the Keystone disk harrows, corn 
husker and fodder cutter, hay loader, etc. These impte- 
ments are meeting everywhere with deserved success. 

E. J. Kirnpy, Marshall, Mich.: Catalogue of standard 
bred poultiy embellished with illustrations of all the 
leading breeds. 

H. B. RicHarps, Easton, Pa.: Catalogue of Duteh 
belted cattle, giving an interesting description and history 
of this valuable breed. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O.: Illustrated catalogue and price 
list of beekeepers’ materials and implements, also poul- 
try. This is one of the most complete catalogues of its 
kind. 

SILVER & DEMING MANUFACTURING Co., Salem O.: 
Special price list of ensilage and feed cutters. 

F. C. STEVENS, Attica, N. Y.: A catalogue of the 
Maplewood Stock Farm, giving descriptions and pedigree 
of the celebrated Holstein-Friesian cattle comprising 
this herd. 

ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Tlustrated and descriptive catalogue of the 
widely and favorably known “ Enterprise Meat Choppers,” 
various mills, sausage stuffers and lard pressers, also bone, 
shell and corn mills, 

FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY, Lockport, N. ¥.: Tlus- 
trated circular of improved outfits for spraying fruit trees 
by hand or horse power, giving also valuable directions 
for destroying insects. 2 : 

GALBRAITH BROTHERs, Janesville, Wis.: <A large and 
handsome catalogue of. pure bred Clydesdale, English 
Shire, Suffolk Punch, Hackney and Cleveland Bay horses 
imported by this renowned firm. Many fine illustrations. 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of the Acme pulverizing harrow, 
clod crusher and leveler, describing the mode of using 
and the advantages of this excellent implement, which is 
constantly gaining friends wherever introduced. In fact, 
no intelligent farmer, however few acres he may cultivate, 
can afford to do without it. 

E. W. Ross & Co., Springfield, O.: Ensilage and Silos. 
A pamphlet giving much practical information on this 
subject, with an illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
the celebrated Ross cutters and carriers and all improved 
ensilage machinery. : 

UNION CHAIR WORKS, Mottville, N. Y¥.: Illustrated 
price list of the celebrated Sinclair and common sense 
chairs, settees and rocking chairs. 

Miss H. M. WILLIAMS, Hammonton, N.J.: The Chick 
from Incubator to Market. A neat little pamphlet giving 
answers to many questions by beginners in poultry raising. 

A. H. SHELDON, Albion, Ia.: Circular and price list of 
Poland China hogs. g 

W. B. Gay, Summit Station, N. ¥.: Catalogue of poul- 
try. Pure standard White Leghorns a specialty. 

A. BLAKER & Co., Newtown, Pa.: Descriptive circulars 
of thrashers, cleaners, horse powers, horse rakes, farm 
rollers, ete. 
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A VEGETABLE WONDER | Mt 



















GROWS ONLY~ 
18 INGHES 











Copyright 1888, by Peter Henderson & Co. 


Gan and Should be Grown in every Garden on the Continent. 





Of all the Novelties in Garden Products ever sent out, there is nothing so 
entirely distinct and valuable as this New Vegetable. The old Lima Bean is a 
favorite vegetable, but it can only be grownon poles, while HENDERSON’S NEW | 
BUSH LIMA grows and is cultivated exactly like a common bush or snap bean, 
and from the time of its bearing in July, produces in abundance delicious Lima Beans 
throughout the entire season until frost. It has, besides, an additional value in that it 
is two weeks earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit for the table in from 
forty to fifty days from timeof planting. 28 $100.00 IN CASH PRIZES for single 
plants bearing greatest 1 number ofpods. For conditions, see Manual offered below. 

Price (by mail) 2.5 cents per packet, 5 packets for $1.00, 12 packets 
for $2.00 (12 packets sufficient for an ordinary-sized family for the 
season), directions for growing on each packet. Ikemittances can be 
sent either by Post Office Order, Postal Note or Stamps. 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush Lima Bean, will be sent without 
charge our MANUAL OF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, a book of 140 pages, containing 
3 colored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on the distinct understanding, 
however, that those ordering will say in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & G0. "uz cx” 































It originated with usin 1885 ; is entirely hard BOSE FRE tne rigor of our northern 
. Winters wi.nout protection, Write us THs BOS SE FRE Fiswers large and fra- 
4 learn kow youcan have . —, grants 3 color soft, sat- Pa 


day pik, distinctly striped, and dashed wiih IS RO and carmine ; free bloomer ; not sn 


~~ ower 2 hew name, bet & genuine novelty. Frice $1.00, prepaid, dard each pur- 
= can have , Ss: - 
mcoyoe VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE “Sur Becd Cate : 
ages of America, now ready; revised and enlarged; new shape; new type; el 
. cover ; a frontispiece, and 2 Colored Plates, Contains an illustration an ie 
on SInped scription cf ever7 poplar plant, flower and vegetable, and prices of same, No bogus 
Rose: ofers. We donot advertise ‘two do-lars’ worth for 50 ccnts,’? but we co eed pede os 
¥ HOSE — worth, both in quality and quantity. See our Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables. Pikes 
of GUIDE, 15 cecnts, each copy contains a aano good for that amount in Seeds, so that the book is 
“SAS. ICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. WY. 


- 850,000 GRAPE VINES 




















100 109 FARIEEIES Meatyuariget paenast the MOY) ER. ek on rifest and Best, Reliabl w first offere 
Under soa), GAlso Small Fruita Arcos Pee. Soamile vince LEWIS ROESCH, FREDONIA, N.Y. 
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OHNSONESTOKES?| 


GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL FOR 1889. 
C7 Is brimful of Snings peateding ms any RARE 
AND VALUABLE NOVELTIES never before offered, 
handsomely Illustrated in natural colors; altogether 
the grandest and most complete Catalogue published In 
America. No Market or Private Gardener<an afford to be 
without it. Onreceipt of 10 CENTS in cash or stamps, we 
will send It free by mail, together with a pkt. of the WON- 


DERFUL NEW AND DISTINCT 

TOMATO =--- BRANDYWINE; 

largest, smoothest and hand- 

somest of all; the price of which alone is 20c. (TOUR 


are the STANDARD with MARKET GARDENERS, Mention this paper when you write. Address 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 and 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rancocas made famous by producing the finest tomato: 
ever raised; the earliest and heaviest cropper; beautiful 
round shape, glossy-vermillion, smooth, solid and of deli- 
cious icy-flavor. 50,000 pkts. sold in Europe since Dec. 
ist.» For 25 cents we will send a pkt. of the Lore 
illard Tomato seed, a beautiful colored plate 
and handsome Seed Catalogue, by mail, post-paid. 
P. O. Box, 2541. New wae, N. YW. 
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Our a tonne of Testes 
SEEDS, BULBS, TOOLS, &c., 
mailed free toall seed buyers. Two 
Colored Plates. It tells all about 


Used by Thousands of Farmers and.'\@ 
Gardeners and no complaints. Origi- 
nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, | 
Favorite,Beauty and other Tomatees, 
& P LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 

. Box ass. Columbus, O. § 


BIG BUCKEYE FIELD CORN, 
*"N¥O9 L33MS NIOO QI 








OVER le believe that it 
ta Ors 6,000,000 pevri.isre ts 


of the largest and most reliable house, 
Ferry’ s Seeds 


Sim. D. M. FERRY & OO. are 
\ — acknowledged to be the: 














In the world. 
7D M. Ferry &Co’s 

Illustrated, Descrip- 
¥ tive and Priced 










ear’s customers. 
= AL, ering it. —- 


able toall, Ev usi: 
Easier celitower Garden. Field or lower Seed 
n tence. should send for it. 
°.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit. 1 Mich. 


JERRARD'S 


P SEED POTATO! 


. % of v ? . 2 * a ae 
7 KE danke dos — CATALOGUE 
—™ wy 
j DescribestheUhoicest § 
a and the Earliest ond Sot tat 

r North fon Seeds yobs 
It names Special Low Freights and describes 
Ly Minister a new potato of finest quality 

o weeks earlier than any other. 

te a how, to Raise | P tatoes and 


4 Sen 
GEORGE \ W. "P, JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 





















A New Disease Proof Potato 
THE ROUCH DIAMOND.' 


One of the most remarkable potatoes in cultivation. 


Tubers of medium size, very roughly netted, eyes few an® 
shallow, flesh white, fine grain. very floury w hen cooked, 
and cf the finest flavor. As its name implies its good. 


qualities are concealed beneath a rough exte- 
rior. It is exceedingly productive, an excellent keeper, 
and is particularly recommended for damp soils. It is. 
pen gig from any hitherto offered. A part of the 
crop of last season cculit not be harvested for several 
weeks on account of the heavy rains have sh wed no signs 
of disease, while other varieties on same land were a fail- 
ure. Send for circular. 

Prices by mail, one peund 75¢c; 3 pourds $1.50 by ex- 
press; peck, #3: bushel, $10. Address B. K. BLISS, 
(surviving partner of B. K. Bliss & Son), No. 7 Exchange. 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


Handsome Catalogue, Illustrated in Colors,Free To 
new customers we will send for trial 12 Packets Choice 
Vegetable Soote naveing =e —e. — for 25e. 
12 packets Choice Flower Seeds 2° packets rare and 
beautiful Flower oe peo al bed Plows Giant Pan- 
sy for 50c. 40 packets Choice Flower Seeds includ- 
20 Gi Giant Pansy and New Moon Flower for $1.00. 


Choice House Plants for St ai el 


including Moon ® Choice Sesmaner 
Weserten Weibe Gold. Banded Lily of Japan includ- 
ed, for 50e. The six collections for $3. All our selection, 
but al different. Order now, this ad won’t appear again. 
OWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 

















PEERLESS DYES éctssrsutocir. 
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including RARE NOVELTIES of sterling 

F ORM ANNU ALm1Ss9 merit—BULBS, PLANTS, THOROUGH. 

= BRED STOCK and FANCY POULTRY. 

THE BEST and MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published for the GARDEN and FARM. 

Mailed Free to all Customers; to others on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 

R 20 CENTS (ten 2c. stamps) we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet each of 

FO Royal Prize, (ancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent named varieties, mixed, 

Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, OR 3 package each of New 
ri 


ENLARGED and IMPROVED, A hand- 
| some book of 168 pages, hundreds of illustra- 
tions and beautiful COLORED PLATES, 
painted from nature; tells all about the 


Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, Mid-Summer Lettuce of més&@pérb quality, and the new 
Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm 
Annual) for 40 cts. in stamps. We want everyone who orders our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted Seeds. 
—Few egual—none better. BB IF YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for 
BURPEE’S SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FEDS 


PLANTS 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. It com- 


bines more good qualities than any other. If you 
YoU WANT IT ! want PURE TESTED SEED or anything for OR- 
CHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for 
OUR VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 
Containing about 140 pages with hundreds.of illustrations. ® 
ORDER DIRECT. et the best at honest prices, and IT A BEAUTY! 
save allcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
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Every kind of hardy Fruit and Ornamental Tree or Plant 
(new or old, true to name and strictly first class), at half the 
price of most traveling agents and other nurseries. 

Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture tells about them (defects 
and merits, prices, planting, culture, pruning, &c). It is a hand- 
some book of nearly 100 pages, finely printed, over 200 engrav- 


ings. Mailed, with colored plates, 10c.; without plates free. 
Headquarters for Wonderful Peach (far superior in beauty and merit to all other late yellow 
kinds) ; Gandy Strawberry, bears the season planted, very large and excellent and the latest of 
all; Monmouth, the earliest large strawberry ; the two remarkable plums (Abundance and Spauld- 
ing), Carlough Apple, Lawson Pear Meech’s Quince, etc. All fully illustrated and described in 
the Guide. 200,000 Peach Trees, Apple, Pear and other fruit trees ; Strawberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Grape Vines and other Small Fruits ; Evergreen and Deciduous Ornamental Trees, 
Plants and Vines and Nut Bearing Trees in almost unlimited numbers and great variety. 
Plants by mail to all points of the Continent a specialty. 


Mention this paper and a copy of Orchard Jd. T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N.d. 


and Garden will be sent free. 












TREES tris 


We offer | Fruit& Ornamental Trees, 
the largest / Shrubs, Evergreens, 


and m 
complete Roses, Pzonies, 
pa Hardy Plants, 


the U.8., of / Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 


etc., including many Novelties. Catalogues giving 
information indispensable to planters, sent to all re- 
gular customers Frees toothers: No, 1. Fruits, 10c.; 
No, 2, Ornamental Trees, &c., illustrated, lbc.; No. 3, 
Strawberries, No, 4, Wholesale, No, 5, Roses, Free. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


MOUNT HOPE | ROCHESTER, 
NURSERIES, New York. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS. 


Purchasers should buy direct from the es By so 
doing you get stock cheaper; better stock; and if itisa 
reliable Nursery you get true to name. 


THE VILLACE NURSERIES 


is an old establishment which is known throughout the 
country as fully reliable and trustworthy. Our stock con 
sists of Peach Trees, (embracing 75 varieties, graded 
into the following sizes, 5-6 ft., 4-5 ft., 3-4 ft., and 2-3 ft. 
Small Fruits, Ornamental Stock, Pear, Quince and 
Apple Trees. This stock is surpassed by none in the 
country. We also have a fine stock of 


Nat. Va. Peach Seed. 


JOS. H. BLACK & fon. (Successors to C. Black 


HICHTSTOWN, N. J. 


Send for circular. 


CEYLON ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL SEEDS. 


Dendrobium Mac Carthie#, Vanda Spathula‘a, Vanila 
Walkerez, are the most precious among the genus. 
cluster 4 shillings (sent by post free), and over 30 other 
best Orchids at 2 shillings each. OS an and Palm Seeds, 
and Bulbs of Lilies, etc., Coffea, Thea, Cinchona, Theo- 
broma Cocoa, E. Coca, Myristica, Cloves, White Poppet, 
Vanilla, and several other tropical plants and seeds. 
on appiteation. J. P. ABRAHAM, Nurseryman and 
Seed Merchant, Grand Pass, Colombo, Ceylon. 


FEDS waruee crown 











Flower Garden, 
and Field. 
Caref ay Fetes TRUETO NAME, SURE 
TO GROW, and Low Prices. Send for our 
beautiful Catalogue full of instruction. 


NORTH STAR SEED STORE, 


DeCOU & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largert Assortment of 
o'd and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


pecial attention called 
to promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address 
BE ON, 18s 





SH & SON & cR, 
ushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


EVERY pm" thPERSON 








who sends for my Catalogue of over 
500 Varieties, i of POTATOES 
will receive a new variety } 

by simply naming this paper. FREE 


G. D. HOWE, North Hadley, Mass 
SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the leading 
and most popular sorts of 

Vegetable, Farm, 
—AND— 


Flower Seeds, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 37 E. 19th St., N. Y. City. 











Come, Fellow Farmers! 


It is the good things and the new things you want. Here is a 
Catalogue fuliof them! Do you want tested seed, raised from 
stock selected’ with extra care, grown from the best strains, got 
from the originators? I aim to have mine go such. Do you 
want new varieties that are really good, and not merely novelties ? 
I aim to have mine such. Do you want seed that the dealer him- 
self has faith enough in to warrant? I warrant mine, as see catalogue. 
Do you want an ee large collection to select from? Mine is 
such. Do want them directly from the grower? I grow a large portion 
of mine—few seedsmen grow any! My Vegetable and Flower Seed Cata- 
logue for 1889 FREE to everybody. 


James J. H. Cregory, Marblehead, Mass. 










WONDERFUL STRAWBERRIES. 

127 bushels to the acre at one picking; also the beauti- 
ful Eureka, first time offered and only_by us. 60 other 
varieties, 80 of Grapes, Thompson’s Early Prolific, 
Red Rush, the earliest, etc., etc. Send for catalogue at 
once. CLEVELAND NURSERY 

Lakewood, Cuyahoga o., Ohio. 


OLE’S TESTED SEED 


lus. Garden Annual Free, Lat 
colecwaltiee, lowest prices. All ahould have 
it. OOLE & BRO., n, Pella, Ia. 








ier fami, market ni a.  Jouneees Sweet.” Best 
, Market, an Vapo! ° 
‘3 om 4 JOHNSTON, Shortsvitie, Ont. Co., N. Y. 
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Grand New Fiowers. 
THE RAINBOW PLANT. Aya 


nificent ofall plants. It grows 2 or3 feet highin 
beautiful by ramidal spirals of thick foliage, 
which is of the most_beautiful and intense 
colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, etc. Radiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one of the very easiest plants to grow, either 
in the gardenor pots. Per package, 50 cts. 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE. 2?°.f2nis¢ 


flowers, opening about sunset and lasting till 
noon next day. Flowers, pure whi‘e and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume filling the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
plant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer in any 
garden. The Moonfiower is no coenpneiesn to it 
in grandeur and beauty. Per pkt., 20 cts. 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD. sort with 


enormous Coa) black flowers, many of which are 
—- haa a se ane -hnageg rim; magnificent. 



















0 il 0: is one of the items 


ive our Cus- 
tomers a season, itbeing the sist anniversary 
of ourestablishment. It requires neither trou- 
bie or expense to get it. Our Catalogue tells 
how itis given out. 


Seals, Bulbs, Plants, 


Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue 
Pe 18sD is decidedly the finest ever issued. 
Profuse! illustrated with fine cuts andc lored 
plates. In itis offeredallsortsof FLOWER 
and VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, ) RARE 
TROPICAL FRUITS, Ete. Look to it for 
many GRAND NOVELTIES never before 
offered. This elegant and e a CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent for only 10 cents, which 
is only a part of its cost to us,or if you order 
Rainbow Plant or any of the seeds here offered, 
d ask for Catalogue it will be sent you Free. 





an 
SPECIAL ¢ OFFER ¥ For SO cents we will mail the Rainbow Plant, Sweet Night- 
8 ingale and Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and Catalogue. To 


every order we will also add neieer — novelty FREE. 
MAY NOT 


APPEAR AGAIN. Ad 


(2° WRITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 











must begin with 
First-Class 
SEEDS. 





NORTHERN 
GROWN 


LS 











=Was your garden a success in 1888? 
f not, why not make it so in 1889¢ We 
z= have the very best reports from those who 
used our seeds last year. It will pay you to 
GIVE US A TRIAL. 

Our 
Specialty 


ow {889 CATALOGUE, FREE. 


Beautifully [Mlustrated (with handsome plates) 
describes NOVExs. TLES and reliable old varieties in 


Vegetables and iPibware, Field Crains, Potatoes, &c.—a much nicer 


book than ever before, yet will be sent same as last year—4@ FREE. 


Ss. F. LEONARD, i49 Ww. se est St., CHICAGO. 











rfect in form, 
uardy, 
DW 


packet 





NEW BAY STAT 


plication. 
will want 


Two Tomatues for 1889, 


The BAY egg ed is free from ribs, 
large, no pul. meaty, 

Price pac 
HAMPION—Early vari- 
ety; distinct in growth and foliage; a 
great —— a valuable sort. 


fine parce 
ARF C 


10¢. 
Packet each of above 25¢ by mail post- 


aid 
7 See full description in Seed_Catalogue. 
TOMATO COLLECTION Pkt of cach 
of above and one each Liv rapa ft ///. y, 
Favorite, and Perfection by” mail 


CATALOGUE 1889 FREE wpory- GOOD SEEDS, “POTATOES AND CORN 


t it. Customers of last year will receive it without applyin 


B. L. Bragg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 







et, 20c. 







Price 

















DWARF CHAMPION. 
















~ FAY SRY GRAPES i 


EMPIRE ST. EATON, MOYER and all others, new and old 
» Lowest prices, highest gradin; 
e ’ Tilustrated Catalogue. 


, warranted true. In every cepa a bewwy P 
CEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, Ne Ve 












The largest nursery of 
; nursery rows 71t miles. 
= ers and Market Orchardists. 
Peaches, Cherries, Apricots and 
mianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; 


customers 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIE 


[Ae teed] Waatasuss. 
Immense Stocks of Standard and Dwarf Pears, 
uinces. Specialties—Russian Pears, 
wson. Kieffer and Le Conte Pears; Russian Plums and 
ums, including Kelsey’s Japan, Botan and Blood; 
= Chinese and Japanese Peaches, including Peen To = Honey and their improved seed- 
lings. Sespeseate made either from St. untsville, Ala. 
n every state and territory. Prices very iow. Write for Price List 
ddress W. F. HEI 


Cherries; Russian Apricots; Japanese P| 


ete MOSS, Pro, 
. F. HEIKES, Mgr. 
955 acres in one body. Measurement of 
We sell only to Nurserymen, Deal 
Plums, 

including Besse- 


Louis, Mo., We can refer to 


KES, Manager, enseutlie, Alabama. 











OUR NEW 

S oe FREE S$ 
—ON— 

E NEW APPLICA- E 

<o TION. E 


E Novelties, 
D Choice Grown, C D 


S Higganum Mfg. Corp. ¢ S 


P. O.Box 376, N. Y. City. 


WARRANTED. The Tariff Off On Seeds. 














z 
‘ yer 3S 
GROWN IN & 23 papers of the Choicest 
> Varieties of the 
i 8388 3 following 
s Nas 
<>} 








Date Marked on VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
1 Bean, 1 Sweet Corn, 2 Peas, 1 Radish, 1 Pars- 
nip, 1 Tomato, 2 Cabbage, 2 Onion, 1 +7, 
1 Beet, 1 M usk-Melon 1 Water-Melon, 1 Pars- 
ley, 1 Lettuce, 1 Pumpkin, 1 Cucumber, 1 Carrot, 
1 Celery, 1 Pepper, I 1 Squash, and 5 fi got Beau- 
tiful Fiower Seeds for 1 post-paid, or 13 papers any 
varieties 50 cents. Reference, Postmaster or any busi- 
ness inan in ourtown. We do this tointroduce our 
seeds. Write at once. Address 
IRVING H. SWINK, Seedsman, Blooming Glen, 
Bucks Co., Penn. 
(Mention this paper.) 









Prettiest BOOK ever 
Printed. Thousands of 
Engravings. Best SEED § 
& cheapest ever grown, 
Pkis 3c Cheap as dirt by 
oz. & lb. 100000 pkts. new 
sorts diuded FREE to Customers. I give |} 
away more than some firms sell. Send for my 
Catalogue. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, IL, 








JOHN SAUL’S 
WASHINCTON NURSERIES. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF 

NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
for 1889 will be ready iu February. It contains list of alt 
the most beautiful and Rare Greenhouse and Hothouse 
plants in cultivation as well as all novelties of merit well 
grown and at very low prices. Every plant lover should 
have acop 1m 
ORCHI —A_ very large stock of choice East 
American, ae. Also ‘Catalogue of Roses, Orchids, 
ete. All free to x licants. 

HIN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


wt A aay 4 er Senda ods, 50 


GUIDE, and rtificate for 
wat Fsion all for 2 scene 8 (4 =, ) 

wien Age gd lover ag ell all y 
ARE, FANNETTSBURG, a 


This a Will appear but once more. 


Indian, 
Trees, 








= Be prompt. 





WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! Globe, 
Ford’s Late, White and John Haas Peach ; 
\ Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries; 
{\all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits 
at Fair View a Estab’d 1885. O/d- 
est iv the State. Catalogue and price-list free. 
Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


EVERGREENS All nursery grown 
at honest prices. 
Largest stock in the States of Norway, 
White and Hemlock Spruce; Scotch, 
Austrian, White and Mountain 
Pines; Arbor Vitae, Balsam Fir 
and Northern Red Cedar: Eu- 
ropean Larch, White Ash, Ma- 
ples, Mulberries, Birches, etc. 
ll sizes shipped with safety 

© all parts of the States. 
istfree. D. HILL, Evergreen 
Specialist, Dundee, Filinois. 
Mention this paper. 


Our sales in 1888 
double those of 1887 
Why? Because we sel! 
only the best at rea- 
sonable prices. 


SEED POTATOES, yd toney pre at variety. Small 
Fruit Plants, Bye ete. e fre 
FRANK FORD & SONS, Ravenna, Ohio. 


SS eae) an aeer 
THE “GREEN MOUNTAIN” GRAPE. 


The best early grape yet introduced. Early, sweet and 
een ge ea for circular, Address 
PHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Ct. 

















Winter An experienced farmer and wife 
without children, on a private place near New York. 
Wife must bea good dairy woman and housekeeper. A 
ply, stating references and wages —- to EK, T. 
care American Agriculturist, N. Y. City 





Something Well Worth Reading.—Just pub- 
lished. No reader of the American Agricultur- 
ist should fail to send forit. It is reliable and 
well worth reading. See page 95. 
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A Poor Prospect for South Amacinen, Trade. 


It is a curious fact that the present wealth of 
Buenos Ayres is largely due to immigration; that 
immigration is the basis upon which the Repub- 
From Italy, 





le is borrowing money in Europe. 

Portugal and Spain the immigrants are arriving at 

the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 a week. Although the «is- 

tance is great and the time of voyage from twenty- 
five to thirty days, the rates of passage are so low 
that. even the poorest are able to gather enough 
money to reach Buenos Ayres. As a rule these 
people succeed pretty well. They are ready to 
work, and are economical, industrious and orderly. 

Their native tongue makes the acquirement of the 
Spanish, its Latin cousin, an easy matter, and they 

readily adopt the methods of life which the immi- 
grant of another land would spend months in op- 
posing and would finally succumb to. For that and 
a score of reasons Buenos Ayres is not one into 
which the people of other countries can enter with 
the assurance of sticcess. 

Some rare stories have been told of this country 
—how richer rewards than in any other await upon 
any sort of effort. Indeed, this is aland of loafers 
and dishonesty, but these phases are missing from 
the report made by the United States Commission 
who visited South America and recited in detail 
the fairy stories poured into their too credulous 
ears from prejudiced sources. Much else was left 
untold and undiscovered which it is not my fune- 
tion to write. The commission failed altogether to 
get any commercial currents to flow, and their re- 
port upon all the States in the South of this con- 
tinent is the subject of veiled satire by resident 
Americans, or public derision by natives. 

Perhaps information on this head could best be 
learned from the manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements, who, encouraged by the report and imis- 
led by the widely circulated magazine articles 
written by a member of the commission, sent com- 
mercial travelers to Buenos Ayres. As a matter of 
fact they did not, in a single case, pay the expenses 
ef their several journeys, and in many cases the 
few sales they did make remainas bad debts which 
they are unable to collect to this day. On making 
inquiry at the legation Twas told that there had 
been only two business visitors from the United 
States this year, and they were proprietors who 
joined the pleasure of travel with the possibilities 
ef finding some opening for trade. One succeeded 
in selling bank-note printing; the other failed to 
put up an elevator in the whole country. All tlyis 
might be different, but it is not. A letter from the 
United States to the Argentine comes in fifty-seven 
days, and travels via England or France. To im- 
port into this country a Buckeye mower, an Amer- 
ican settler paid in freight three-fourths of what it 
would cost to buy a tolerable machine of English 
make delivered four hundred miles up country. 
Plows were sent out from Moline and sold at a loss, 
but American tools—the spade, hoe, 
wrench and hammer—have had a better fate and 
have a sale through agencies that carry them in 
stock. But England, Germany and France have 
the “pull” on the business here. The English 
have the banking, railways and publie works: the 
Germans have the business in textile and fictile 
products; and the French control the luxuries, 
say carpets, silks, and foods in tins and jars, in 
which an enormous business is done. 

This is a republic only in name. The spirit of 
the revolutionist is dominant, and a dictator is for 
any day and from any cause. There is not assured 
permanency in the national life, and until this 
land of broils and internecine danger climinates 
the dangerous character of its social life, the 
Gnited States need not look for any trade of 
moment, or business relations of importance. 

C. TRA, Buenos Ayres, S. A. 
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American Pomological Society. 
— 

It was expected to hold the biennial meeting of 
this Society at Sanford, Fla., but it has been found 
gecessary to change both the place and the date. 
At the request of the Florida society the session 
will be held at Ocala, Fla., on February 20th, 21st, 
and 22d. Ocala is located in the central part of the 
peninsula, in the midst of the orange region. 
Among the attractions offered by the residents, as 
inducements to hold the meeting there, are the 
Florida International and Sub-tropical Exposition, 
in progress at the same time, and the ecommodious 
buildings of which are tendered for the use of the 
Seciety. The leading places of interest in the State 

















we easily accessible from this point, and the local 
attractions include the famous groves of Lake 
Weir and Dunnellton, and the wonderful Silver 
Springs. Arrangements will be made for unusual- 
ly low rates on railroads entering Florida, and for 
excursions within the State. ~ Pomological, Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Societies are requested 
to send delegates, and all persons interested in the 
cultivation of fruits are invited to be present and 
become members of the society. Persons so de- 
sirous can remit the fee $4 for biennial member- 
ship, or $20 for life membership, to the treasurer, 
Mr. Benjamin G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass. The 
programme includes papers.and discussions, by the 
best pomologists of the ‘eountry, upon new fruits 
and methods of cultivation, the problems of judg- 
ing fruits, of transportation and marketing, dis- 
eases of fruits and their remedies, and the origina- 
ting and introduction of new varieties. So favor- 
able an opportunity for visiting the sub-tropical 
region of the United States, to study its rich prod- 
uets, and to view its many wonderful attractions 
has never before been offered to those interested 
in fruit culture, and is not likely to come again in 
a life-time. Cireulars giving full particulars in re- 
gard to the arrangements of the meeting, special 
rates, ete., may be obtained from the President, 
Mr. P. J. Berekmans, Augusta, Ga, or the Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. A. Crozier, Washington, D. C. 


Aged People 


Whose blood has become thin or impure, are especially 
liable to attacks of rheumatism, or to that weakness 
called “ general debility.” The pains and aches of the 
former are relieved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies 
and vitalizes the blood, while it also tones and builds up 
the whole system. 

“My wife and myself were both generally run down. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla brought us out of that tired feeling, 
and made us feel like young peeple again. It has done 
more for us than all other medicines together.” RICHARD 
HAWKHURS?, Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 1 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


9 Cords"19 Hours 


Buns Easy ; 
NO BACKACHE. 















BY ONE MAN. Greatly improved. 
for ane saws whereby those least experienced can- 


Also TOOL 


not make a mistake. Sent free with machine. Te 
others, for common eross-eut saws, by mail $2.00, Hun- 
dreds have sawed 5 to 9 CORDS daily, We want al! who 
burn wood and all interested in the timber business to 
write for our Iilustrated Free Catalogue. We have ex- 
actly what you want, the greatest labor-saver and best- 
selling tool now on earth. First order from your vicin. 
ity , secmreeagency. FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 303 
to 811 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Worked by 2 wane 6 sizes’ 
Price, $35 to £2,870. 


ena Circulars Free. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 
SS Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, G tera, 

SA" Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for ireneeied 
Boomer & Boschert Preede Co. 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 















F. A. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. Ae PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO. 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


Eastern Office—Keystone Bank Buildiu my gpeptaut 
St., Philadelphia. Rev. Orr Lawson, V-Pr & Mer 


CAPITAL, - $250,000. 
T°lo Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 


GUARANTEED. 

These mortqag ages are secured by the finest farms in the 
James River Vailey, Dakota. Wealso allow six per cent 
er annum on all money left with us for six mouths or 
onger, and issue certificates of deposit for same. Aber- 
deen, our Western headquarters, is now the leading ppp he in 
Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven directions and fou 
more willbe built inside of eighteen months. We offe er 
choice investments in Aberdeen city property and Dakota 
farm lands. Address us for full information. 











“Entire Satisfaction.” 


Having handled the Buck-Thorn Solid Steel 
Barbed Fencing for over two years, it affords us 
pleasure to say it has given our trade entire satis- 
faction, and we recommend it to the farmers of 
America as the best barb fencing in the market. 

Sam’t Jackson & Co., Vienna, Ill. 


Write to the Buck-THorn FENCE Co., Trenton, 
N. J.. for Cireulars and Samples. 











CURRENCY OF YE OLDEN TIME. 






YDOLLARSincontin ..lcurrency 
= ~ tor ten cents. 
1. $40 Bill of 1778. 5. 24 Shilling BIR of 37a of 1775, 
2. $ .05 Bill of 1777. 6. 5 Pound 
3. $10 Bill of 1776. 7. $3 Bill of 1775. 


4. $6 Bill of 1776. 8. 20 Shillin-; Bill of 1690. 
All ye curiosity seekers now have «1 opportunity to 
secure $95 in old continental y notes; ane 
getting very scarce and will s«- = 4d a ) 3b 00 
coin dealers, and they will ¢~. 
them. We will send the 3 b’ ills by oon for teb Lod 
HOWARD NOVELTY CO., Provip_.cr, R. I 
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Indispensable 
Sows Clover,en. owl in 
Timothy, windy wenthee. 
Red Top, and all kinds of Send for circulay 
Grass Seeds, any quantity to 


theacre, as evenly and accurately as the Best g grain 
drill. Sows 20 to 40 acres a day. . Manufactured by 
O. E. THOMPSON, YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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“WONDER o WHEELS” 


Self Af Guiding. Uses a wheel landside, reoheme 
tead ofthree, A ten year old boy instead of a 
en No pole (except among stumps). —— 
No neck weight. No lifting at corners. Ng 
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straighter LIGHTER DRAFT THAN 


off wheels. Will plow ground a 
over. No equal in ha on a orean ct 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “Sk5R.R5™ 


pecial prices and time for trial 
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vhich beat the Best Grinding Mill on Earth y the Best Grinding Mill made, st the 
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B & CO.) TI AGONDA MM 
TERRITORY EAST OF OHIO. | 
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~ Sheep That Were wet Too Much Corn. 





Prof. Roberts, of Cornell aaiadhiaine made an ex- 
periment last winter with two lots of lambs. Lot1 
was fed oil cake, bran and hay; Lot 2, corn meal 
and hay. The lambs were of mixed Cotswold and 
Southdown blood. Their food from weaning until 
Oct. 10 had been grass alone. At this time they 
were sheared and placed in a box stall and fed at 
first a small portion of corn meal and bran, which 
was gradually increased until it reached, on Nov. 
11, about three-fourths of a pound per head per 
day. The proportion of corn meal to bran is not 
stated. The experiment commenced Nov. 11, at 
which time the lambs were seven months old. The 
average weight of the lambs was forty-five pounds 
each. Three lambs were placed in each lot and 
kept in warm stalls on the ground floor of the barn 
for one hundred and sixty-six days. Lot 1 was al- 
lowed one pound each per day of equal parts by 
weight of oil meal and coarse bran. Lot 2 got one 
pound each of corn meal per day. Both lots had 
all the mixed clover and timothy hay they would 
eat up clean, and we presume all. the fresh water 
they would drink. The difference in the amount 
ef water that was drank as the experiment pro- 
gressed was very marked. Lot 1 drank sixty-one 
pounds in six days, while Lot 2, with corn, drank 
only twenty-one and one-half pounds. We have 
just said that we presumed the lambs had all the 
fresh water they could drink. Every farmer who 
pumps water in a sheep yard in winter will under- 
stand the significance of that word fresh. There 
may be water in the trough, but the sheep will not 
touch it. Pump fresh water and they will drink 
freely. If the water is conveyed from the pump 
in a small open V-shaped trough the sheep will 
crowd round it and drink the fresh water as it 
runs. If for any reason one lot of lambs drank 
less water than the other and the water was left 
in a trough, then the less they drank, the less they 
would continue to drink. 

Which of these two lots should do the better? 
Which would be likely to have the better appetite, 
to be the healthier and more thrifty, and to gain 
the faster? Is it strange that Lot 1 should have 
gained nearly one hundred pounds, while Lot 2 
gained only about half as much? 

The oil meal contained only two per cent of oil, 
and the corn meal four and three-fourths per cent. 
The corn meal is the richer food. The rule, based 
on long experience of feeders, is to allow fattening 
sheep and cattle one pound of grain or cake per 
day for each one hundred pounds of live weight, 
feeding less at first and gradually increasing as 
the animals learn to make good use of it. All ex- 
perienced sheep feeders are specially on their 
guard against feeding too much corn or other rich 
grain at first. If the sheep, and especially lambs, 
get too much and lose their appetite, or get “ off 
their feed” for any length of time, the 
knows that he will lose the winter’s feed and work. 
If sheep weighing eighty pounds are shut up to 
fatten, an experienced feeder would give them not 
more than half a pound of corn per head per day 
for a week or more, and then gradually increase it 
to one pound per day. Prof. Roberts gave his 
forty-five-pound lambs one pound of corn each 
per day, or more than double in proportion to live 
weight that experience calls for. The result was 
precisely what we might expect: ‘“ All ate their 
ration with avidity up to near the last of Decem- 
ber, when that of Lot 2 [eorn fed] had to be reduced 
for a short time to two pounds, and later on, for 
three days they received nothing but hay, as they 
refused to eat their corn meal. It was not until 
March 1 when four pounds of mangolds were added 
to the rations of both lots that they [the corn fed] 
eould be induced to eat their full ration.” 

That tells the whole story. The lambs in Lot 2 
had been fed too highly. But why did not the 
lambs having the oil meal get “off their feed?” 
For two reasons: First, the cake is not as rich as 
the corn; second, the lambs, for several weeks, 
were allowed only half as much oil meal as the 
others were given corn meal. In place of it they 
were given coarse wheat-bran, which is about the 
same thing as clover hay. After the experiment 
had been continued for several weeks, one pound 
of cotton seed meal was substituted for one pound 
ef bran. This is judicious feeding. In fact, when 


Prof. Roberts exercises his natural good sense he 
knows how to feed and take care of stock, as the 
animals on the Ithaca farm clearly show. 

It is true that the object of the experiment was 
toshow whether there is anything in the idea of 
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“feeding for fat and feeding for lean.” Oil cake is 
supposed to be a lean producing food, and corn a 
fat producing food. It is claimed by some that 
corn does not contain nitrogen (or protein or al- 
buminoids) enough to make lambs grow. But be- 
cause oil cakes are good things it does not follow 
that corn and oats are bad things. There is no 
evidence to show that corn, when judiciously fed, 
is a poor food for sheep. “Store sheep,” analyzed 
by Lawes and Gilbert, contained fourteen -and 
three-fourths per cent of nitrogenous matter. 
Admitting that the increase or growth contains as 
large a proportion of this element (which 1t proba- 
bly does not), this comparison may justly be araceong 


LOT 1. LOT 
On Oil Cake. On Corn. 
The food consumed contained di- 
estible nitrogenous matter. 14714 Ibs. 5774 Ibs, 
The nitrogenous matter stored up 
= the increased weight of lambs 
aaa ae ee 131, lbs. TV2 Ibs. 
Protein required in food to produce 
1 lb. of protein in increase of 
Th iy | ten gi eee aaa 10.9 Ibs. 7.7 ibs. 


If our premises are correct, the corn-fed lambs 
laid up a pound of protein from three pounds less 
of this nutrient than was required by the oil-cake 
fed lambs. Apparently, therefore, seven pounds 
of digestible protein in corn produced as much of 
this “lean meat element” as ten pounds of pro- 
tein in oil meal. It certainly seems clear that the 
failure of the corn-fed lambs to thrive was not due 
to a lack of protein in their food, but solely to the 
way in which they were fed. 


Catarrh 


S a blood disease. Until the poison is 
expelled from the system, there can 
be no cure for this loathsome and 
dangerous malady. Therefore, the only 
effective treatment is a thorough course 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the best of all 
blood purifiers. The sooner you begin 
the better ; delay is dangerous. 

“‘T was troubled with catarrh for over 
two years. I tried various remedies, 
and was treated by a number of physi- 
cians, but received no benefit until I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
few bottles of this medicine cured me of 
this troublesome complaint and com- 
= restored my health.’’—Jesse M. 

oges, Holman’s Mills, N. C. 


“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was rec- 
ommended to me for catarrh, I was in- 
clined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many remedies, w ith little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cure me. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and ° 
my system was badly deranged. I was 
about discouraged, when a friend urged 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and re- 
ferred me to persons whom it had cured 
of catarrh. After taking half a dozen 
bottles of this medicine, I am convinced 
that the only sure way of treating this 
obstinate disease is through the blood.” 
—Charles H. Maloney, 113 River st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a Bottle. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL--COMFORTINGC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on postal cara 

for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, 

describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 























If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 31,000 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. Over one-quarter of a 
million copies of my new Catalogue 
for 1889 have been mailed already, 
it 2s pronounced the most original, 
beautifully idlustrated and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things, cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $3,500. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enciosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed so as to reach subseribers on or before the 
date of issue. 

Single Subscribers $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Two copies for one year, $1.25 each. Clubs of 
five or more, $1.00 per annum, or 50 cents for six months. 
A FREE copy given for every club of five for either time. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The date to which the subse 2 pe is paid is indicated 
by the number printed on the label attac hed to the paper 
or wrapper. For instance, 505 indicates that the sub- 
scription] expires with the February number: 506 with 
the March number and so on. The numbers of each 
issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Remit by postal note, express or 
order. registered letter, check or draft; 
accepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms will be sent on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in shil- 
in foreign countries is as 


post-office money 
postage stamps 


The price of the 
lings and pence to subscribers 
follows: 


Ss. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo. .10 
PSR Ges GA RAVE KA 8 Rs.O We RAS OSE 11 


dad. U.S.cur. 
$2.46 





| eT eee errEeererrir re 12 
WOES RNIN 6 Pie. 5 6 0 006 0450.06 5 9089 /9,88'0 6.058 10 
RR an ree earn ae ee ear 11 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union including New- 
foundland, Egypt. Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s. 9d. United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents or two 
shillings, one pence, is allowed on each subscription. 

temit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with vour letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Advertising Rates. 

Ordinary Pages ®1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, #1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, #1.50 per line. 
: Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 82,00 per 
ine 
No advertisement taken for less than 3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


—-O-- 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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stamps or money, we will send a box po: 
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ys nel Cabb best and earliest. 
| iat Dateh Cabbage, 


Corn, “~ earliest in the world, 
Corn, best variety. 
Extra Earl 


seen. JU. 


keeps all _— Early Summer Butter Sq 


bright, beautiful colors. Giant German Pan 
lg ig and ONE i whole POTATO for 


A CURE ror HARD TIMES | 


SEED AT YOUR DOOR AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES. Having grown a large quantity of the fole 
Owing choice and valuable seeds the past season, and in order to introduce 
them, with our wonderful new Potato, into 100,000 homes, we make the fol- 
lowing UNPRECEDENTED OFFER: one $1.00 in postage 
f cg NEW AND IMPROVED SEEDS, and ome mediam. 
o! PP cat —— 0; , and one medium 

of BOLEY’S GREAT NORTHERN fPY Po. 

TATOn ek the de discovery since the advent of the EARLY RUSE. 
ying” rx pees Bleed —— Beet, earliest and best. Bas- 
Beet, best variety. Wilson’s Best 

Wee ye snap-shorts in winter. Wilson’s 
Best of All Bunch Beans, rich, fence, and bas butt 


best late variety. Early Green 
Cluster Gacmmben’'t best for table use. Wilson’s Long 
Green Cucumber, best for pickles. New — Sugar 


‘8 
er Corn, sweet and ——, Cali ‘ornia or 
Iden Pop w Self-Blanching 
Celery, extra quality, needs no banking up. Wilson’s 
tae heading sort. Jordan’s Gray 
Monarch Watermelon, very large, sweet, and sugary. 
Miller’s Cream ~ elon, best flavored in cul- 
as irate 7 tone Yellow Danvers Onion. 
NEW ANISH KIN G ONION, 3-pound onions from e 
seed rhe 3 ear. ers Improved Sugar Parsnip. 
Ruby K: DOR o A finest, largest, sweetest pepper ever 
NIA, the lar; 


MB LIFORNI st pumpkin 
in the world; has weighed 400 Ibs. Early Rosy Gem 
Radish, best and earliest. New Chartier Radish, best i 


summer variety, White Pineapple quash, soot for pies, 


ure 
mene Hyb Tomato, best and finest ever goes 5s EEL PENS 
NE ZEA TANG FIG TOMATO, excellent for preserv- t 


ing: pe and dried, equal to the best figs. Munich Strap-~ 
Leaf Turnip, tender, sweet. Golden Globe Ruta Baga, 
best for table use. VEGETABLE PEACH, easily grown from 
seed first year; makes pies or preserves equal to the best peaches. 

Semele packet of Wilson’s True Leaming Corn, the earliest 
and best field corn in cultivation. New Mammoth Zinnia, double 
as a Dablia, bright as a rose. Washington (Asters, very large. all 
es, best c10 0 all 
. Se ULL-SIZED PACKRTS. with arenorees FOR $1.0 


FIVE boxes $4.00, TEN boxes %7.00, = -paid. Address 1.00 
Mention this Paper. SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, B UCKS COUNTY, PENNA. 
OUR BEAUTIFUL, ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE 144-PAGE CATALOGUE ACCOMPANIES EACH ORDER. 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as wellas for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 18%. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 















JUST PUBLISHED! 


Something Well Worth Reading. 
25,000 Copies Sent Off the First Week, 


We want every reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- | 
isT, to have a copy. If you have not written forit,dous | 
the favor to send foritat once. It contains articles writ- ; 
ten specially for its pages by JOSEPH HARRIS, on 





“Fertilizers for the Orchard and Gar- 
den.” * How to Make a Hot-bed.” “Start- 
ing Plants, Boxes in the House.” “Stable 
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PEARCE’S _lnsneres 


| BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER 


Sows all kinds of grain and 
cleaned grass seed; does bet- 
ter work than can be done 


: = it. Saves its cost with 


j operate it. * Price only $5, 
Send for descriptive circu- 
* Jar. eeesrt. Co., An- 
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MAGIC LANTERNS tins 


r Sale c Boxes, Orga-' 
nets, Photo. as, _ Bnginess Bie Blectria 
Mechanical Novelties, 
one ~~ use. WARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Pula e PAL 
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THE BEST FERTILIZER 
830 PER TON. 
Sample bag (100 lbs) £2.00. BROWN 


. W.. Sole Mnfrs | 





Manure in Connection with Fertilizers.” 
«Cotton Cloth for Hot-bed Sash.” ‘ Mel- 
ons Started on Sods in Hot-bed.” “Do | varieties on applicericn. 
We Lose Anything by Fermenting Ma- 


The HIGGANUM WM’f’g. Corporation, New York. | q 


INE 3 and 4 year oid Apple Trees and 1 year 
old Peach Trees for sale cheap. Prices and list of 


RAY BROS., New Canaan, Ct. 







BROS., Office 28 N. Del. Av, Phila., Pa. 


$0 o semeniee and desigus. Hidden Name, 
hromo, Gold Edge, and Shape Cards, 
§ cents. Rose & Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 








nure.” ‘ Mangel Wurzel and Sugar Beets 
for Cattle, Sheep and Pigs.” “Setting 
Out an Asparagus Bed.” “Should Manure 


Root Grafts—Ererything ! No larger 
S steckinU.S. No better, no cheaper. 


Pike Co. N urseries, Louisiana, Mo, 









N AME on 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Pockes 





be Fermented or Used Fresh?” “ How to 
Ferment|/Manure without Loss 
Crop of Oats.” 


: | APPLE TREES, &c., at very 
— S\ ergo: j Peach Trees low Prices. Send for price list. 
“Best Varieties of Vege- } R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


Pencil and —_ 1 —. 1 Album, 50 Pictxres, Book of 
150 Cards, &c..10c. K 'ARD CO,, North Haven, Conn, 











tables and How to Grow Them,” with 
138 illustrations. “Best Varieties of 
Flowers with Directions for Cultivation,” 
84 illustrations. “ Best Varieties of Grass 
and Clover for Hay, for Pasture, and for 
Lawns.” “A New and Simple Plant Pro- 
tector,” not patented. | 
* Best var-eties of apples, pears, plums, — cherries, 


apricots, peaches, nectarines, nuts, strawberr‘es, raspber- 
ties, blackberries, currants, wooseberries, grapes, flower- 





and all material used by 
Seroll Saws tre “Seroit 


Woodworker. Send 4¢ in stamps for CGOOD-BYE,™ ———— 


large Illust’d Catalogue of Saws, 
amg ete., or an = a = | 
awe will send you Catalogue, Design | 
% Lists, 40 coupon and discount offers and | PACKS oF; CARDS FREE. One Pack 
30 cents worth of full size Scroll Saw | Home Cards, One Pack Hold 
Designs. Largest stock of Tools and | phycke A ear 

Sars in the United States. The John 
Wilkinson Co.55 State St.,Chicago,I1. | 


oy Name and Motto Cards, Scrap Pises lames, tricks ig 
| lagic, one pack of Escort Cards, a: ego Cardy 


os nictures.) All for s 2 cent stamp, 













Sawyer or 





ols, pie es eg Allonly 10 cents. C ‘ard Co., Columbus, Ohio» 





sll free if 
Nae er he Sarmple Bork of Vieing Genta, Bogle Card Werks Ondine ©. 








jeg shrubs, , climbing vines, shade and ornamental trees 
and roses,’’ with 16 illustrations; 72 pages, 250 illustra- 
tions, sent post-paid, FREE. AN you have to do is to 
write your name, postoffice, county and state, on a postal 
card, and address it to 


Joseph Harris Seed Co., 
MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TREES ; 


Deciduous and Evergreen, for Ornae 







makes everyone 





' Carry itin your vest = ocket, hang 
2 


jchurch pew, car ceilingor window. 
yPutiton or take it off in asecond, 
This Rubber Vacuum Hook 
smile, Sells with- 
out any talking, suse’ the thing for deal- 
ers to _— oe and sell. Sample, 
postpaid, 10: 50c. Gross $ 4,00, 
World Mg Co. 122 Nassau § 


ING ET BAEE Aican learn music 












without the aid of a teacher. 


TAUGHT. chords, aecompaniments, thorough 
bass laws, « Ten Lessons 10c. Circulars a 
&. 8S. RICE Mivsic co., 243 State Street, CHICAGO, 





atre’ seat, 





THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
my smowd subscribe for it. Price, 50c, a Year. Address 


tN.v 
he Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 





ment, Hedges,Screens and Timber. Largo 
variety, lowest prices. 
RE 


BE wD ® 
Nearly 100 varieties. Fresh, sound and 
cheap. Catalogues free. 
GEQ. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


spesten’ with Perfec- 
WONDERFUL RESULTS en Fast Dyes for WANERD. #1 an hour. 50 new articles. 
Cotton: Turkey Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, Car- Catalogue and samples free. 
dinal, Wine, and Brown. Pac kage by mail, 10 cents; 
half-dozen mo conmpiees 40 cents. Agents wanted. 
CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 











Cc. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. 








Sample Styles o: of Hidden Name and 
. oo Corea — Gone seitgeyouta wake pay ee Ali 
IGH BRED Seed Potatoes. One barrel worth two New Book! DANCE Withouta teacher. Latest dances, : pouadcestetaur. HOME AN CADIZ, OHIO. 
= ae a All Sonny —- — — a a pA pone nee full uper 8 months 0 our elegant | 
should have my catalogue free with testimonials. age illustra’ 8 r 3 months only 10 cents | Becort Cards, 25 fi 
Address J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. A dress THE HOME éike CLE, St. Louis, Mo. 75 CARDS. fate Carin an et Satie Bo offen Nae 











isiting Cards ever seutout, Allonly 10 cents. Steam 

















IMPROVED REVERS |B! E 4ARROW — 
© els TOOTH JARROWS 





BEST IMPLEMENTS ON =ARTH gues" ; 
HERENDEEN (Cenciaray,. ne Aa 


BEST OFFER YET. For 6 cents we will iain ah nah You 

Ring, the ey Call or caper pee a - 
jitate rdor Ai 

sricie as, Atths ab Soe Gk Oe 


41 Silk Fringe 101 Hidden Name Cards, Scrap Pictures, 
ea: = this care merass packing heey toy porns 
a Cards (not pictures.) All only 4 cents. Star Importing Co., Cadis, Obio- 














| 
| Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
W ARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 
Te & 0, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving senpesteil advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.¥. City. 
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Farm Help at Castle Garden. 


Castle Garden, New York, is the great entrepot 

for immigrants arriving in the United States. It is 
not a garden, as might be supposed from its name, 
but a great castellated building situated in the 
green and shady Battery Park, with the sparkling 
Waters of the harbor on one side, while the great 
> . . 
Bustling city stretches away for miles on the 
other. The building was once a fashionable con- 
eert_and opera house, in which Jenny Lind and 
many less celebrated vocalists sang to delighted 
audiences. But it has fallen to the more useful if 
less brilliant purpose of an immigrant depot. <All 
the immigrants who arrive in New York must 
come within its walls, where they find protection 
from the land sharks who lie in waiting for 
strangers, and are duly registered, their foreign 
money is changed, if they wish, and they, with 
their baggage, are forwarded to any desired 
destination. 

One of the most useful adjuncts of this beneficent 
institution is the Labor Bureau, which assists in 
finding employment for all immigrants who re- 
quire it. Two large rooms are devoted to this 
bureau, one for men and one for women. Long 
rows of wooden benches are provided, where the 
unemployed may sit. At an elevated desk are the 
manager and clerk in the men’s room, anda matron 
in the women’s department, There is no cumber- 
some red tape about the workings of this bureau, 
but a few plain, simple rules have been adopted 
for the protection of employers and immigrants. 
These rules are as follows : 

“1. The Labor Bureau, organized by the Com- 
missioners of Emigration of the State of New 
York, is a free market for emigrant labor, open 
to all employers from all parts of the United 
States. While procuring for emigrants prompt 
and remunerative employment, it offers to em- 
ployers superior opportunities to choose suitable 
employes out of the large and varied supply of 
applicants for work, daily resorting to this office. 
This office charges no fee or commission of 
any sort to employer or emigrant. It furnishes 
not only domestic help, agricultural or unskilled 
labor, but also all kinds of skilled laborers, me- 
chanies, artisans, ete. 

3. Land speculators are excluded from the 
privileges of the Labor Bureau, and all proposi- 
tions looking to the sale or leasing of land to emi- 
grants will be rejected. 

“4. Employers applying at this office must be 
either known to the Superintendent, or produce 
satisfactory references. Agents must be duly 
authorized by their principals, and well recom- 
mended. 

“5. This office does not make contracts for emi- 
grants with the employer; it does not fix the 
amount of wages, nor the time of service, nor 
prescribe any other condition of the contract; it 
leaves all these matters to be settled by the volun- 
tary agreement of the parties immediately inter- 
ested, and assists them only by giving all needful 
infermation and advice. 

“6. Employers must in all cases provide for the 

transportation of their employes to the respective 
places of destination. If means sufficient to pay 
traveling expenses are remitted to this Office, with 
the request to send hired help to the applicant, we 
shall see that the employe is properly started on 
his journey. Due diligence will be used to execute 
such requests; but employers are made aware that 
delay may unavoidably oecur—either through in- 
creased demands, advancing wages beyond rate 
tixed by employer—the falling off in es ig 
difficulty of securing suitable persons with suffi- 
cient baggage to protect the employer against loss 
ef traveling expenses. In such applications em- 
ployers should state distinctly the description of 
labor required, the nationality preferred, and the 
rate of wages proposed. Remittances to this Office 
should be made in National Currency, Post Office 
Order, or Checks on a New York City Bank. 
7. Tosecure the arrival of employes, we shall, 
where it is possible, have their baggage checked 
through to destination, and the checks sent by 
mail or fe grey to the employer. When through 
checking of the baggage is not feasible, it will be 
forwarded by express.” 

It will be seen that a farmer or other person who 
desires to employ one or more hands has only to 
address the Commissioners of Emigration or the 
Manager of the Labor Bureau, stating the rate of 
wages to be paid and remitting sufficient funds to 
pay for transportation, and the person or persons 
will be forwarded. But this involves many risks, 
as the bureau cannot, of course, undertake to 
guarantee satisfaction. It is far better for the 
employer to go to Castle Garden and make a per- 
If several farmers in a neighbor- 


“9 


“a 


sonal selection. 


hood desire immigrant help, it is better to club to- 
gether and send one of their number to New York 
te engage and forward the help. William Connolly 
is the present Manager of the Labor Bureau, and 
any eommunications may be addressed to him or 
to the “Board of Commissioners ef Emigration. 
@astie Garden, New Yerk.”’ 








| and inany other FARM 








kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 


ing Bolts, ete. 
Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 


SCRIBNER’S | 


| 


LUMBER 


AND 


Log Boo. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 


Circular Saws; Care of Saws; 
Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 


Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
(Ge Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, _ 
Box 238. Rochester, N. Y. 











FARMS FOR SALE. 


every part of the U. 8. 
deseriptions of property for sale and exchange. 
want to include your property. 
and terms. 


Pine lands, merchandise stocks and city property from 

1.8. Send for large bulletin roo—ges — | 

e 

Full cireulars, bulletins 
Address 


Inter-state Real Estate Exchange, 


MARSHALL, MICH. 








Do You Want an Elegant Southern Home 


and a magnificent Stock Farm? Or an unexcelled site fora 
manufacturing town, with neariy five miles of very fine 
water power? Ora very valuable gold property? Address 


J. H. NICHOLS, Nacoochee, Ga. 





FLORI 


built on the land. 
good farm hands to pay for house. 


11-4 acres of land free to actual 
settlers. A house 12x20 must he 
It will cost $100. Plenty of work for 
Address 
M. RENZ, Bridgeport, Fla. 


D 





CHEAP FARMS 


soil; close to Baltimore; salt water 
10 Light St., Baltimore. Write for price list. Map 10c. | 


and HOMES. Prices 8100 to 
%30,000. Delightful climate, fine 
uxuries abundant. 
MELVIN & MANCHA, Annapolis, Md., or 








HAY PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP oe 


RTEL’'S VICTOR 
IPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATES. 
TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHER 





Are a great success. 


183 Eggleston Avenue, - - 


RAT-PROOF GRANARIES 


CONVENTENCES constructed 


with our improved * | 


lron and Steel Roofing and Siding 


Apply to your merchant, or address 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FENCE MACHINE FOR 
Freight paid. Guaranteed. Hundreds in use. 
Circulars free. S. MH. Garrett, Mansfield. 0. 


$20 0 





tisers, to mention the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 


tention and the very lowest rates. 


Our Subscribers will always find it to 


their advantage, when writing to adver- | 


It will insure prompt at- 





Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 


Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 


Honorary Member of the Pan Jersey State Horticultural 
y. 


751 Broadway, 


vation of the Quince, 


—— CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF —— 


With Numerous Engravings. 
By W. W. MEECH, A.M. V.D.M., 


iet 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
ORANGE JUYDYD Co., 
New York. 











SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican ; 
Jecffetee eye 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK (CITY 
The only school in the STATE which has the right t« 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularecourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty.. 


OM Ee STUDY, Book-keeping, Business Forms 
Penmanship. Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete,. 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU CG HT to: self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Writing thoroughly taught 


a} oO RTHAN D by mail or personally. 


ituations procured all Pepi when competent. 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y, 


SHOR 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 
BOOK FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 


The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in paper. 65 cents--in cloth $1. Will be sent, for cash, 
free of postage. 


Address 
R. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 
Fi EST Card Sample Book ever sent out 
2 cents. Star Importing Co.,Cadiz, Q 
THOMPSON PUB 
IBLE & LAND. Rev. JaMEs B. CONVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. MORRISTOWN. TENN. 

















HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila, 




















Capable men to work among Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Fruit Raisers, etc. Good pay. 
. CO., 225 S. 6th St., Phila., Pa 








“Will shed light on a most perplexing subject.” 
We want you to sell our Self-Filling Self- 
Extinguishing Safety Lamp Burner. 


READER Sells at sight. Big pay. To those meaning 


business, sample free to canvass with. Address 
x. CO., Mechanic St., Newark, N. J. 


PHCENIX M’F’G, 





Something Indispensable for 
your health, especially in cases of 
Rheumatism. Freund’s New Inven 
tion, a Bathing Chair for Plain and 
Sulphur Baths, with heating appara- 
tus attached. <A hot bath can be pre 
pared in from 10 to 15 minutes, at a 
cost of only one cent, with notrouble. 
Send for circulars. G. FREUN 


Chicago, I 

at 

He iN 2 tts 
ON PR \ ! Ht Eo 
ws 

3 Acompilete Printing Office,-Linen 
Marker,Card Printer. Amusing and 
Instructive.4 Alphabets of Type, Ine 
deliable Ink, Pads, &c. Postpaid 
AGENTS W NTED fornewO C. 
specialties. RCULARS FREE. 




































BUSINESS OUTFIT#I°9 





DOUBLE A " kinds cheaper than 
J elsewhere. Before yo 
= ] buy" send stamp “or 
. . atalogue. 
RIFLES$2.25 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
ee ee 180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 75¢ Cincinnati, ‘Ohi. 





Bright, active Agents Wanted to sell the Rich Book 
“DELIGIITSUa SToRress,” 

Or Home Talks Out of the Wonderful Book. 

This work contains 100 Delightful Narratives of the 
most wonderful occurrences in the Sacred Volume, very 
attractively illustrated. Success of agents is astonish- 
ing. One lady has sold nearly 3000 copies alone. Low 
Price. Big Terms to Agents, Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia or Chicage. 


PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 


SoL_p By DRUGGISTS. 








THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Well worth reading. 


See page 95. 





FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly illustrated talegue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. a eee 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


TO BE AWARDED TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE 


American Agriculturist Prize Crop Competition. 


Four Prizes of Five Hundred Dollars Eac 


PAYABLE IN COLD COIN. 





One First Cash Prize of 


-CORN--FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE BEST ACRE OF CORN 


One First Cash Prize of 
WHEAT--FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THEBEST ACRE OF WHEAT 


One First Cash Prize of 


OATS--FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE BEST ACRE OF OATS 


One First Cash Prize of 


POTATOES--$500 FOR THE BEST ACRE OF POTATOES. 


To be Harvested in 1889 from One Acre. 


Fall or Winter Sown Grain may compete as well as 


Spring Grain. 


—0: 





SPECIAL PRIZES. 


In addition to the First Prize of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS in Gold Coin offered for the best 
acre EACH of CORN, WHEAT, OATS and POTATOES, a LARGE AND VARIED ARRAY 
of special prizes are offered for each crop bearing the second largest yield, and so on. 
The Editor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has investigated each and every Special Prize and 
is fully satisfied as to its character and merit. 
>See Book of Instructions and Reports for Details of Rules; Price Ten Cents. 





THE PRIZE LIST IN DETAIL. 


CLASS I--CORN. 


FIRST PRIZE — The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Grand Cash Prize for the 
largest yield of Shelled Corn per acre, in 
PEA COIR sineivvinisioe tine ws aucew sn sicsisney cindee 

Special Prizes. 

MISSOURI BOARD OF AGRICULT- 
URE (J. W. Sanborn, Columbia, secre- 
tary) offers $275 in prizes for corn grown 
in that State, so that it will be possible 
for our first prize crop, if grown in Mis- 
SOUrt, 16 SHOUTS IN CAS... 60... 0 cc sce sce 

GIDDINGS & READ, Rutland, Vt., if the 
prize acre is grown from their Giddings 
seed corn, offer in gold coin................ 


_SEEDS—The Joseph Harris Seed Co., 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y.. seeds 
from their catalogue for 1889 or 189¢ 
(catalogues free) amounting tc.......... 
MAPES CORN MANURE OR GOLD 
COIN—For the first prize crop of corn, 
providing it be grown exclusively on the 
MI ANE sss 5c ona sss ctsep ov ny eases eee 
STOCKBRIDGE CORN MANURE—For 
the best acre of Corn grown exclusively 
on this fertilizer, the Bowker Fertilizer 
Co., of Boston and New York, offer one ton 
of Stockbridge Corn Manure, retail price 
NURSERY STOCK—The Jewell Nursery 
Co., of Lake City, Minn., assortment of 
stock for a model fruit garden, consisting 
of 25 assorted apple trees, $8.75; 13 
plum, $7.50; 12 gooseberry, $2.50; 12 cur- 
rants, 2.50; 12 raspberry, $2.50; 24 grape- 
vines, $10, making one prize of............ 
BOOKS—20 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
$1.50 books, by. Lawson Valentine......... 
GREEN’S SELECTED FRUITS—A col- 
lection by the C. A. Green Nursery Co., 
MaMNAINMAE SIN GMS 0's 0.515. e1sls\eie aisle oie le vince 
LOUDEN HAY TOOLS—Hay carriers, 
slings, stackers, ete., by Louden Machin- 
Ole COs, PRITNGIG, TOW .5.0.6:6:55 6 s:00:6 600000 
CULTIVATOR—Clark’s Fruit Growing 
cultivator, by Higganum Mfg. Corp., Hig- 
MOR RN ois Saka ccGG bahsce es hp ere ereeesees 


600.00 


100.00 


43.00 


%33.75 


30.00 


25.00 


25.00 








CLASS 2--WHEAT. 


FIRST PRIZE—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Grand Cash Prize for the 
largest yield of wheat per acre, in gold 


Special Prizes. 


TORNADO SEEDER—By the Whitman 
Agricultural Co., St. Louis, Mo., one Tor- 
nado Seeder, listed at...........0.sseeeeeee 100.00 
MONARCH INCUBATOR— One of the 
most successful and famous machines, 
by the manufacturer James Rankin, 
South Easton, Mass........ Seatee seaia area 
MAPES COMPLETE MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN—For the first prize crop of 
wheat, provided it be grown exclusively 
on any of the Mapes manures......--.---- 
CUTAWAY HARROW-— One Clark’s Cut- 
away Harrow, with weight boxes, by Hig- 
ganum Mfg. Corp., Higganum, Ct........-. 
BOWKER’S HILL AND DRILL PHOS- 
PHATE—For the best acre of Wheat 
grown exclusively on this Phosphate, the 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., of Boston and 
New York, offer one ton of Bowker’s Hill 


65.00 


44.00 


40.00 


38.00 
NURSERY STOCK—Model fruit garden, 
by The Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 
MUMN., AS ADOVE.... 2.2... cc cccsesesccecnces 
BOOKS—20 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
(New York) $1.50 books, selected from 
their catalogue, offered by Lawson Val- 
MEIN os oo 5 singe scant s saeslne sea enemnesinccinw ee 
LOUDEN HAY TOOLS—Hay carriers, 
slings, stackers, ete., by Louden Machin- 
ery Co., Fairfield, Iowa............-.0+-5++ 
HARROW—No. 2 Adjustable Iron Clad 
American Harrow, made by 8. Hutchin- 
son, Griggsville, Ilis.........ceee cece eeeeee 


33.75 


30.00 


25.00 


CLASS 3--OATS. 


FIRST PRIZE—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Grand Cash Prize for the 
largest yield of Oats per acre, in gold 








15.00 | 








Special Prizes. 


B. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass., 
in case the first prize crop is grown from 
seed oats purchased of them will give 
$100 in gold coin, making the cash obtain- 
able for the first prize crop................ 

B. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass., 
in case the above prize is not taken, offer 
for the largest yield of oats grown in this 
competition on seed purchased of them, 
$50 in gold coin; second, $30; third, $20; 


MAPES COMPLETE MANURE FOR 
GENERAL USE OR GOLD COIN—For 
the first prize crop of oats, provided it be 
grown exclusively on any of the Mapes 
WAGNGRONE occas ones vanciedawagucuxedeeeentes 

DANIELS’ PLOW SULKY—By the mak- 
ers, E. B. Daniels & Co., Havana, N. Y., 
CL SRE SOO P EEC ne CET ee ree 

BOWKER’S HILL AND DRILL PHOS- 
PHATE —For the best acre of Oats grown 
exclusively on this Phosphate, the Bow- 
ker Fertilizer Co., of Boston and New 
York offer one ton of Bowker’s Hill and 
Drill Phosphate, retail price.............. 

NURSERY STOCK — Model fruit garden, 
by The Jewell Nursery Co., as above..... 

HAY CARRIER—Porter adjustable and 
reversible hay carrier, $10; also two Lit- 
tle Giant hay slings, $10, by J. E. Porter, 
COG Ti sei cine deei tick cced dacccadses 

BOOKS—10 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
$1.50 books, by Lawson Valentine......... 

KNIFE GRINDER—Poulson’s Perfect 
Mower and Reaper Knife Grinder, by 
Jos. W. Pratt, Westville, N. J............. 


—~O— 


CLASS 4--POTATOES. 


FIRST PRIZE—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Grand Cash Prize for the 
largest yield of Potatoes, per acre, in gold 


600.00 


100.00 


40.00 


38.00 


33.75 


20.00 


15.00 


CON ic cdincicteacctinicunesieniadienceel 8560.00 


Special Prizes. 


MAPES POTATO MANURE OR GOLD 
COIN—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize of $500 in gold 
coin goes to Potatoes grown exclusively 
on Mapes Potato Manure, the Mapes 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., of 
158 Front street, New York city, will 
duplicate that amount, giving an equal 
sum in addition to it, making the total 
cash obtainable for the Prize Crop under 


these circumstances, in gold coin........ 1,000.00 


MAPES POTATO MANURE OR GOLD 
COIN—Provided the above premium is 
not taken, the Mapes Formula and Peru- 
vian Guano Co., of 158 Front street, New 
York, will give $500 in gold coin for the 
second, third, fourth and fifth prize 
crops for the largest yield of Potatoes 
grown in this competition with the 
Mapes Potato Manure exclusively: 
Second prize, #200; third prize, $150; 
fourth prize, #100; fifth prize, 50. 


STOCKBRIDGE POTATO MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN—If the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Grand Cash Prize of $500 in 
gold coin goes to Potatoes grown exclu- 
sively on the Stockbridge Potato Manure 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co., of Boston and 
New York will give #600, making the 
eash obtainable for the prize crop under 


these circumstances, in gold coin, 1,100.00 


STOCKBRIDGE POTATO MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN — Provided the above pre- 
mium is not taken, the Bowker Fertilizer 
Co., of Boston and New York will give 
#600 in gold coin for the second, third, 
fourth and fifth prize crops, for the 
largest yields of Potatoes grown in this 
competition, with the Stockbridge Potato 
Manure exclusively : Second prize, $225; 
third prize,®175 ; fourth prize, 125; fifth 
WPI GETS 2 POC oiicicsin sce voce cesayacncsen 

ASPINWALL POTATQ PLANTER-—If 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grand 
cash prize of $500 in gold goes to potatoes 
planted by the Aspinwall Potato Planter, 
the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Three Rivers, 

Mich., will give in gold coin $210, and 








one Aspinwall Potato Planter with Fer- 
tilizer and Corn Planter attachments all 
complete, listed at $90; making a total of 300.00 
DIGGER—McCallum Potato Digging and 
Picking Machine, made by J. Mc- 
Callum Mfg. Co., Elgin Ill., all competi- 
tors for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Prize to have the privilege of buying one 
of these machines at the lowest whole- 
sale price; retail price.................sees 
GIDDINGS & READ, Rutland, Vt., if the 
first prize goes to potatoes grown exclu- 
sively from their- Northern grown seed, 
MN NER oo os ak cuss seu onkas cesenee 
PRIDE OF THE MARKET~— Isaac F. 
Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa., if at least 1 
barrel of this variety be planted by the 
contestant, offers in gold...............++- 
DANIELS’ PLOW SULKY—By the mak- 
ers, E. B. Daniels & Co., Havana, N. Y., 
OD ee ee ep res ey err 
NURSERY STOCK — Model fruit garden 
by The Jewell Nursery Co., as above..... 
WHEEL HOE,—Weeder, Cultivator and 
Seed Drill, a complete set of tools for a 
market garden, by C. O. Jelliff & Co., 
Sawthport, Cb... .....2...seccecvccrsecceccs se 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


40.00 


33.75 


15.00 





THE CONDITIONS 


Of the American Agriculturist Prize Crop 


Competition. 


1. No contestant can take more than one prize, 
though he may contest for all four prizes. 

2. Blanks for entries and Book of Instructions 
and Reports will be furnished on receipt of ten 
eents. These documents will be in book form for 
eonvenience of reference. The book will contain 
all the questions to be answered in making out 
the report of the crop, with blanks for the answers, 
so that it will be very little work to write the 
report—a point farmers will appreciate. 

3. The land must be not less than one acre (43,560 
square feet), carefully measured by a surveyor or 
other disinterested ‘and competent person, whose 
affidavit thereof, made before a justice of the peace 
or notary public, will be required. 

4. A complete record must be given of the crop, 
and a financial statement of its cost, the soil, fer- 
tilizers used, culture and other questions asked 
in the book of blanks furnished for the purpose. 

5. The harvesting must be done in the presence 
of at least three disinterested witnesses, who must 
measure the product, and whose signatures must at- 
test the honesty and correctness of the contestant’s 
final report duly sworn to. These reports must be 
made out in the Book of Instructions and Reports 
for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Com- 
petition. 

6. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first prizes of 
$500 each in gold wiil go to the largest yield per 
acre of Corn, Wheat, Oats and Potatoes; the second 
prize to the next largest yield of each crop and so 
on. These yields must be duly reported and certi- 
fied to as prescribed in the Book of Instructions 
and Reports for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Prize Crop Competition. 

7. Each contestant must be a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the ensuing year. 
Those whose subscriptions are paid for only to 
October, 1889, or to earlier dates, may contest upon 
renewing their subscriptions. All subscribers 
whose land is in North America may compete, 
no matter whether they subscribe directly or 
through agents who are working for the liberal 
prizes offered in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
premium list for subscribers. 





Contestants Will Not Be Limited 


To any one method of cultivation, to any one 
variety, to any one fertilizer, or to any system what- 
ever. Every farmer competing for our extra- 
ordinary prizes will be at full liberty to adopt the 
culture, variety. fertilizer or method, which in his 
judgment is best adapted to his conditions for 
securing the largest and most profitable crops. 
This gives farmers everywhere an equal chance at 
the prizes and equal inducement to better their 
farming in their own locality. 





How to Enter the Contest. 
See that your subscription to the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST is paid, as per Rule 7. 


Then send 10 





cents to the office of the AGRICULTURIST at 751 
Broadway, New York, for a copy of the Book of In- 
structions and Reports for Contestants. You are 
then ready to goahead. Farmers will find it prof- 
itable to secure one of these books in which to 
keep an account with any crop, even if they don’t 
compete for the wonderfully liberal prizes offered, 
as they all should do. 


_— 


HANDSOME INDORSEMENT. 





To Induce Better Farming. 
(From the New York World, Dec, 19, 1888.) 

The most notable effort ever made by private parties to 
encourage farmers to make their business more profitable 
is that instituted by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of 
thiscity. The prominent feature of this crop competition 
that willat once commend it to every practical farmer is 
the fact that not less than one measured acre of each crop 
shall contest. We shall expect the results of a competi- 
tion on this scale to afford facts that will arrest the atten- 
tion of American farmers. The ordinary slow-going 
farmer is inclined to turn up his nose at the small plat 
experiments of the agricultural experiment stations and 
others, and to say the results on such a small seale are of 
no practical value to the farmer who has to grow his crops 
on wide areas and in a way that will make the per acre 
product a profitable one. There is much justification for 
this opinion, but the farmers themselves are too often at 
fault because they fail to test for themselves the best 
practical methods of producing large crops at a profit. The 
princely prizes offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST will induce thousands to put forth their best efforts in 
this direction. 

Every farmer who competes for these prizes will learn 
a lesson valuable not only to himself but to farmers every- 
where. The contest will show the average maximum 
capacity of the acre in American agriculture. It will also 
show whether intensive farming or the effort to raise big 
crops on each acre cultivated will pay or not. The rules 
of the contest call for complete information as to the cost 
of the crop, and we may expect the prize awards to furnish 
us data from which to compare the actual average cost 
per bushel of wheat, corn, oats and potatoes as ordinarily 
grown, with the cost per acre under the best efforts to 
secure the biggest crops. This is the practical point the 
money-making farmer wants light upon. If more inten- 
sive culture will pay a handsomer profit, that is the kind 
of farming he wants to adopt. Many thousands will enter 
this prize crop competition, and its progress and results 
will be awaited with much interest throughout the agri- 
cultural world. 





United States Commissioner of Agriculture. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1888. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

Long experience in agricultural affairs leads me to wel- 
come every enterprise which may rightly incite the farmer 
to improve his methods of work. A crop competition 
such as you describe, with prizes large enough to induce a 
large number of the best farmers to put forth their efforts, 
and under a management of undoubted honesty, seems to 
me a long step in this useful direction. The fact that the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition is 
planned by an active promoter of the National Experi- 
ment Station enterprise and, like that undertaking, is in 
line with the popular sentiment in favor of diversified ag- 
ricultural experimenting also leads me to welcome it 


most heartily. 


Yours very truly, NORMAN J. COLMAN. 





Missouri Board of Agriculture, 

Your premium is a courageous one, and one of great 
promise of usefulness to the public if well guarded as to 
conditions; otherwise, its value will be much impaired. 
Our State Board of Agriculture has offered $400 for corn 
premiums under conditions that cannot fail to bring out 
facts of value. Had your offer come three weeks earlier, 
I could have given it a wide circulation, and will do so 
now, if opportunity offers, in the way of circulars sent out 
from this office, which opportunity may and probably wili 
come. Your enterprise should commend the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to the farmers of the country, not only 
as a wide-awake gleaner of the current facts of the hour 
in agriculture, but as an earnest helpmeet to the farmer. 

J. W. SANBORN, Secretary. 


National Agricultural Wheel of America. 
I wish the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST great success in 


its undertaking, which certainly is a most commendable 
one ISAAC MCCRACKEN, President. 





Mississippi State Wheel. 

I hope the secretaries of our subordinate lodges will see 
the value of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and its 
Prize Crop Competition. I wish it every success. 

F. M. BLUNT, Secretary State Wheei. 





fhe New Jersey Board of Agriculture. 
TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 1, 1889. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 
Your magnificent offer for the largest one-acre yield of 
four of our leading crops is a move in the right direction. 
For, if there is any one point more than another in Ameri- 
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can crop-growing that needs attention it is that we pro- 
duce more from less ground; we are surface-farming too 
much land every year. The helpful stimulus of such offers 
as you have made will soon demonstrate what can be ac- 
complished, and those not competing will, inevitably, be 
influenced and helped. Nor does the fact that the firms 
offering premiums in connection with yours are advertised 
thereby detract in the least from their value for the genera! 
purpose you havein view. May abundant success crown 
your Prize Crop Competition and be the means, also, of 
greatly extending the influence and circulation of the 
farmer’s friend, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Any 
thing I can do to extend the fact of your offer will bea 
pleasure. FRANKLIN DYE, Secretary. 
Texas State Grange. 

You have offered liberally—yes, more than liberal pre- 
miums—to a grand purpose. Itis one that should enlist 
every farmer in America, and induce each and all to im- “ 
prove their mode of farming, if not for the premium. JT 
will take pleasure in calling the attention of the farmers 
in Texas to the encouragement you offer to stimulate and 
improve farming. Wishing the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST continued success in its efforts for the tillers of the 
soil. A. J. ROSE, Master. 





Indiana State Board ot Agriculture. 

The notice of the remarkable premiums offered for 
crops by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is received. I 
will take pleasure in calling the attention of our State 
Board of Agriculture to the same, and will also lay it be- 
fore the various State Industrial Associations that meet 
in the agricultural rooms. 

ALEXANDER HERON, Secretary. 


Texas Farmers’ Alliance. 

Iappreciate very much the efforts of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to encourage experimental farming. I 
am of the opinion that these efforts will redound to the 
advancement of farmers throughout our country. It will 
be a pleasure for me to aid this great effort to increase the 
productiveness of our soil and enhance the value of the 
farmers’ products. EVAN JONES, President. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in one Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows : 

HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 

pumerous other cuts. Price $1.25. 
WITH 


_o- END OF THE WORLD. 
thirty-two illustrations. Price $1.50. 


as MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
VILLE. Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


OxY¥. A TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


HE CIRCUIT RIDER. 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 


Hop Culture. 


Practical Details from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation of the Plants, 
to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. Plain Directions as given by Ten Ex- 
perienced Cultivators, residing in the 
best Hop-Growing- sections in the 
United States. 


Revised, Enlarged and Edited by 
A. S. FULLER. 
Illustrated with over Forty Engravings. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, 30 CENTS. 








A TALE. HAND- 





8vo., Paper cover. 


Garden and Farm Topics, 


Embraces a Series of Essays giving Special Information 
on the Subjects named. With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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LEGRAPHY LEARN here and earn GOOD 
Z TE PAY. Situations furnished. Write DESIGN No. 359 (varying in size, 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. finish and materials used for walls) may be 
built at acost of $3500, 84000, $4500, Hall. 
£5000, $6000, $7000, $8000, $10,000 and Parlor. 
RDS. $12,000. Walls may be wholly frame, brick 
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SEEDS, SEEDS. SEEDS. Handsome and Convenient Residences. 


| . ‘ ¥ 7 
To our friends who have not already received it, See “Extraordinary Offer” Below. 


e are ready to mail our NEW CATALOGUE of 





w 


High Class Seeds 
FOR 1889, ! 


Containing all the Novelties of the Season, 
Both in Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS! I makea great 
specialty of growing the choicest flower seeds, 
and for 80e, will send for trial, until April 4st, 
14 large pkts, postpaid: Large fl.German Prize 
Pansies,60 vars. mixed. the finest ever offered, 
awarded the Special Faxon Prizes in'87&'83 
by the Mass. Hort'l Society, judged byascale 
f points; Large Dble. Asters, 16cols.; Superb 
New Godeties; 1st Prize Japan Pinks, 50 vars.; 
New Giant fl. Prize Phlox,28cols.; Double Perfect- 
ion Balsams, i5cols.; Stocks; Fragrant Nicotiana; 
Double Prize Poppies, 30vars.; Primrose; Everlast- 
ings, 12 cois.; Prize Pompon Asters,22 cols.; Chrysanthemums; Dble. | 
Portulaea. For 60e, or 30 letter stamps, I will send all the above and 
46 other choice sorts, ineluding the most elegant Spotted and Striped ; , 
Petunias; New Golden Mignonette; Verbenas, 100 vars.; Velvet fl.; = 7 oe 
Dble.Gaillardia; New Mammoth Frilled Marigolds; Dble. Silene; Ice = 
Plant; Dble. Daisies; Butterfly fi.; Dble.Larkspurs; Dble.Zinnias,&c. ‘ 
(amounting to $2.55 at regular rates). New catalogue free with each Kitchen 
order. GOODE! T'S FLOWER FAR® Pansy Park, Dwight P.O.Mass, 
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Design No. 434. 













Dining Room. On the 
second floor 








ft 9 Portiere sammy ey - 
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The Ulster Horse Tail Tie mF Eee 
» an a four bec- = . 
For muddy roads. The lat- Kitchen. 
est, the best, sells at sight. It Porch. rooms anda ff «4 
consists of «# handsome (nickel store room ¥ : 
lated stud) attached to a rub- = n e China 
yer band. Sample by mail, 
per Large discounts to agents. First Floor. 
adaress x + 
ae es DESIGN No, 434 (varying in size and ini 
O. HASBROUCK, JR,, finisli) imay be balit- at 9 cost OF £900, #1000, Library, Dining R 
Modena, Ulster Co., N. Y. #1200, #1500, $1800, $2100, $2500, #3000, 








L. 


#3500 and $4000. All frame, but the first 
stories may be brick-veneer. 
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or stone; or, first stories may be brick or 
stone and second stories any of the other 
| materials. 


We venture to say that a house 
built after either of the above 


ROAD CARTS & BUCKBOA 





Veranda, 











































Do you want A BARCAIN? One person from 
tointrodsce surevcds UNION MACHINE CO. 
Send 6 cents in stamps (Carriage Department) : 
‘for information, PHILADELPHIA, PA. © 


CHOICE NEW CROP, 


WETHERSFIELD CROWN 





types will be eminently pleasing 
< and satisfactory to the owner. 
16 different kinds, and OTHER DESIGNS, published by us (varying in size, finish and ma’ ‘ a b the same 

an endless variety of BOGGIES, CARR proportional range of cost as above indivated. - Ania a ae 

, VALUE OF WATER-COLOR SKETCHES. 
_, Last year, in our practice, we found that the most satisfactory preliminary service we could render a client who 
i my a was thinking of building was to make for him a Water-color Perspective Sketch (showing the exact appearanc? of the 
Star p 7 in proposed building), in accordance with his requirements as to size and cost, accompanied by a set oF floor-plans with 
13 AG MF WOT ene all dimensions accurately marked; when the problem admitted, by two or more sets of floor-plans, giving a choice of 
Nj page) oe arrangement at the same cost 
’ r\ RIF Xx Onr charge for studying the special requirements and making the Water-color Sketch and floor-plans varied from 
° - = #15 to #25, according to the work involved. This charge was rather under than over the usual charge for such work, 
EXPRESS AND FARM WAGONS. EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 
This year (during the spring and summer months), to widely introduce our Water-color sketches, believing that 
———" things they most clearly show our skill and taste as Architects, we make the following offer: We will 
ATER-COLOR SKETCH (Hand-Painted) of either of the above de- 
signs or of any of * our published designs, according to the required 
size and cost, and accompany the same with one or more sets of floor- 
plans, with all dimensions a marked, for the nominal price 
of six dollars. The Water-color will be protected by glass and be 
— framed; forwarded by express, carriage prepaid. 
if the owner builds and employs us to prepare Working Plans 
and Specifications, the $6 will be allowed in rebate; if he does not 
build he will have a Water color Painting of more value than its «¢ ost. 
We beg to request that lady correspondents will state whether 
they are Miss or Mrs., and that gentlewen will give their titles— 
suc = Judge, Hon., Genl., ete.—that we may inscribe their names 
properly. / 

emit by check, draft, P. O. order, express order or by registered 
letter. Address 
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, A ‘has ’ P 
. -* The Co-Operative Building-Plan Asso’n, Architects, 
: j 
O N : O Nj S a E D « “3 or, for a shorter address, simply (R. W. SHOPPELL), 
B Me Y 
oes = : | $s 48 63 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FE le ae getty te por es oe Aone a4 3 *Prices for making Water-color Sketches of designs by other ar. 
Every Seed Warranted New Crop 1888. Wethersfieid, er > PP pag, Ry) : ale Ay he 4 rf - a 
Connecticut, growth, and from very best selected stock. 6, ae es Kt. LPG a4 Def LG EO chitects, orto be worked up from descriptions or rough sketches, 
Per 0z._ Per Ib. Cee GA aT POP i aie Re? OL will be made upon application. . 
Genuine Wethersfield Large Red Onion Seed, .15 1.60 
e Medium Early Thick,** ‘“ 15 1.60 FREE TO ALL. 
. ox ra Early, true, oe i s: 15 2.00 = 
a Buxton’s Yellow Globe Danvers, “ at 1.75 Send your address immediately, on postal card, for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue 
- soumnpor' be Giobe, true, “ 15 1.75 | describing more than 300 of our Works pertaining to Rural Life. 
Routhport Rediars, B8 BS | ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
= White Portugal or Silver Skin ‘“ 20 2.50 — 
Quarter Pounds at Pound Rates. Newtown Double Geared, joe Horse Powers, 


(Lots of Ten pounds or over 10c per pound less. 
When ordered sent by express, at exper se of purchaser. . and Threshers and Cleaners are the best. 
No Seed sent C.0.D.° Remit by draft, money order or | Wealso manufacture Self-Dump 
registered letter. Send all orders in postal notes or stamps. 
Our New Retail Seed Catalogue for 1889 now 
ready. Free to all applicants. 
KET GARDENERS. Wholesale Price List 
sent to Market Gardeners only, upon application. y : 
R. D. HAWLEY & CO., sii a —s 3 
Importers, Growers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers. — ioc cusieeie ties — eter ‘ 
498 and 500 Main St. Hartford, Ct. A. BLAKER & CO., Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


PO ST HOLE saving tool ever in- 
i_ vented. Unlike anything in the market. 
renee 200 to 300 holes, 2ft. deep, per day. 
The only digger that works successfully 
in sod, KBR or rocky ground. ee 
| as e ge 
| NO BACK BREAKING fis¥'en Sy" "tne 
handle easily through the ha pian greene. 
Send for Circular and Price List. Address 
LAGONDA MFG. CO. Springfield, O. 
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YOU BELDOM HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET 


ABARCAIN ™ 
HARNESS 


like we send C. D. with 
privilege of A DD, to 
introduce our work at every 
a P. tae — nly, gne person 






. will at full 
information by send- UNION MACHINE CO. 
ing 6 cents, ps Harness D. dy 
or money, to PHILADEL HIA, PA. 





Natural and Artificial Duck Culture. 
By JAMES RANKIN. 


This book is a complete treatise on Duck Culture, with 
illustrations and descriptions of breeding and brooding 
buildings, also cuts of the eggs in all styles of incubators. 
eas an experience of ay 30 pons by the Author. 
Price 50c. Address, JAMES RAN aple Farm 
Duck Yards, South Easton, ag ne the Uustrated 
article about my gre it success with ducks in this number 
of the AGRICULTURIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OLIVE; 
ITS CULTURE, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


BY ARTHUR TAPPAN MARVIN, 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CONTENTS: 

The Olive.—Species.—Climate.—Soil.—Fertilization.—Mul- 
tiplication of the Olive.—Consociation.—Preparation of 
the Ground.—Pruning.—Pests.—Harvest and Product.— 
Extraction, Clarification, and Storage of the Oil. 

FINELY ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTEEN PLATES. 

Cloth, 8vo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
New, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN SWINE BOOK, 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


BREEDING, REARING, MANAGE- 
MENT, and IMPROVEMENT. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Author of “ Gardening for Foune and Old,” “ Talks on 
Manures,” ete. 
MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
With new preface specially interesting to all agricultural 
readers, and two new chapters giving the author’s views of 
“ Pig Feeding and Breeding” st the present time. 
He seems to differ from many of the recent theories and 
argues the matter with his accustomed clearness and 
force. He appears to think that there is little truth in the 
notion in regard to **Feeding for Fat and Lean.” 
Full details are given of all the important experiments 
that have been made in fattening hogs, amount of food 
consumed, gain, etc. And it is claimed that many of these 
experiments are defective and ought to be repeated. The 
book is one that no intelligent farmer should fail to read. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, £1.50. 


THE AMERICAN MERINO 


FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Practical Treatise on the Selection, Care, Breed- 
ing and Diseases of the Merino Sheep 
—In— 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
By STEPHEN POWERS. 
CONTENTS: 

Letter of Request.—Letter of Presentation.—From 
Spanish to American.—Form.—Fleece.— Blood.—Breed- 
ing.—Feed.—Pasture in the West.—A Mutton Merino.-- 
Lambing.—Care of Ewes and Lambs.—Tagging, Washing. 
ete.—Shearing and Doing Up Wool.—Summer Manage- 

ment.—From Grass to Hay.—Selection and Care of Rams.- 
The Breeding Flock.—Sheep Houses and their Appurte- 
nances.—Winter Management. — Feeding for Mutton.— 
From Hay to Grass,—Fodder for Sheep.—Systems of Sheep 
Husbandry. —Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Congjnue d).— 
Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued).— hang of 
Sheep Husbandry (Continued).—Systems of Sheep Hus- 
bandry (Continued).—Diseases of the Merino.—‘‘Paper- 
skin.”—Parasitic Diseases (Continued).—External Para- 
sites.—Diseases of the Feet.—Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs.—Diseases of the Alimentary System.-—Blood _Dis- 
eases.—Diseases of the Nervous System.—Diseases of the 





. Urinary and Reproductive Organs.—Miscellaneous. 


A practical and most valuable work on the selection, 
care, breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep in all 
sections of the United States. It is a full and exhaustive 


treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any interest in sheep husbandry. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 








GOLD 
FOR BEST ACRE OF POTATOES. 


If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Potato Prize of $500 in gold goes to potatoes grown exclusively on 
the Stockbridge Potato Manure, we will give an additional prize of $600, making the total obtainable 
$1100 IN GOLD. If the prize offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is not taken by a cron 





| raised on the Stockbridge Potato Manure, we offer the $600 for the next best crops of potatoes grown 


| exclusively on the Stockbridge Potato Manure in this competition, divided as follows : 
! 


| 
| 


| tending competitors should address inquiries. 








Second Prize, $225. Third, $175. Fourth, $125. Fifth, $75. 





THE STOCKBRIDCE SYSTEM OF MANURINC 
Seeks to make all that is now known of the principles of plant nutrition of practical use, and is 
founded on the knowledge of the deficiencies and tardy action in average soils, and the composition and 
wants of plants as shown by exhaustive analyses. Accepting the soil with all its functions and offices as 
the seed and root bed of plants, it turns to the living, growing crop, and aims to supply it with the food it 
seeks in such form, kind, proportion and quantity as is specially required throughout the season, 
and which the soil and air do not supply. 

The Stockbridge*Manures are both complete and special. They are complete in that they contain 
all the required elements of plant food, and are special in that they contain these elements in forms 
best suited to the crops or classes of crops to be grown, and have given almost universal satisfaction. 

The prize competition is in the hands of the managers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, to whom in- 

But for further information regarding these fertilizers, send 
to us for catalogue, mailed free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., - Boston and New York, 
$600 GRAND GOLD COIN PRIZE. $600 


OFFERED BY THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and B. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


In addition to The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize offer of #500 in GOLD COIN mg the largest viel of Oats 
PER ACRE we will give $100 in gold, providing the first prize on|Oats is taken by the party PURCHASING THE SEED 
OATS OF US, making One Total Prize Ofter for 


BEST ACRE OF OATS, $600 IN COLD. 


If, however, the AGRICULTURIST First Prize does not _¢o aothe pores purchasing SEED OATS of us, we offer 
#100 in gold for the next largest acre of Oats grown from Stock purchased of us as follows: First Prize #50, Second 
#30, Third £20. If you enter the beaten mp AGRICULTURIST Contest ° you must have STRONG, VIGOROUS and 
HEALTHY SEED OATS or youcannot w e Prize. We offer all the Choice Varieties Seed Oats, but call special 
attention to the New WIDE AWAKE, and THE WELCOME Oats as the 


SUREST TO WIN. 


PRICES. Wide Awake Oats $1.50, Welcome Oats #1 per bushel, 32 lbs. Bags 20c. 
Send for Special Grain Ctreular giving full list and instructions how to enter for the grand contest. Our Seed Cata- 
logue NOW READ Y. Every person interested in GOOD SEEDS, CORN and POTATOES, should have it. Sent FREE 


upon aa 


B. L. BRACG & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


a EE RENTS 


Are the PRIZE MEDAL BRAND, because 

~ they are grown from SELECTED SEED 

rf STOCKS, and produce the Best Vegetables. 

GARDEN GUIDE for 1889 now ready. 
WITH PRICES AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS, 

It contains complete list (with i//ustrations) of 
leading varieties of Vegetables & Flowers, 
together with collection of NOVELTIES of 
superior merit. We will mail you a Cata 


logue and 9a ONE-THIRD PINT BUIST’S 
MORNING STAR PEAS (the Earliest in the world) 


ipt of Ten Cents to cover postage. Address 


rosea?’ BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FAUST’S NEW QUEEN LETTUCE 


| Without question this NEW LETTUCE is the 
yy most tender, crisp,and delicious ever introduced. 

Grows to a large size, forms close, compact heads, 
does not become bitter, and is slow in running to 
seed; of quick growth, ready to cut early, and 
stands the heat well; remains for weeks of the fin- 
est quality. Tried ‘and tested in all parts of the 
United States,and pro nounced unequaled. See 
testimonials, page 1, of 1889 Catalogue. Pkt. roc. 
for 1889 will be sent free to all who 


FAUST’S write for it. It is handsomely litho- 


FARM graphed, and contains hundreds of 


illustrations and descriptions of all 


ANNUAL GARDEN SE E DS 


FIELD ano FLOWER 
of merit. See ourlist of RARE NOVELTIES 
é é ) which cannot be obtained elsewhere. FAUS T'S 

COLOSSAL PANSIES ¢ are the eg poll finest ever produced. 4@> Do not fail to send tor a 
acket, and also for ‘Faust on ts sam Culture” ||. V. FAUST, ar ye 64 and 66N. Front St. 
th for 25 cents. Address all orders to Scceo Grower and 190 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
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TWENTY STANDARD BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Containing 6,678 Pages, Supplemented by 2,200 Illustrations. 
: RETAIL PRICE, $33.40. 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE SET, ONLY $25.00. 





The following list of Books published by us, covering nearly the whole range of Farm Life, are recognized as the STAND- 
ARD WORKS on the subjects of which they treat, and will be found invaluable to every progressive farmer. 


ALLEN’S NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

The very best work on the subject; comprising all that 
can be condensed into an available volume. Originally by 
RICHARD L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged by 
LEWIs F. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50, post-paid. 
HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 

New edition. Entirely re-written and greatly 
enlarged. The standard work on Market and Family 
Gardering. The successful experience of the author for 
more than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he 
does in this work, the secret of his success for the benefit 
of others, enables him to give most valuable information. 
The book is profusely illustrated. By PETER HENDER- 
son. Cloth, 12mo, #2, post-paid. 

HARRIS’S TALKS ON MANURES. 

Revisedandenlarged by the author. Aseries of familiar 
and practical Talks between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, on the whole subject of 
Manures and Fertilizers; including a chapter specially 
written for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted, 
England. By JoSEPH HARRIS, M.S., author of “ Walks 
and Talks on the Farm,” “‘ Harris on the Pig,” ete. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.75, post-paid. 

JOHNSON’S “HOW CROPS GROW.” 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. This book is a guide to the knowledge 
of agricultural plants, their composition, their structure, 
and modes of development and growth; of the complex 
organization of plants, and the uses of the parts; the germ- 
ination of seeds, and the food of plants obtained both 
from the air and the soil. The book is an invaluable one 
toallrealstudents of agriculture. With numerous illus- 
trations and tables of analysis. By Prof. SAMUEL W. 
JOHNSON, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo. g2, post-paid. 
JOHNSON’S * HOW CROPS FEED.” 

A treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. This volume—the 
companion and complement to “ How Crops Grow”—has 
been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific as- 
pects of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. SAMUEL W. 
JOHNSON. Cloth, 12mo, #2, post-paid. 

WARING’S “DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH.” 

This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the 
directions in which are plain, and easily followed. The 
subject of thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its 
bearings, and also that more extensive land drainage by 
which the sanitary condition of any district may be great- 
ly improved, even to the banishment of_fever and-ague, 
typhoi@ and malarious fever. By GEO. E. WARING, JR. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50, post-paid. 

FARM APPLIANCES. 

Describing numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances, and will be found_of great value in every depart- 
ment of Farm Work. With nearly 250 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo, #1, pos*-patd. 

FENCES, GATES, AND BRIDGES. 

A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 

are abundantly illustrated. The book alse contains a Sy- 





How You Gan Purchase these Books Singly, 


Any one of these books will be sold for the price advertised, with each sent by mail 


post-paid to any post office in North America. 


Any ten or more books will be sold at the retail price less 15 per cent, but at 
least ten books must be ordered at one time to obtain this discount. Sent by ex- 


press at expense of purchaser. 


$33.40 for $25.00, 


The whole set of twenty books will be sent pre 
freight oftice east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $2 


Sing.y this lot of books would cost $33.40. 


Our catalogue of over 200 Books sent free on application. 
If desired any book in our catalogue can be substituted for any of the above books of 


equal cost and included in either of these special offers. 





i to any express or 


nopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States. Over 
200 Engravings. Cloth, 12mo, $1, post-paid. 


TREAT’S “INJURIOUS INSECTS OF THE 
FARM AND GARDEN.” 


Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in ‘“ Hearth 
and Home,” and other periodicals, need not be told of the 
——— manner in which she presents scientific facts. 

ut she ismore than a Fe gro writer. As an original 
investigator she has added much to our knowledge 
of both plants and insects, and those who are familiar 
with Darwin’s works are aware that he gives her credit 
for important observations and discoveries. New and 
enlarged edition. With an illustrated chapter on Bene- 
ficial Insects. By MRS. MARY TREAT. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, #2, post-paid. 

BARRY’S “FRUIT GARDEN.” 

A standard work on Fruit and Fruit Trees: the author 
having had over thirty years’ practical experience at the 
head of one of the largest nurseries in this country. New 
edition, revised up to date. Invaluable toall fruit-growers. 
By P. BARRY. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, #2, post-paid. 


FULLER’S SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 

Rewritten, enlarged, and brought fully up to the present 
time. This is the first work exclusively devoted to Small 
Fruits, and it continues to bea recognized ‘authority. It 
is equally adapted tothe needsand requirements of the 
private cultivator and the market grower. This book cov- 
ers the whole ground of Propagating Small Fruits, their 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. While very full 
on the other fruits, the Currants and Raspberries have been 
more carefully elaborated than ever before, and in this im- 
portant part of his book the author has had the invaluable 
counsel of CHARLES DOWNING. By ANDREWS. FULLER, 
#1.50, post-paid. 

THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL. 

By HENRY STEWART, author of “ The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” * Irrigation,” etc. A useful and practical work by a 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with the 
subject of which he writes. Including the selection of the 
farm, the cultivation of crops, the selection and breeding 
of cows, management of the milk, making butter and 
cheese, and the treatment of diseases incident to dairy 
cows. Cloth,12mo. $2.00, post-paid. 

LAW’S VETERINARY ADVISER. 

A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease in 
Domestic Animals. By Prof. JAMES LAw. This is one 
of the best works on this subject, and is especially de- 
signed to tna id the need of the busy American Farmer, 
who can rarely avail himself of the advice of a Scientific 
Veterinarian. Itis brought up to date, and treats of the 
Prevention of Disease, as well as of the Remedies. Cloth, 
Crown 8vo. $3.00, post-paid. 

STEWART’S SHEPHERD’S MANUAL. 

A valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for Amer- 
ican farmers and sheep-growers. It is so plain that a 
farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success- 
fu:ly, and yet so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather many suggestions fromit. The re- 
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sent on the same terms. 





and with very little effort. 





sults of personal experiences of some years with the char- 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, and the 
sheep-raising capabilities of many portions of our- exten- 
sive territory and that of Canada—and the careful study 
of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly subject 
are here gathered. By HENRY STEWART. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12me. £1.50, post-paid. 

COBURN’S SWINE HUSBANDRY. 

New, revised and enlarged edition. The Rreeding, 
Rearing, and Management of Swine, and the Prevention 
and Treatmentof their Diseases. It is the fullest and 
freshest compendium relating to Swine Breeding yet 
offered. By F. D. COBURN. Cloth, 12 mo, $1.75 post-paid. 
PROFITS IN POULTRY. 

Usefuland Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Man- 
agement. This excellent work contains the combined ex- 
perience of a number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated, and forms 
a unique andimportant addition to our poultry literature. 
Cloth, 12 mo, $1 postpaid. 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING. 

The Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. Combining 
the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest dis- 
coveries and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
— methods, forming A Complete Guide to Successful 

ee-culture. By_L. C. Root. With 100 Mlustrations, 
=<? portrait of M. Quinby. Cloth, 12 mo, $1.50 post- 
aid. 


HOMES FOR HOME-BUILDERS. 

Edited and arranged by D. W. KING, Architect, of New 
York. Farm and Village House Plans; also Plans of 
Barns, Stables, Poultry Houses, etc., in great variety. 
For more important building designs, complete specifica- 
tions, bills, quantities, and estimates of cost are given. 
Te estimates have, in nearly every i-stance. been practi- 
callv tested; but, owing to the variation in the prices of 
materials and tabor in the different localities, they can 
only be assumed as approximately correct. Cloth, 12mo, 
#1.50 post-paid. 

BARN PLANS AND OUT-BUILDINGS. 

Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. A Most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and Out-buildings by 
Practical Writers. Chapters _are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens. Gran- 
aries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon Bird Houses, 
Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators, Roofs and Roofing, 
Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Ma- 
nure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, etc. Recently pub- 
lished. Cloth, 12 mo, $1.50 post-paid. 

FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 

This book has over 20,000 different Calculations of 
Grain, also Tables showing how many bushels of different 
kinds of Grain in a given number of pounds. A com- 
plete Ready Reckoner, also Hay Tables, Tables of Inter- 
a Rent, and Board. Boards, 18 mo, 40c post- 
paid, 


TO CET THEM FREE. 


To Canvassers procuring subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we 
will send any of the above books on the following terms: 

FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, at $1 each, we will send any book. 
post-paid, the retail price of which is 31. 

R THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, at #1 each, any book, post-paid, 

the retail price of which is $1.50. é , 

FOR FOUR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, at $1 each, we will send two dol- 
lars worth of books, and on the same basis for large clubs, allowing 50 cents’ worth of 
books for each yearly subscriber procured. Any books in our complete catalogue will be 


THE COMPLETE SET, FREE. 


We will send the complete set of 20 books advertised above for a club of 60 yearly 
subscriptions at #1 each, or for 30 yearly subscriptions and $13 additional. The books 
to be sent, prepaid, to any express or freight office east of the Mississippi river. 

Farmers’ Clubs, Granges, and other organizations can easily secure a Farm 
Library without cost, by forming a club of subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, on the above terms. 
subscriptions among their friends, the required number could be obtained inashori ..me 
The books offered give abundant reward for any work done. 


If members of a society would work together and procure 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR 1889. 


® 
he Farm and Household Cyclopedia. 
544 PAGES, rer as 249 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE OF THE BOOK ALONE 





RUR AL ARCHITECTUR This department comprises designs and plans for coun- 
* try houses, cottages, barns and other out-buildings, 
with valuable suggestions to those intending to build. 
FENCES AND G ATES Descriptions of a great variety of gates and fences, for 
* farm and lawn, ornamental and cheap, with plain direc- 
tions for their construction, are here given. 
FARM IMPLEMENTS D.rections for making numerous useful and labor-saving 
* utensils, allof which are unpatented and may be easily 
made, are here given. Among them are harrows, hay elevators, weeding implements, 
tread powers, corn markers, clod crushers, post drivers, plow attachments, corn shellers, 
road scrapers, snow plows, bag holders, etc. 
FIELD CROPS This department contains valuable hints and useful suggestions re- 
« garding the culture of wheat, corn, potatoes, hay, roots, tobacco, etc., 
treats of plowing, seeding, hoeing, weeding and harvesting, the diseases and insect or 
other enemies of crops and the best methods of combating them, etc. 
FERTI LIZERS This important subject, than which nothing is of greater importance, 
* is fully treated. Information is given as to the value of each of the 
various substances in their application to different crops and qualities of soil, likewise 
as to home manufacture and production of fertilizers, etc. 
THE GARDE Under this heading is given valuable information regarding the suc- 
* cessful growing of asparagus, celery, cauliflower, tomatoes, onions, 
squashes, melons, cucumbers, cabbages, parsley, spinach, beans, beets, radishes, mush- 
rooms, etc., directions for destroying garden pests, and much other matter. 
ORCHARD AND VINEYARD Under this heading we have a complete fruit book, 
* with a vast amouut of useful information for grow- 
ers of peaches, plums, pears, apples, cherries, quinces and grapes; directions for prun- 
ing and grafting, care and management, and for curing disease and eradicating pests, 
etc. 
SMALL FRUITS This department gives directions for the successful cultivation of 
« strawberries, raspberries, blackberries. whortleberries, gooseber 
ries, currants and cranberries, enumerating the experience of the most successful small 
fruit culturists. 
LIVE STOCK More than fifty pages are allotted to this important subject, and here- 
* in will be found information of great value regarding the care and 
management, feeding and rearing, of horses, cattle, sheep and bogs; directions for the 
cure of all diseases peculiar to them and of all unruly and vicious habits, for the con- 
struction of necessary buildings and conveniences, etc. 
THE POULTRY YARD This department gives the fullest information regarding 
* the care and management of poultry, tel's how and what 
to feed, how to make incubators, how to raise artificially-hatched chickens, how to cure 
all diseases of poultry; gives numerous designs and plans for approved poultry houses, 
coops and yards, directions for marketing, preserving eggs, caponizing, etc. 


Only a very small portion of the contents of this Book are enumerated above. 
the utmost value to farmers and housekeepers, and no man who has a home and an acre or more of land can afford to be without it. 


meets a universal want, and should find its way into every rural home. 





$i. 


THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA is filled with Useful Facts, Hints and Suggestions, upon all subjects pertaining 
to Rural and Domestic Affairs, embracing the following, the results of experiment and research by scientific and practical 
men and women in all! civilized countries. 


THE DAIR Under this heading is given the fullest information regarding butter 
* making and dairy farming, embracing the experiences of the most suc- 


cessful dairymen. 
AROUND THE FARM The topics treated in this department are such as could not 
* be properly classified elsewhere. Among them are ensilage, 

drainage, lawn making, painting, whitewashing, smoke-houses, ice-houses, cisterns, cel- 

lars, traps, tanning hides, curing meats, and hundreds of other matters, the department 

being one of the most valuable in the book. 

COOKING RECIPE This department occupies seventy pages, and is a complete 
* and most excellent cook book. It comprises a large number 

of recipes for breakfast dishes, soups, meats, and poultry, fish, vegetables, salads, and 

relishes, bread and rolls, jellies and preserves, puddings, pies, fancy dishes, cakes, ice 

cream, ices, summer drink: , and confectionery. 


LADIES’ FANCY WOR Herein are given designs and directions for making many 


* beautiful things for the adornment of the home, at small 
cost, including table-covers, hanging baskets, tidies, embroidery designs, rugs, work- 
baskets, hassocks, pillow-shams, clothesbrush-holders, scrap bags, pincushions, pen- 
wipers, music-stands, card-baskets, screens, slipper-cases, catchalls, ottomans, sofa-pil- 
lows, wall-pockets, etc. 
FLORICULTURE The thirty pages allotted to this subject will be found of great 
* interest and value to every lady who cuitivates flowers. Informa- 
tion is given as to the best method of propagating and treating all the different plants, 
the cure of disease and eradication of insect pests; likewise directions for making many 
beautiful floral and other devices, for window gardening, etc. 
THE HOME PHYSICIAN The fifty pages allotted to this department forma com- 
* plete medical book, and are quite as valuable as nine- 
tenths of the books of this kind suld. Herein are given simple yet reliable home reme- 
dies for all the common complaints to which mankind is subject, and the information 
thus gained will be found to save many dollars in doctors’ bills annually. 
THE TOILE The teeth, hands, hair, breath, lips, skin, and complexion are treated 
* under this heading: directions are given for removing all blemishes 
from and beautifying the same; likewise recipes for various kinds of perfumery, ete. 
THE LAUNDRY Directions for washing all kinds of fabrics and garments, for mak 
* ing washing machines, clothes bars, clothes sprinklers, washing 
fluids, starch enamels, and much other information of great value, will be found in this 
department. 
HINTS AND HELPS This department is in itself a complete cyclopedia of valu 
* able and useful household information, worth more than the 
price of the book to every housekeeper. It is filled with facts, hints, and suggestions 
upon such a variety of topics that we have not space to enumerate even a portion of them. 
THE APIAR The care and management of bees is fully treated in this department- 
* and to those interested in this profitable pursuit the information here 
given will be found invaluable. . 


It is a vast storehouse of useful facts, hints and suggestions of 
The book 
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HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN . 


The Cyclopedia Free 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS. 
OFFER N O. I. To any person sending $1.50 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or 
renewal) we will present a copy of this Cyclopedia, providing 10 cents additional is 
rent ($1.60 in all) to pay postage on the book, or it will be delivered at our office free. 
The subscription and book sent to separate addresses if desired. 


FOR A CLUB OF TWO OR MORE. 
OFFER NO. 2. For $2 we will send two yearly subscrip- 


tions and one copy of the Cyclopedia. Ten 
cents must be sent for the postage, or it will be delivered at our office free. At least 
one of these names must be that of a new subscriber. 


OFFE 4 NO 3 For $2.50 we will send two yearly subscrip- 
* . 


tions and two copies of the Cyclopedia, post- 
paid. At least one of these names must be that of a new subscriber. 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is fully worth its subscription price, 
giving more matter for the price charged than the $3.00 and $4.00 magazines, but 
the publishers are anxious to introduce it into 50,000 new homes the coming year 
and as an inducement to new subscribers to try it we offer this valuable Cyclopedia, 
although the offer is also open to ali old subscribers who renew their subscription. 

The regular price of this Cyclopedia is $1.00, but a copy will be presented to 
qveey subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or old, on the follow- 

ng terms. 


We make this reduced price for two subscribers in order to induce our friends to 
get at least one new name. Any present subscriber can with a little effort 
secure one new subscriber to send with his own renewal. Show our offer 
to your friends and induce one or more of them to subscribe with you. 

After two subscriptions have been sent, additional names, new or renewal, can be 
taken at the same rate—viz., $1,25—each subscriber to have a copy of the Cyclopedia. On 
all new subscriptions procured you will be entitled to a club premium as may be selected 
from our premium list for the number of subscribers sent. 

Any who subscribe singly at $1.60 and afterward procure one or more subscribers 
can have the sum first sent apply on account of the second remittance the same as if the 
whole amount had been forwarded at one time. 


FOR A CLUB OF SIX. 
OFFER NO. 4. For a club of 6 at #1.25 each we will send 


b six yearly subscriptions and six copies of the 
Cyclopedia post-paid, and to the sender of the Club will present a copy of the 
Cyclopedia and a year’s subscription free, or any of the Premiums advertised in our 


new Premium List for 6 subscribers can be taken if preferred. 


TO CLUB RAISERS.—AIl subscribers taking a copy of the book count toward a Club premium the same as when the AGRICULTURIST alone is taken, but the subscriber’s 


premium counts nothing additional. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








WHAT 


SUBSCRIBERS SAY 


ABOUT OUR PREMIUM BOOK, 


THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS RECEIVED. 


Agreeably Surprised. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dee. 10, 1888. 

I was agreeably surprised upon receiving your 
premium book, the ‘‘ Farm and Household Cyclo- 
pedia,”’ the contents far exceeding my expectations, 
it being full of valuable matter quite indispensable 
to every progressive man or woman, whether living 
in the country or city. I have already read it 
through, and have had occasion to make use of 
several of its formulas; and candidly think the 
book alone, is worth as much if not more than the 
subscription price to your valuable magazine. And 
as a chemist, I can say, that the receipts in the 
chapters on ‘‘Fertilizers’ ‘‘Home Physician” 
“Toilet”? and ‘‘Laundry” are all remarkably well 
chosen, and are not only valuable for their efficacy, 
but for their simplicity.—[Edwin G. Dreer. 


Just as Represented, 
SAcKvIL_E, N. B., Dec., 10, 1888. 

Your premium book the ‘‘Farm and Household 
Cyclopedia’ came duly to hand and it in every re- 
spect meets my expectations, and is all that it was 
represented to be. It is a valuable addition toa 
library, containing as it does so large an amount of 
useful information in so condensed a form. The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is highly prized by me 
and its monthly visits are eagerly looked forward 
to.—[J. F. Allisdee. 


A Library of Imformation, 
WILKESBARRE, Pa., Dee. 10, 1888. 

The copy of your premium book entitled ‘* The 
Farm and Household Cyclopedia,’’ which you sent 
me, was more than up to my expectations and quite 
all you advertised it tobe. I should consider it a 
library of useful information to the farmer, and in 
fact equally valuable to every housekeeper in 
America.—[J. Arthur Bullard. 


More Than Pleased, 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., Dee. 9, 1888. 
Dear Sir:—Received your book, ‘‘ Farm and 
Household Cyclopedia,” and am more than pleased 
with it. In fact, I wonder how I have done with- 
out it. There are hundreds of valuable articles, 
any one of which is worth more to any family than the 
remarkably smail cost of the book.—[{Henry Clark. 


Superior to Expectation, 


TERRE HattE, Inp., Dec. 10, 1888. 

I find the ‘‘Farm and Household Cyclope- 
dia” a book far superior to what I expected. It 
is well worth the money paid for the paper alone, 
and would willingly give the amount for it alone, 
there is so much information in it useful to the 
farmer, merchant and mechanic, or in fact every- 
body.— [James Nichols. 


Gives Full Satisfaction. 


BERLINSVILLE, NoRTHAMPTON Co., PaA., 
Dee. 10, 1888. 

I received your Premium Book, and it gives full 
satisfaction to me, having perused it with delight, 
thinking it is a valuable treat given in the bargain 
‘long side of your prominent and useful agricultural 
paper in which every farmer, mechanic and mer- 
chant ought to take an interest.—[Ammon W. An- 
drews. 


Full of Information. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ius., Dec. 10, 1888. 

I have just received your ‘‘ Farm afid Household 
Cyclopedia,”? and am much pleased with it. It is 
full of useful information to every family, and is 
weil worth $1.00.—[J. T, McMillan. 





Alone Worth $1.50. 


The “‘ Farm and Household Cyclopedia’ received. 
We are well pleased with it, itis better than we 
expected, My wife thinks it alone worth $1.50, the 
price of your valued paper.—[James Robb, Bridge- 


port, Ct. 
Something Invaluable, 
Hammonton, N. J., Dece., 11, 1888. 

In acknowledging the recipt of your ‘Household 
Cyclopedia” I must add that it is something 
invaluable. The subscription price is positively too 
cheap for the book alone, independent of the 
magazine, which should be in the hands of every 
intelligent person. Those who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits would do well to purchase all 
the back numbers possible. I shall do my best to 
intreduce it, feeling that every household is incom- 
plete without it.—{Miss H. M. Williams, Editor 
Ladies Dept. Poultry Keeper. 


Exceeds Expectations, 


Waku, N. Y., Dee. 10, 1888. 

I received ‘‘ The Farm and Household Cyclope- 
dia” December 1st. I am well pleased with it. It 
ar exceeds my expectations. It is a valuable 
book of useful knowledge; worth alone more than 
the price of it and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
—[J. G. Upright. 


Multum in Parvo, 
Drum Pornt, CAtvErtT Co., Mp. 
The Farm and Household Cyclopedia” is 
a work so full of fact and practical suggestion 
that I have already been repaid more than its 
cost a hundred-fold. Covering all the ground, from 
the laying-out of a farm to the result of their fol- 
lowings, it thoroughly recommends itself to the 
farmer as a “‘ multum in parvo.”’ Please accept my 
best wishes and assurance that the Cyclopedia is 
now an indispensable reference to the American 
agriculturist, the farm, and its household.—[A. C. 


De Barril. 
Practical and Useful, 


SPENCER, Mass., Dec. 10, 1888. 
To myself the book is very interesting and in- 
structive, while my wife considers the Household 
Recipes very practical and useful. I consider the 
work all you advertise it to be, and your offer most 
generous.—[V. H. Morse. 


All It Was Promised, 


EastHampton, Mass., Dec. 10, 1888. 

I received the ‘‘Farm and Household Cyclope- 
dia,” and find it all, in fact more than I had any 
reason to expect. It is certainly all that you prom- 
ise in every particular. Others to whom I have 
shown it agree with me that it is a very useful pub- 
lication.—[Ethel U. Locke. 


The Book for Farmers, 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. Dec., 8, a 
Your ‘‘Farm and Household Cyclopedia” duly 
received and fully meets expectations. The infor- 
mation in regard to Field Crops, Fertilizers and 
Live Stock is invaluable to farmers and presented 
in a form available when needed. It is the Book 
Sor the Farmer.—[Geo. Baylor. 


The Book For Every Family, 
RAvEnswoop, W. Va., Dec. 10, 1888. 
The ‘‘ Farm and Household Cyclopedia’? came 
to hand in good shape, and it is really a better book 
than I expected to receive. I think it is just the 
book that ought to be in every family in village, 
town, city or country.—[H. A. Grant. 





$2250 


in Special Prizes 


To Canvassers, 


Two thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars 
to be presented the 221 canvassers sending the 221 


LARGEST CLUBS OF SUBSCRIBERS 


to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Before March 1{, ’89. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTU- 
RIST have decided to spend over $10,000 the coming 
year in making improvements and to push its already large 
list of subscribers to still higher figures. A portion of 
this amount we shall distribute in special prizes to 
stimulate club raisers. For this purpose we offer 221 
SPECIAL PRIZES AMOUNTING TO $2250 to 
be divided in the following manner: 


$650 Fischer Boudoir Upright Piano for the 


largest club - - - $650 
$200 in cash for the second eames elub - 200 
$150 in cash for the third largest club - - 150 


$150 Keystone Organ for the fourth largest club 150 
$125 Bradley two-wheeler for the fifth largest 


club - - - - = 12 
$100 in cash for the sixth largest i - - 100 
$50 each forthe nexttwolargestclub - - - 100 
$25 each for the next three largest clubs - -+- - 75 
$10 forthe nexttenlargestclubs - - - - 100 
#5 each for the next fifty largest clubs - - - 250 
#3 each for the next fifty largest clubs - . . 150 
$2 each for the next hundred largest clubs’ - - 200 
221 Special Prizes to the amount of $2250 


Remember these special prizes will be presented in ad- 
dition to the premiums or commission allowed for 
every club of subscribers procured. 

Each canvasser’s list will be credited on our books as 
fast as received, and on March ist, 1889, the list will be 
verified with the canvasser’s accounts, after which prizes 
will be awarded. 

This is no lottery, everything being done in a straight- 
forward and impartisl manner. We make this offer to 
stimulate club raisers who are working for us. It makes 
no difference how large or how small the club is, the per- 
son sending the largest number of subscribers before 
March 1st, will receive the first prize of a $650 piano; the 
person sending the second largest club will receive $200 
in cash and so on for the balance of the prizes. We will 
forward each club ratser the full list of the successful 
contestants when the award is made. 


(nl mecca i) A ERB — 9 ee 


Conditions of this Award, 


This contest is open to everybody except newspapers 
and subscription agencies who procure subscribers for va- 
rious publications by catalogue or otherwise, from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Contestants may send subscribers from any number of 
post-offices, but they must be confined to one or more ad- 
joining counties. 

Two or more canvasser’s cannot unite and count their 
lists as coming from one person as these prizes are given 
for individual effort. Canvassers will be governed in 
every case by the premium rules and instructions printed 
in our premium list. Canvassers sending subscriptions 
from foreign countries on the terms mentioned in our 
Premium List can share in the award, but it does not 
apply to foreign subscription agencies. 

It is not necessary that canvassers should notify us that 
they intend to compete for these prizes. Everybody send- 
ing clubs, with the exception of newspapers and subscrip- 
tion agencies, will be credited for all subscriptions pro- 
cured and have a chance for one of the prizes. 

Now, friends, put your shoulders to the wheel and give 
usa handsome increase of subscribers for 1889. We offer 
a splendid selection of premiums for every club you for- 
ward, and those who send the 221 largest clubs will in ad- 
dition participate in the award of the special prizes. 

You cannot work for a better publication than the 
American Agriculturist. Its superior excellence, to- 
gether with its great reputation gained by nearly fifty 
years of continuous publication, make it one of the easiest 
journals to canvass for. All our promises will be carried 
out in every respect, and you can rely on receiving good 
treatment. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York, 
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Is THE ACT OF 


FLOWING WATER 


over lands, to 


NOURISH CROPS, 
Fine Farming Lands 


near 
Evans and Greeley, Colo. 
Under good 
Irrigation Ditches, 


And only 40 miles from 
the great and growing 


CITY OF DENVER, 


(PopuLaTion 100, 000.) 
are for sale on long credit 
including 


RIGHTS TO WATER 
At $20 to $25 per acre, 
Br 


The Platte Land Co, 


S.J. GILMORE, 
MANAGER, 


1756 Larimer St., 


Denver, Colo, 








COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


2 A AS 
in 
Greatest Bargains ‘Goncas" 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y” 
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LIGHTNING 


(Registered Trade-Mark.,) 


HAY KNIFE 


WE LEAD! 


Would-be imitators try tofollow. Shun 
all imitations or so-called *“*Lighte- 
ning Pattern’ knives, and accept 
the genuine article only, which bears our 
registered label, and has our firm 
name stamped on the blade. 


I eest KNIFE qr Covieet ts for cuttin; 
i kh H Ay i ‘TRA ; 
n mow, stack, or bale. Every Knife 
warranted. The gelection of the BEST 
materials and details of workmanship are 
matters of constant attention, Lasily sharp- 
ened by grinding on the corner of an ordinary 
grindstone. hs arent popularity bas never 
waned. For sale by Hardware trade generally, 


The HIRAM HOLT CO. East Wilton, Me. 















Walter's Patent 
Cooper's Patent 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. 
buildings, barns and outhouses. 

fire proof, easily applied, artistic in finish, without any ex- 
ceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD; 
Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING 
CO., 509 East 20th St., New York City. Mention this 
paper. 


Cooper's Broad Rib Roofing, 


SHINGLES. ° 


For publie and private 
Absolutely rain, storm and 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wood-Saws, Field Rollers 
dinary success with latest improvements. Catalogues 


catalogues free. 
Free. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdaie, Pa. 





Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, F odder 
x 


traor- 












For Circulars and Prices address 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


~ is the Strongest and Best Self- 
fegulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





ARMS & LEGS, 


WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 


OVER 9,000 IN USE. 
New Patents & Important Improvements. 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


Illustrated book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 


A. A. MARKS, 
= 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





The Most Natural, Comfortable & Duratlo. 







DER@and 
Fruit Jellies. 
Has @ corrugated 
pan Over firebox, 
doubling boiling 
t capacity ; small 
\ interchangeable syru} 
pans (connected by 
siphons), easily han- 
f died for cleansing and storing: 
and a perfect automatic 
regulator. TheC hampion 
is as great an improvement 

. over the Cook pan as the 
iatter was os ver the old iron kettle hung on a fence 
rail. Catalogues Free. Mention this naper. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Huosov, 0. 





iampion See 














ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


rent from 
others, iscup shape, with Self- 


adjusting Ball in center, adapts 
teal oe ositiousof thebody, while 
= 4 allin the cup presses back 
ein 


ingore. quste Fant ere 


he 
aon sene, witht ; rele day and night, and a radical 
. Sent by mail 
Girevlare tree Ieisongy, durabloand cneap. Septby iil 








Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers oF Woop or METAL, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines. can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for 
Industrial Sehools or Home Training. 
With them boys canac quire jour- 
neymen’s trac es before they “go 
a ig a 8 Price-List Free. 
W. F. & JOUN BARNES co, ——J 

No. @§.. Ruby Ste, Rockford, Ul. . 













SORGHUM 


A LITTLE book that every farmer ought to have 
is the “Sorghum Hand Book”’ for 1889, which 
may be had free, by addressing The Blymyer 
Iron Works Co., of Cincinnati, O. Sorghum is a 
very valuable crop for syrup-making, feed, and 
fodder, and this pamphlet gives full information 
about the different species, best modes of culti- 
vation, ete. Send and get it and read it. 





evel LON E CHURN. wean 


Child can use it. No friction. No oil 
or grease can getin cream. Nostick- 
ing of butter to sides. Can be cleaned 
6 easier and quicker than any other 
churn. Cheapest first-class churn 
ever made. Ask your dealer for it 
and take no other. If he don’t 
keep the Cyclone write to 

STEEL . y "7 LEY aap MA- 

CHINE WOR 
Inv -m. s a Sole aren, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Yon. sawoen's Electric TRUSS 
i. ST russ made, to C 
Banc ranted ase Trane Mone Coals 


{ Genuine Electric Truss in World. erfeet 
S| Retainer,Gives instant relief,speedycure 
a\ os andComfort dayand night. This New 





——_ combines science,durabilityand 
Price $3 & $5. Illus.pam| W YORK: 


THE SANDEN ELECTRIC CC CO., Broadway & 12th St., NEW YORK, 





With our complete equipments, is a 
pay ing business, and zs a recreation, 
3 both instructive and exhilarating. 


No previous knowledge of age gd 


necessary. Process simple an 

$50 per week easily made. Send 2c. for 

48 page illustrated book, a full _. 

ticulars ny sam} ~4 hotos. _Addre: 

SCHULTZ E PHOr QUIPMENT CO, 
., 5 Chatham s Sq., how York. (Box Z). 














GIVEN AWAY spenish xing on 


ions grown rocured 
from * Full A ree. Ad- 
$2 TH. OUSEKEEPER, Mi:.neapolie, Minn. 





LJ 
HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS Ficia'cics: 
a Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, er- 
mometers, H.WA LMSLEY&CO. Philada, Pa. 
Dlus. price WH free, Send for Special Bar~ain Lists. 














